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Introduction 


Today Caldecote is sinuously imprinted on the landscape, 
reflecting ‘The long slender thread’ it has woven through British 
history for thousands of years. 

Caldecote’s survival is rooted in its land and the determination 
of its people to thrive. 

What is the one thing everyone who lives in Caldecote shares? 
Our address. Many of the road names reflect the past usage or 
ownership of the land in the village. Every time a villager writes 
their address they are often confirming what historical evidence 
has proven. 

All villagers, whether a new comer or one whose family can 
trace their village ancestry back several generations, are a part 
of that continuing story. 

We know that its rise and fall mirrors that of many other 
villages. This book will try to answer some questions you, the 
reader might have, or prompt new ones. Perhaps if you are a 
villager or were a villager at some point in the past, you might 
think afresh about your plot and its place in the story of the 
heritage of your community. 

Whatever kind of dwelling we live in we can all ask; who was 
here before me? Who previously owned and worked the plot 
where I now live? What changes have been made? 

You might think what is the point of looking back? But history 
and geography always inform the present. 

Why is the place the way it is today? Because any settlement, 
however new, is placed on and over land that continues to 
evolve, as here, from beneath warm tropical seas through 
agriculture to the modern houses of today. 

Our secondary sources of evidence are written documents, 
maps and photographs from local residents and archives. Our 



primary evidence is from archaeology, artefacts and richest of 
all from oral testimonies. These are the memories of people 
who grew up in Caldecote or who have lived here for many 
years. They give us a unique window through which to gaze at 
the recent past of our village. 

Understanding how our environment has evolved helps us to 
sustain the land for future generations. 

We hope that this book of Caldecote - The long slender thread’ 
- both intrigues and informs you and gives you ready access to 
aspects of our common heritage. 
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First Steps in Caldecote 


The Beginning 

The early settlers 

Who were the first people whose footsteps took them to walk in 
the area we now know as Caldecote and call it home? This 
must have been a question many have pondered while they 
worked the land. While we do not know their names, of course 
we do know something about them thanks to traces they have 
left behind. In this chapter, we will show you what these traces 
tell us. We can begin with mankind’s earliest days and move on 
through the Bronze Age, Iron Age and so on. These are the 
times when, apart from the Roman period, nothing was written 
down and we rely on the skills of the archaeologist to reveal 
their story. 

What archaeology can tell us? 

It is thanks to the various skills of archaeologists that we have 
learnt so much. To many, the general idea of what they do is 
merely to dig holes, then carefully scrape away layers of soil 
and look in ancient rubbish to find items of interest. As anyone 
who has seen Time Team on TV will know, it involves much 
more than this. Today we have archaeologists who specialise in 
a particular method to uncover the past. This was not always 
the case. 

Prior to the 1950s, excavations took place at known or visible 
sites such as burial mounds, castles or Roman towns. These 
‘digs’ would be led by a local historian or Archaeologist, often 
using local labour. A good example in Cambridgeshire was the 
work by Edmund Artis. In the first half of the 19th century, he 
used estate labourers to help excavate many sites near 
Peterborough. Most were on the lands of the Earl Fitzwilliam, 
for whom he was steward at Milton Hall. 
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Cambridge University also initiated its share of local fieldwork. 
Messrs ET Leeds and Tom Lethbridge excavated many sites in 
the area, and the Cambridge Antiquarian Society (founded 
1840) encouraged and published archaeological fieldwork in the 
area. 

Another development of the 1970s and 1980s was rescue 
archaeology. Britain saw large-scale development at this time, 
especially in urban areas, and there was increasing concern at 
the loss of archaeological heritage as a result. The illustration of 
Stonehenge contained in the scoop of a bulldozer became the 
iconic symbol of this period and, after the outcry over the near 
loss of the Rose Theatre in London in 1 989, the government at 
the time stepped in with Planning Policy Guidance Note 1 6. 

This states that any development has to consider the impact on 
archaeological remains. Where it is likely to be an impact, the 
developers must try to reduce it to the minimum. They can 
either change the layout to reduce the impact (preservation in 
situ) or through excavation (preservation by record). 

For the first time, archaeology became an integral part of the 
planning process, where it remains today. This had several key 
results. Firstly, it professionalised excavation, with the 
establishment of commercial companies whose raison d’etre 
was archaeological excavation. Secondly, it allowed 
archaeological work to take place in areas where remains were 
believed to be present. Thirdly, it provided a massive increase 
in funding for archaeological fieldwork. The ultimate 
consequence of all these was a sudden increase in properly 
resourced and funded excavations. Where development 
pressures were greatest, the largest amount of work took place. 

Cambridgeshire now sees over 120 archaeological projects 
every year, of which up to 20 can be large-scale excavations. 
These include the only pieces of fieldwork to take place in and 
around Caldecote. In 1996, the village was subject to an initial 
archaeological study on the areas identified by South 
Cambridgeshire District Council's Local Plan as ‘suitable for 
development’, to see if there was any archaeology of value in 
these areas. These included the estates at Clare Drive and Hall 
Drive, part of Grafton Drive and Strympole Way, plus the area of 
the school, village hall and shops. 
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Evaluations of this kind allow for a rapid assessment of land in 
order to identify, locate and ascertain the extent and nature of 
archaeological deposits. 

They use non-intrusive techniques such as field walking, aerial 
photography and geophysics and can cover a large area. This 
not only allows for the identification of areas for detailed 
excavation, it also provides information on the wider landscape. 
With sites such as Caldecote, and indeed Cambourne, it 
resulted in the excavation of farmstead sites where the 
evaluation identified the surrounding field systems in which 
these sit. This wider landscape approach to archaeology is also 
a valuable product of its inclusion in the development process. 

The 1996 evaluation within the parish of Caldecote looked at 
just over 20 hectares of land to the east and west of Highfields 
Road. Remains were found across the whole area, mainly Iron 
Age and Roman field systems and other activities. Ditches and 
pits indicating settlement were also located, mainly in areas to 
the west. These were the areas that were targeted for detailed 
excavation as a result. 


Early Prehistory 

The end of the last Ice Age also marked the beginning of the 
Holocene era. We are still in this geological epoch. In terms of 
human evolution, this is the Mesolithic period, also known as 
the Middle Stone Age. This is a period of modern human 
hunter-gatherers, using quite complex flint and stone tools. The 
earliest definite evidence of human activity in Cambridgeshire 
dates from this period. Extensive flint scatters have been found 
along the river valleys and fen edge, showing the importance of 
water, both for sustenance and probably transport. 

Mesolithic flint scatters have been found in Caldecote. 

The transition from the Mesolithic to the Neolithic is marked by 
the shift from hunter-gatherers, probably nomadic with 
seasonal settlement, to a more agrarian way of life. The 
Neolithic sees the first permanent homes. Neolithic people 
cleared the land by cutting down the forest to create land for 
farming. This is the period when animals were first 
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domesticated for farming purposes, and the first crops grown 
rather than picking wild seed. 

Cambridgeshire has some extensive Neolithic sites with 
evidence of surviving field boundaries on the fen islands near 
Chatteris. Neolithic houses, where known, are rectangular, 
presumably holding families and livestock. 


The Bronze Age 

The first use of bronze for both tools and weapons around 
2500BC enhanced the gradual evolution of farming 
communities. This, coupled with a gradually warming and more 
favourable climate, gave rise to increasing productivity from the 
land. This stimulated a growth in population. In Cambridgeshire, 
we have found the remains of extensive settlement along the 
fen edge and river valleys. Here they could exploit the 
resources of the waters and the well-drained soils of the gravel 
terraces. The extensive and hugely important remains at Flag 
Fen date from this period. Discoveries of fish weirs and eel 
traps - very similar in shape to those used today - and long 
boats up to 30 feet long show the high degree of exploitation of 
these areas. Bronze Age domestic activity can be seen in the 
form of roundhouses, a reconstructed example of which can be 
seen at Flag Fen. See the photos below. 

Roundhouse 

A roundhouse is made up of one room which was shared by all 
of the extended family. There was no chimney so smoke from 
the central fire (used both for heat and cooking) had to make its 
way through any gaps in the thatched roof. It cannot have been 
pleasant living in such a smoky building. Inside we can see that 
all of the utensils are made from whatever local materials are 
available such as wood, wickerwork and clay. 

Round barrows were constructed to bury some of the dead. 
These were often in prominent positions. There are extensive 
barrow cemeteries along the fen edge for example. 

As the Bronze Age moved towards the Iron Age, there is a 
transition into what we regard now as ‘Celtic’ Britain. The 
technology of iron working arrived from southern Europe. There 
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Roundhouse interior 





are great benefits of using iron rather than bronze. It is much 
harder as a finished material and is much more plentiful. Iron 
was also found in many more places than the tin and copper 
used in bronze. 

Some classical authors refer to the inhabitants of Britain. As an 
island, it was noted for the skill and productivity of its farms, 
and as a source of hunting dogs, animal skin and slaves for 
trade. The inhabitants lived in roundhouses, larger but similar to 
those of their ancestors. They also constructed hill forts; we 
know of over half a dozen from Cambridgeshire. 

One of the results of this was the use of iron tools, especially in 
farming. Iron tipped ploughs (called ards) started to make an 
appearance. These brought previously inaccessible areas of 
land into use. These lands included the Cambridgeshire 
Claylands around Caldecote. 

As recently as the 1 980s, it was assumed that the heavy clay 
soils of the plateau of land between Cambridge and St Neots 
were too heavy to be worked by any peoples pre-mediaeval. 
The survivals of ridge and furrow (of which more below) were 
clear evidence of mediaeval skill at agriculture, but it was felt 
that even the technology of the Romans was insufficient to cut 
these soils. The past two decades have seen this theory 
completely changed, as we shall see. However, it is largely 
thanks to the fact that the planners insisted that an archaeology 
survey took place before the large expansion of the village in 
the 1 990s that we have learnt as much of pre Caldecote as we 
have. 


The Iron Age 

The aerial photographic assessment undertaken at Highfields in 
1996 was very useful in plotting the extent of the mediaeval 
ridge and furrow in the area. It also identified enclosures and 
other ditch features that were tentatively identified as Romano- 
British field systems. 

These are a series of enclosures with either curved or straight 
sides, which mark out fields bounded by ditches. They are often 
connected or side-by-side and can have drove ways or roads 
running between them. They are commonly associated with 
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evidence of houses or other domestic activity. This is usually a 
further enclosure, which is often subdivided, with one or more 
ring ditches within the boundary. A ring ditch is a circular ditch 
with an opening at one side that indicates the remains of a 
roundhouse. 

There are the remains of field systems along both sides of 
Highfields Road. Occupation appears to have been limited to 
the east side though. Roundhouses and a ‘banjo enclosure’ 
dating from the Late Iron Age (100BC onwards) were found 
here. These enclosures are very distinctive in shape, being a 
vaguely triangular enclosure measuring some 35m long on each 
side with a defined ‘avenue’ type approach facing north-west. 
Within the enclosure was a roundhouse. Its entrance also faced 
north-west. These enclosures are mainly known from the 
southern part of the country. Although five examples are known 
from Cambridgeshire, this is the only one that has been 
properly excavated. The Caldecote enclosure had three 
different phases before it was finally abandoned after fire 
destroyed the house. 

Ditches can have several uses in these environments. They are 
useful to keep animals contained, and act as boundary 
markers. They can also serve as drainage ditches, and at sites 
in Cambourne there is evidence of seasonal flooding and the 
use of ditches to keep houses and possibly fields dry. Finally, 
ditches may have had some form of social status. This is the 
era of the hill fort. These massive constructions in the 
landscape performed a variety of ritual, military, social and 
commercial functions. There was a chain of these forts across 
the county, running from Stonea Camp in the fen down to 
Burrough Hill at Season. The closest to Caldecote were at 
Belsar’s Hill (Willingham) and Arbury Camp (Cambridge). 
Additionally a significant settlement grew up on Castle Hill in 
Cambridge, overlooking a key river crossing. 

Another reason for the prevalence of forts may have been geo- 
political. Cambridgeshire formed the frontier between three 
great tribal groupings. These were the Iceni of Norfolk, the 
Catuvellauni of the south east and the Trinovantes of central 
England. 

The forts and other large centres may have been there to mark 
territory. Certainly Stonea Camp appears to have been an Iceni 
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stronghold. A hoard of gold coins called staters, minted by the 
Iceni, was located in the banks of Stonea Camp. There was 
also evidence of a brutal massacre of women and children. It is 
tempting to see Stonea as a last refuge of the Iceni in one of 
their revolts against Rome. 

The finds from the Caldecote settlement area include pottery 
sherds. These were mainly hand thrown but some were 
possibly wheel made towards the end of the Iron Age. 

The presence of quern stone fragments indicates food 
processing and the presence of wheat was also seen in the 
environmental samples taken. Additionally, pig and sheep 
bones all indicate the practice of butchery at the site. Other 
finds include loom weights (for weaving) and bone awls or 
similar implements, possibly for leather working. 

These Iron Age remains need to be seen in the wider context of 
the region. The excavations at Camborne also showed up Iron 
Age ring ditches and field systems, which were usually 
curvilinear, as did work along the route of the A428 dual 
carriageway. Once again, finds from these sites indicated a 
simple agrarian existence: Groups of people living in 

roundhouses, each surrounded by a field system. These are an 



The trench showing the quern stone 
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early form of village, although there is no evidence for any form 
of central or public building. Indeed the nature of Iron Age 
settlement shows a growing form of formal layout with clear 
boundaries established between plots within the area of 
settlement. 

Photographs of the archaeology are included in the colour 
insert later in the book. 


The Roman Period 

Although we ascribe a specific date to the start of the Roman 
period (i.e. 43AD with the arrival of Claudius’ legions), and we 
consider the Roman invasion a major (and presumably) 
momentous upheaval, it is true to say that historical events 
such as the Roman invasion are not as pronounced in the 
archaeological record. The population of Britain did not 
suddenly become Roman at a fixed point. It was gradual. The 
same is true of the Viking invasions of the 9th century and the 
Norman Conquest of 1 066. Archaeology sees these events as 
changing influences over time rather than major events. 

It is tempting, for example, to see in the fiery end of the banjo 
enclosure roundhouse the influence of warfare, and even to 
associate it with the Roman invasion or Boudiccan revolt. 
Whilst such interpretations are possible, the truth could be 
more mundane, such as a building fire. There has been a 
tendency in the interpretation of archaeological sites to link the 
remains to historical events. This is dangerous, and there are 
very few occasions where such an interpretation could be 
considered likely. 

What is seen in the archaeological record in rural areas is a 
gradual shift towards, and adoption of, Roman styles and 
material culture. The first things to be adopted were portable 
objects, such as Roman jewellery and pottery. These at least 
were superior to that produced in the Iron Age. Pottery types 
were varied with many locally produced wares such as that 
from the Nene Valley. Samian, the very high quality pottery 
imported from central Gaul, is also found. This indicates wealth 
with an access to imports and a desire to acquire them. 
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Roman farming technologies were gradually adopted. Then 
finally, the roundhouse and curvilinear ditched enclosure were 
supplanted by the rectangular house and rectilinear ditched 
enclosure. 

Within the Highfields area, the evaluation work to the west of 
Highfields Road, around Strympole Way and the school site 
identified field systems of Roman date, with less activity to the 
east. Roman field systems are more regular than Iron Age ones, 
although they are still marked out mainly by ditches that can be 
dated by the contents, especially pottery sherds. Ditches, 
especially on the clays, may also be waterlogged thus providing 
excellent conditions for the preservation of environmental 
evidence such as pollen and snails, which can tell us about the 
environmental conditions prevalent at the time. 

The more detailed excavations to the west of Highfields Road 
located a real surprise. Possible long raised beds for growing 
produce known as lazy beds dating from the Roman period 
were found. These were straight sided, parallel ditches, some 
60-90cm wide and 40cm deep set some 4m apart. Their full 
extent is not known. The ends which were located, all uniformly 
cease some 70cm short of a perpendicular ditch that no doubt 
acted as a boundary, thus delineating a specific part of the field 
complex for this form of agriculture. 

The use of lazy beds for agriculture is well attested in the 
Roman period. It is known from other areas. There is evidence 
of a similar system at Godmanchester, just outside the Roman 
town. A similar system was excavated at Wollaston in 
Northamptonshire. Here the beds contained grape pips, so 
these were interpreted as trenches for a vineyard. Roman 
agricultural manuals (such as the De Rustica of Columella, 
written in the 1st century AD) confirm that vines planted in 
trenches are a recommended agricultural method. However, 
another option would be for asparagus. Again, Roman manuals 
recommend digging a lazy bed in order to create and maintain 
the particular conditions required for this plant, especially if the 
natural soil conditions may not be the most suited. 

A further explanation could be that the ditches were not the 
planting areas, but the raised baulks between them, indicating 
crops that probably required large amounts of drainage. Again 
this is attested to on other sites, but whatever the explanation, 
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it is clear that during the Roman period, a complex and holistic 
agricultural system was in place that required a dedicated area 
marked out for a specific practice. This indicates the presence 
of a central controlling influence on the area, possibly as part of 
a villa estate. 

To describe a building as a Roman ‘villa’ is to evoke a series of 
preconceptions about what that building might be. Popular 
perception of villas is one of grand pseudo palaces, with 
multiple stories, colonnaded walkways, courtyards and rooms 
with decorated wall plaster, mosaics and hypocaust heating. 
Certainly buildings on this scale existed, such as Fishbourne 
Palace in Sussex, but villas come in all manner of scales and 
sizes, with varying degrees of opulence. 

A good description of a villa is a building that is more than a 
simple dwelling. Such enhancements can be seen as cosmetic. 
This would include having a portico, extra rooms or a corridor. 
They could be functional such as having a heating system or 
bathhouse. They could be decorative, such as painted walls 
and mosaics. A simple house can have a couple of additional 
rooms added, heated and or decorated, and classify as a villa. 

Given the formality and control over agricultural activities 
around Highfields, it is likely that this formed part of a villa 
estate. Therefore, there is likely to be a villa building(s) 
somewhere nearby. Archaeologically, villas can show up in 
aerial photography, but can also be found in field walking by the 
discovery of fragments of wall plaster, mosaic tiles (tesserae), 
box flue tile, roof tile and even window glass. The presence of 
building materials such as brick, tile and worked stone can also 
be an indicator of a building of some status. These materials 
are a lot harder to use and more expensive to acquire than 
timber. 

A scatter of surface finds were discovered south of Highfields 
alongside Stinnages Wood. These finds included pottery, coins 
and tile, and may indicate the presence of a Roman building in 
the area. An alternative location would be towards the north of 
Highfields. A Roman Road ran along the ridge on a similar 
alignment to the A428, running from Cambridge to 
Irthlingborough. Sometimes villas are set back but visible from 
these roads. Good examples of this would be the villas at Butt 
Lane Milton and Kings Hedges Cambridge that lie just off Mere 
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Way. Also the villa at Ernulf School in St Neots that is accessed 
by a ‘drive’ from the Roman Road running close to the St Neots 
bypass. In this scenario, the villa would be placed somewhere 
near Highfields Farm. 

The nearest town in the Roman period was Cambridge. Called 
Duroliponte (literally ‘the fort on the boggy ground by the river’), 
this settlement was on the top of Castle Hill on the junction of 
the main road from Godmanchester to Colchester, and the one 
from Sandy up to Stonea in the Fen. Minor roads also met here. 
Originally, a fort was placed here after the Boudiccan Revolt in 
61 AD in order to observe and control the key river crossing at 
Cambridge. This was abandoned around 80AD and around 
120AD a small town was established. 

The town was small and probably functioned as a service 
centre for the surrounding area. Generally, 40% of Roman 
towns are made up of public buildings. These would be for 
government, commerce and religion. Archaeological 
excavations in and around Cambridge have located evidence of 
iron working, the manufacture of bone implements, shrines and 
commerce. One of the few depictions of Bacchus (the god of 
wine and the grape harvest) is on an intaglio, or signet found at 
Cambridge. The town was walled in the late 3rd century, 
probably in response to threats from Saxon pirates using the 
watercourses as a means to access the rich interior of the 
country. 

The Romans used urbanism as a method of spreading the 
ethos of Romanitas, or the belief in being Roman. Many tribal 
heartlands had towns built for them. The elders of that tribe 
were encouraged to express their status and importance in the 
Roman way of life. This included such things as the endowment 
of temples, the building of works and engagement with a 
political process. This application of urbanism was reasonably 
successful on the continent, when Iron Age proto-urbanism was 
already developing, but in Britain, it was less so. Excavations at 
Venta Icenorum in Norfolk have shown that large areas of the 
town interior were never developed, something seen elsewhere 
in the country. This was an urban centre established for the 
Iceni after their revolt. Away from the main centres such as 
London and York, urbanism appears to have been more like a 
veneer than a deep-rooted development. 
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Outside Cambridge, the landscape was one of farming and 
pastoral living, with other industries supporting these. A canal, 
Car Dyke, led from the River Cam at Horningsea to cross the 
fen, linking up rivers and open water to allow boat transport to 
Lincoln. Kilns discovered in and around Horningsea 
manufactured large storage vessels. These were presumably 
then used to ship out agricultural produce for sale and export, 
and to supply the army garrisons in the north. The landscape 
appears to have been dominated by villa estates, each with 
villages and farmsteads, probably in their control, which worked 
the land in a similar manner to their Iron Age predecessors. 

The excavations at Cambourne demonstrated how the 
transition from Iron Age to Roman developed. Starting with 
roundhouses in curvilinear enclosures, first the enclosures 
became more regular and eventually roundhouses were 
replaced with rectangular ones. This was a gradual process that 
took until the 3rd century AD, even though the Cambourne 
inhabitants were using Roman material culture from the 1st 
century onwards. Along with the more mundane materials, 
others, which exhibit wealth, have also been found. These 
include glass vessels and pewter plates, which appear to have 
been deliberately buried towards the end of the Roman period. 

Similar settlements occur at Madingley and Scotland Farm, so 
the exploitation of the clays was extensive in the Roman period. 
This patchwork of villas and farms stretched to St Neots and 
beyond. Finding them removed the theory that the clays were 
not occupied, as they demonstrated continuous occupation 
from the Iron Age to the Roman. The reuse of the same places 
and the gradual shift (archaeologically speaking) from one to 
the other indicates a continuity of population, living in the same 
location doing the same thing, albeit for different masters. 

Although it was against the law to bury the dead inside the legal 
boundary of a Roman town, there was not the same stipulation 
for rural areas. A small cemetery was located at Cambourne, 
although nothing is known from Caldecote. Roman burial 
mounds were found in Bourn and there was a cemetery at 
Bourn Airfield. A stone coffin from here now sits outside the 
Department of Archaeology at Cambridge University. Burial in 
the Roman Empire was very much a mark of social status and 
wealth. It was the one place in Roman society where the social 
class system did not apply. 
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It was a Roman custom to put on lavish funerals: social 
standing was measured by the scale of the ceremony and the 
extent of the mourning. Roman satirists refer to professional 
mourners; people who were paid to attend funerals and loudly 
express an artificial grief. Major urban areas, and army units, 
had burial clubs, where members paid regular dues in return for 
which club members guaranteed a ‘good send-off. 

Death was also a social leveller. One of the most elaborate 
tombs in Rome is that of a freedman baker. The panels around 
the tomb, which is the shape of an oven, tell his story. 

Eurysaces had been a slave. However, he had saved money 
and when he was freed in his master’s will, he invested it into a 
new business running bakeries. These proved very successful, 
and he became a very wealthy man, able to purchase all the 
chattels of a rich Roman. However, as a former slave, he could 
never attain social or political rank. His children suffered no 
restrictions, but he himself was always held back by his origins. 
In death, there were no such restrictions, and he was able to 
use his wealth in death to express his new standing. His tomb 
is one of the most prominent on the approaches to Rome. 

Cemeteries and tombs were often alongside roads, where 
travellers could see the monuments. This may account for the 
presence of a cemetery at Bourn airfield. In a rural environment, 
such as at Cambourne and probably Caldecote, small-scale 
cemeteries alongside farmsteads were more common. 
However, the presence of stone monuments also provided 
cover for other activities, in this case coin forging. 

Roman Britain, especially by the 4th century, had a highly 
developed coin economy. This means that sufficient low value 
coins were in circulation for them to be used in everyday 
transactions in place of barter or exchange. Coins themselves 
probably originated in Ancient Greece, but these were disks of 
electrum (a gold/silver mixture), of high value that meant in no 
sense could they be used for routine transactions. The same 
can be said for the staters of the late Iron Age. Made of gold 
and silver, these were as much status symbols and 
mechanisms for trade as they were coins. 

Roman Britain had gold and silver coins (denarii and sesterces). 
But it was the widespread circulation of copper alloy coins 
which marks it out. There are literally millions of these coins 
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(known colloquially as ‘grots’) and late Roman sites are liberally 
scattered with them. Caldecote and other nearby sites are no 
exception, but at Bourn airfield, dies for stamping coins and 
metal blanks have been found. Since the possession of dies 
was illegal, this indicates that someone was forging coins whilst 
hiding amongst the monuments. 

Roman Britain in the 4th century was a relatively peaceful and 
prosperous place. The province had been lost to the Empire 
during the last 30 years of the 3rd century as a result of 
rebellion and civil war across the Empire. Imperial authorities 
re-established control at the start of the 4th century. The 
province was already undergoing a process of change, with a 
shift away from the role of towns and an increasing focus on 
the villa agricultural estate. 

A further change in the 4th century was the introduction of 
Christianity as the Imperial cult. The Edict of Milan in 313AD 
made Christian worship legal, but pagan worship itself was not 
outlawed until the 390s. Prior to this, Christianity had been 
increasingly widespread amongst peasants and other 
commoners. This edict in effect meant it replaced the Imperial 
cult in the Roman pantheon, and this association with the state 
gave it impetus amongst the aristocracy. This is seen in villas in 
particular, with the Chi-Rho monogram (meaning Christ) 
increasingly appearing amongst iconography. It is seen at 
Icklingham villa for example. The Water Newton treasure hoard 
of silver plate may well be a communion set. The Mildenhall 
Treasure also contains Christian elements. However, evidence 
of Christianity amongst the class of people who lived in 
Caldecote is not known. 

The 4th century saw a massive growth in villa construction. 
More and more sites, especially in the south and southwest, 
adopted grander architectural forms. 

Mosaic creation also blossomed, and the level of imports rose. 
The converse of this was the decline in activity in towns as the 
shift from urban to rural diminished their role. We see this in the 
archaeology of towns. In Silchester, the basilica, the public 
covered market and centre of activity, became an iron works. 
This was an activity not normally welcome in the middle of 
urban areas. In Wroxeter, the baths collapsed and were not 
rebuilt. Even in London, the capital, the main governor’s palace 
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was demolished and the baths abandoned. Locally, Cambridge 
and Godmanchester are all in decline during 4th century. 

There were also increased threats. The late 3rd century had 
seen an increase in raids and piracy, especially in the east from 
German pirates. Godmanchester appears to have been sacked 
and burned at this time, and the hoard of 4500 coins from 
Childerley (found during the A428 excavations) was buried in 
around 290AD. With the reestablishment of Roman control, 
arrangements for the defence of the province were changed, 
with a string of fortresses and watch towers from Flamborough 
to Kent, known as the Saxon Shore. Increasingly towns had 
walls or other defences, including Cambridge. 

Roman military forces were increasingly called away from 
Britain, and this is symptomatic of a general disengagement of 
Rome. Apart from the decline of towns, by 400AD, the numbers 
of coins being minted was diminishing. Coin circulation appears 
to have completely ceased by 430AD. Villas were gradually 
abandoned between 400 and 450AD, and increasingly so were 
the accompanying farmsteads. 

Caldecote and Cambourne Roman settlements both cease at 
this time. There were further threats and raids, and post 385 we 
see an increasing number of hoards, where people are burying 
their valuables to protect them from looting. The pewter and 
glass possessions at Cambourne were buried at this time; 
presumably by owners anxious to keep their valuables safe. 
That they were discovered by archaeologists some 1600 years 
later indicates that they never came back for them. 

The end of Roman Britain has been portrayed as cataclysmic, 
with sudden large-scale incursions of foreign (German) raiders 
descending on a helpless population. 

This is the era of Vortigern; the proud tyrant who foolishly 
invited Saxon armies to defend Britain, recently abandoned by 
her Roman masters, who then took advantage of British 
weakness to settle. Also of King Arthur, who unified Britain to 
resist these invaders. As with much in historical narrative, these 
stories are not entirely accurate. 

Roman Britain did not end in a cataclysmic event. It faded away 
as the infrastructures and demands of a system imposed from 
mainland Europe were removed one by one. 
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There was contact between Britain and Gaul into the 5th 
century. Bishop Germanus of Auxerre is recorded to have 
visited St Albans in the 430s to determine the extent to which 
the Pelagian heresy was endemic here. Pelagius himself was 
British. 

Nevertheless, the 5th century increasingly sees archaeological 
evidence of a new material culture: that of the Anglo-Saxons. 


The Anglo-Saxons 

The period that runs from 410 to 1066 has been known 
variously as the Dark Ages, sub-Roman Britain or Early 
Mediaeval England. To a greater or lesser degree, it is all of 
these. It marks the transition from the classical to the mediaeval 
world. It also saw a period where information and historical 
sources are almost at a prehistoric level. However, after 600AD 
we get an increasingly vibrant and full picture of the peoples 
known as the Anglo-Saxons. To refer to all of this period then 
as the Dark Ages is perhaps unfair. 

The term Anglo-Saxon is a collective description of those folk 
from north Germany and neighbouring areas who increasingly 
settled in Britain from the 5th century onwards. Initially they 
settled in the east and southeast. Gradually they spread 
westwards until their influence, culture and above all language 
was dominant across the country down to Cornwall, across to 
the Welsh border and north towards Scotland. The very word 
‘England’ is a derivation of ‘Land of the Angles’. East Anglia 
was settled by Angles, and Essex by Saxons (the east Saxons). 

There is no activity with Caldecote that can be allocated to this 
period. The Roman farmsteads were abandoned in the 5th 
century. Although there is some evidence of 5th century Saxon 
activity around Cambourne, there is no evidence of settlement 
in this area. Elsewhere in the county and region we have 
extensive information about their settlements and cemeteries. 

There could be several reasons for this. A lot of early Saxon 
activity is focussed along river valleys and the fen edge. They 
favoured drained soils for habitation. Environmental evidence 
suggests that throughout the period from the Roman through to 
the mediaeval, the climate was getting warmer. Water levels 
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were rising and the landscape on the clay plateau was 
increasingly dominated by wet grassland. This was not so ideal 
for settlement. Also, the level of technology used by common 
people diminished during the early Saxon period. It is possible 
that the heavy clays soils were not favoured, especially as there 
were alternative places to live. 

Anglo-Saxon England prior to the 9th century comprised a 
series of kingdoms. The relationships, both martial and marital, 
between these are key to their understanding. Cambridgeshire 
formed the boundary initially between the kingdoms of Mercia 
and East Anglia. A smaller kingdom, known as the Gyrwas, 
existed to the north in the fens, although by the time we hear of 
it is already subject to the kings of East Anglia. 

East Anglia was a dominant kingdom in the 6th and 7th century. 
The influence of its kings can be seen in the burial at Sutton 
Hoo, where imports and riches from across Europe and beyond 
are exhibited. The kings of East Anglia were instrumental in 
supporting the reintroduction of Christianity into England, which 
had been another loss from the Roman period. Aethelthryth, 
daughter the King of East Anglia, founded Ely Abbey, which 
was to become one the most powerful places in mediaeval 
England. 

However, this dominance was increasingly challenged by 
Mercia. The ruling family of this kingdom founded Peterborough 
Abbey and others, and through a series of strong and 
aggressive kings, including Offa, finally absorbed East Anglia as 
a client kingdom in the 8th century. 

The 9th century saw the re-establishment of a settlement in 
Cambridge, and an increase in stability and the sophistication 
of material culture across the region. This was potentially upset 
by the Vikings, who first raided in the 790s and by the 840s 
were a regular threat. 

The word ‘Viking’ is derived from the Old English word denoting 
a pirate. 

Travelling from Denmark initially, and later Norway, they came 
from the sea and traversed using rivers. Initially they were 
searching for loot and wealth to take home. They increasingly 
targeted churches and other high status sites, not as the church 
claimed, because they were fighting God, but because 
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churches and monasteries were usually softly defended and 
contained riches. Increasingly the raids became larger and in 
850AD, the Viking army over wintered in Britain rather than 
returning home. 

There is a subsequent shift from raiding to colonisation but, in 
866AD, a large army invaded East Anglia for the first time. This 
one moved north to defeat Northumbria, but in 869AD a second 
invasion took place. The East Anglian King Edmund was 
defeated and killed, and according to the chronicles of the time, 
many places, including Ely, Peterborough and probably 
Cambridge, were sacked. However, the army then settled 
down, presumably intermarried with the local population and to 
all intents and purposes became resident. 

The Treaty of Wedmore in 878AD ended this phase of warfare 
and resulted in England being divided into two along the 
Roman Road of Watling Street, running from London to 
Chester. The north and east, including Cambridgeshire, was 
passed to the Vikings and is known as the Danelaw. The south 
and west remained Saxon under the Kings of Wessex. This 
treaty was negotiated by Alfred the Great. Twenty years later 
his son Edward the Elder began to push back into Danelaw 
lands to bring them under West Saxon, or English, control. It is 
recorded that in 921 AD Edward invaded Bedford and 
Huntingdon, defeating the army and accepted the subjugation 
of the people. Cambridgeshire was brought back into English 
control. 

This apparent ease of re-conquest of the east is not surprising 
when one considers that a generation has passed since the 
initial conquest. The initial Viking settlers had intermarried and 
absorbed the English culture. Although place name evidence 
indicated their existence, there is little material evidence that 
one can immediately identify as ‘Viking’ rather than ‘Saxon.’ 
The inhabitants of Cambridgeshire in 921 AD would have been a 
mixture of English, Viking and no doubt some native British, 
with a seemingly similar material culture and living similar 
lifestyles. It is hardly surprising that they chose peace with the 
kings of Wessex. 

England was finally unified under one king by Edgar the 
Peaceable in the 960s. He was crowned in 973AD. Edgar also 
encouraged the reintroduction of Benedictine monasteries. He 
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supported the re-establishment of places such as Ely and 
Peterborough, plus new establishments like Ramsey. Smaller 
monastic establishments such as St Neots and Swavesey were 
also created. 

The most important consequence of the reunification of 
England under one king and the promotion of monasteries was 
the associated formation of the mediaeval English landscape. 
Much of what is considered to be mediaeval, such as nucleated 
settlements, with manors, churches, farmlands, woodlands, 
mills and so on actually originates from the mid-IOth century 
across several areas of the country, including Cambridgeshire. 
Caldecote is no exception. The Domesday Survey of 1086 
records that at the time of the Norman Conquest, the manor of 
Caldecote had been held by Edeva the Fair, with a smallholding 
by Earl Waltheof of East Anglia. Edeva is an enigma. According 
to Domesday she was one of the richest, non-clergy 
landowners in Cambridgeshire before the Norman Conquest. 
But, by 1086, she is not mentioned, and most of her land had 
passed to Count Alan of Brittany. It has been speculated that 
Edeva may have been Edith Swan neck, the consort of King 
Harold Godwinesson who was killed at Hastings. 

Interestingly, only the over lordship changes and the actual lord 
of the manor, Aelmar remained the same. His main holding 
appears to have been Bourn, with Caldecote as a secondary 
manor. A lesser manor also existed. The main manor in 
Caldecote wasn’t large, but did have woodland and meadow. It 
was almost certainly located around what is now old Caldecote, 
stretching north along Main Street from the church, overlooking 
Bourn Brook. 


Mediaeval Caldecote 

The Mediaeval period started in 1066 with the arrival of William 
the Conqueror from Normandy in France and ended in 1485 
when Henry Tudor was crowned King of England. During that 
time the whole country including Caldecote and 
Cambridgeshire saw many changes to the structure of society. 

William was crowned King after killing Harold and many of the 
English nobility at the Battle of Hastings. Their land was then 
confiscated and given to Norman Barons and soldiers. It was 
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also sold to raise money for the Royal treasury and in order to 
assess the true value of the land William decided to 
commission a record. This was the Doomsday Book, in which 
Caldecote is mentioned. 

The village was an agricultural village as it is now, with the 
population of 85 living in approximately 17 dwellings. All of 
these were at peasantry level, renting their lands from members 
of the nobility. It was the basis of a feudal society introduced by 
King William. It operated in a strict pecking order and pyramid 
of power. The good thing about this social system was that 
there was mobility and every member of society could change 
their status. The King was at the top of the so-called pyramid 
only being answerable to the Pope. He owned all the land and 
he could grant it to members of society in exchange for 
services carried out for him. In particular, this was fighting wars 
under his banner. So the next level of the pyramid would be the 
nobility with their armies and then lesser fighting nobles called 
vassels. The land and property held by these nobles was 
looked after by peasants, yeoman and servants. Sometimes 
they were free in that they had been able to buy their own land 
from their master, but more often than not, they were owned by 
the nobles and could not leave the land they worked without 
permission. 

In Caldecote there were 2 sokesmen who could dispose of their 
land with or without the permission of the landowner, 12 
bordars, 1 cottar (these were labourers who also occupied 
cottages), and 2 serfs who would have been classified as 
slaves. All of them would have been involved in working the 
land and maintaining property of the lord of the manor. In 1086 
the chief landowners were Count Alan of Brittany, Harduin de 
Scaler and David de Argentoanago’s. 

Farming system in Mediaeval Times 

The method of measurement for agricultural land in mediaeval 
England was very different from how it is today. For tax 
purposes, land was calculated using HIDES and VIRGRATES. A 
hide consisted of 4 vigrates. A vigrate consisted of 30 acres. A 
hide therefore was 120 acres. In Caldecote we see that, ‘Almar 
holds from Count Alan, half a hide’ and from Harduin, ‘2 knights 
hold 3 vigrates and ten acres’ Apart from the king who alone 
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owned the land, everyone else held their land through their 
noble overlord. In the case of the highest nobles, this would 
have meant the king himself. In fact this is still the case. Only 
the Queen actually ’owns’ land even now. This is one of the 
quaint things about British law. 

The way that arable land was calculated was through the 
plough and the size of the team, ie. Number of oxen used. In 
Caldecote, we know from the Doomsday book that there was 
land for 41/2 plough teams with 36 oxen and it was divided thus: 

Count Alan - 1 Plough 

Harduin de Scaler - None 

David de Argentoanago’s - None 

Other members of the population - 31/2 plough teams. 

The meadowlands in any village were usually 2 or 3 times more 
valuable than arable land. This was because it was used for 
feeding livestock, which carried out ploughing and 
transportation tasks as mentioned above. They also supplied 
very important manure. The meadows were managed very 
carefully, being divided into areas called TIMBRELL or lots, to 
make sure each household had access to this valuable 
resource. The areas were then divided into strips called DOLES. 

In the arable open field, the unit of ownership was also a strip or 
a selion, which was 16^ feet wide. These selions lay parallel to 
each other making up an area roughly 220 yards square called 
a furlong. There was a hollow between each one and the soil 
that was removed from this area by the ploughing built up over 
the years to be as high as four or five feet. Thus we have a ridge 
and furrow, although this term is more modern. 

In order for the fields to maintain their fertility they were worked 
in a 3-field rotation and were divided into a south field, west 
field and east field as follows: 



SOUTH 

WEST 

EAST 

1 

Wheat 

Dredge 

Fallow 

2 

Dredge 

Fallow 

Wheat 

3 

Fallow 

Wheat 

Dredge 
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Dredge was a mixture of oats and barley, sown and harvested 
in one crop. There needed to be an agreement between the 
users of the fields about which furlongs were south, which were 
west and which east. 

After the crops were harvested they would have been divided 
for sale, for the Priory, the manor or for the worker himself. The 
harvested grain would most likely be taken to the mill in Bourn 
called Caldecote Mill. This was sited on the Rygeweye where, in 
later years, hundreds of pieces of lava millstone were found in 
plough soil. The mill was probably there from about 1200 for 
many centuries, but its name and usage was first recorded in 
1314. It would grind corn and wheat to make flour for the 
peasant’s bread. The mill paid a tithe to Barnwell Priory of 2 
shillings per annum. The site where the mill had stood was 
called Caldecote Mill field in 1795. 

These farming systems and social hierarchy remained in place 
for many years until the country was hit by four violent attacks 
of the plague. In many parts of the country, the population was 
decimated. However, it was not always consistent in the same 
areas at the same time. For example in one year, the village of 
Shefford went unscathed with no deaths, whereas down the 



Mediaeval strip farming remains, still visible near the church 
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Shefford went unscathed with no deaths, whereas down the 
road at Orwell many families were affected. When the plague 
returned in its second bout, Shefford’s population was almost 
wiped out. 

The Plague 

The Black Death first came to the east of England in 1349, then 
again in 1361, 1369, and 1375. The nation’s population reduced 
by half and only started to rise by 1520, when there were as 
many people as there were in 1086, in the later years of the 
mediaeval period. For Caldecote the only records showing the 
devastating effect of the plague were by how much of the land 
went uncultivated. Families were either all killed off leaving no 
heir to the land and houses, or people packed up their 
belongings and left very swiftly for new pastures. Records show 
that in Bourn, the Manor was responsible for allocating and 
selling land to new owners or tenants. As Caldecote was a 
hamlet of the latter, one can assume that the Manor in 
Caldecote took on a similar task. 

The children of noble and peasant families had the right to 
inherit land from parents after death. In the plague years there 
were many instances where the only surviving member of the 
family was very young. Young children were not able to 
maintain the cultivation of the land and look after buildings. If 
the land was of a substantial amount, good money would be 
paid to have the child as a ward by another family. This gave 
them the right to use the child’s land until it came of an age 
when it could look after it itself. If the child was a girl then, when 
she became of a marriageable age, she would attract an even 
bigger amount of money to secure the use of her inheritance. 

We see a particularly good example of these practices with 
regard to Caldecote. 

Barnwell Priory owned much of the land in Caldecote and was 
therefore the beneficiary of allocating orphans to prosperous 
families. We see this at work in the case of Agnes Bette. 
(‘Medieval Bourn’, David Baxter, pp 86-88). 

‘At the court held here on Thursday before feast of the Apostles 
Simon and Jude, in the 44th year of the reign of King Edward 
the Third (25 October! 370), the lord granted John Crysp of 
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Caldecote custody of Agnes, daughter and heir of Robert Bette, 
together with all the lands and tenements then in the lord’s 
hands by reason of the minority of the said Agnes, for a 
premium of 23 shillings and 4 pence. And he undertook to do all 
the service and customs that were owing to the lord from the 
said tenement until Agnes came of age.’ 


The Bette land was actually in Bourn, still under the ownership 
of Barnwell Priory. John Crysp had prospered greatly in the 
plague years acquiring land in 1351 and 1367, including all the 
manor demesne land in Caldecote (about 27 acres) making him 
one of the biggest land owners in the area. It seemed only 
natural that the Priory would award him the wardship of Agnes 
Bette and the use of her land. When she came of marriageable 
age however, he thought that the Priory had forgotten about her 
and tried to illegally profit from her marriage. The Priory had, 
however, kept its records up to date and a memorandum reads: 

‘John Crysp sold the marriage of the said Agnes to John Mareys 
without license. Therefore it is ordered that the said John Crysp 
should be distrained to satisfy the lord in the matter of the said 
marriage. ’ 


Agnes and John remained married and had several children. 
Agnes outlived John and died in 1427 at the age of 68 where 
upon the main tenement went to her eldest son whose 
descendants held the land to the end of Middle Ages. 

We come across the subsequent holders of this land in a later 
chapter. 

After The Plague 

Britain changed quite drastically after the plague. As the 
population had reduced in size, the biggest change was in the 
number of people that were available to work the land for the 
lords and nobility who had managed to escape the dreadful 
illness. The demand for labour meant the end of slavery and 
peasants found themselves in a position to negotiate for cash 
payments rather than having to work the land for themselves. 
The size of individual holdings increased too as areas were put 
together in order to secure their cultivation and prevent them 
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falling into decline. Peasants were able to increase their 
livestock, have more leisure time and eat better food. However, 
this new higher standard of living also resulted in disobedience 
from the lower classes to those in authority. 

In the locality of Bourn and Caldecote, there is evidence that 
the canons of Barnwell Priory tried very hard to keep things as 
they had been before the plague. In particular, maintain the 
strict collection of tithes and rents from holdings acquired by 
the Priory and leased to families. Court records show there was 
a steady increase in minor criminal activity. Many peasants 
trespassed with their livestock onto Priory land and often stole 
crops that did not belong to them. This behaviour was 
unthinkable before the plague years and so we see the 
introduction of very strict punishments and fines. 

Everything climaxed in the Peasants’ Revolt in 1381. There is no 
evidence that Caldecote was attacked or took part in the 
violence and the famous march up to London, where there was 
a confrontation with the King. Some historians have recorded 
that the peasants were brutish and uneducated, but it was a 
highly organised event with many attacks taking place 
simultaneously in many parts of the country. Those places and 
people who were targeted were well thought through. The 
demands were not all about the hard life of the peasant. 
Patience at the negotiations wore out with the King and the 
nobility. The leader, Watt Tyler, was captured and given a 
traitor’s death, together with many other rebels in London and 
all over the country. Cambridgeshire did not suffer, although 
there are records of smaller scale rioting. 

The Church in the mediaeval period 

As we have seen the church had immense power during the 
middle ages. It controlled huge amounts of land, collected 
tithes and rents. It looked after the welfare of the community, 
held criminal courts and handed out judgements, punishments 
and fines and could dictate who could marry who. In fact, the 
only person that the King was answerable to was the Pope in 
Rome. Throughout this time there were requests from His 
Holiness to the King to raise monies to help fight crusades in 
the Holy land. This was done through high taxes administered 
by, in the case of Caldecote, Barnwell Priory. Each village in the 
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locality of the Priory would undergo a valuation to determine its 
wealth and therefore the amount that it could afford for the 
Church’s mission. All the details were recorded in detail in The 
Barnwell Book. From this, we know that the first tax demand 
was in 1199 by Pope Innocent III. Then in 1250 there was the 
Valuation of Norwich and the third taxation was in 1291. This 
was much more burdensome than the others. Pope Nicholas 
enforced it for six years, which put much strain on the lower 
members of the population. 

As a reward, the Priory was granted permission in 1211 by King 
John to hold a fair on Midsummer Common in Cambridge every 
year in June. This provided an opportunity for foods, crops, 
livestock and other wares to be sold to townspeople and 
travellers from other counties. There was another very 
important fair held at Stourbridge in Cambridge for the benefit 
of the leper hospital of St. Mary Magdalene. 

The power and influence of the church continued for many 
years until the dissolution of the monasteries. This resulted in 
the biggest change in land tenure since the Norman Conquest. 
Barnwell Priory was the most dominant landowner in the area 
with 1 ,200 acres under its management, but there are no 
records to indicate what happened to it after its dissolution. 
Christ’s College records show that it only received 225 acres 
from the King. So, in all probability, it came under the crown’s 
control until such time as they sold it or gave it as gifts to 
reward courtiers. 

Other Mediaeval Industries connected to Caldecote 

In the book ’Medieval Bourn’ by David Baxter it has been 
suggested that there was an iron smelting works in Caldecote, 
or what is now Highfields, in the late middle ages. The evidence 
comes in the form of iron slag found in the ground in 
concentrated areas which indicates a site of a permanent forge. 
We know slag was found in the ground near to Clare cottages. 
The area around Caldecote is rich in the resources and natural 
materials needed for smelting and forging. In fact, there was a 
quarry yielding iron ore in Bourn, right up to the 19th century. 
Clay for building furnaces was readily available and there was 
plenty of woodland to produce charcoal. The process would 
take the best part of a day and would result in an iron bloom. 
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While it was still hot, the bloom was split with an axe into 
smaller lumps to be moulded into anything from ploughs to 
horseshoes. All the tools required for chopping wood, breaking 
stone and moulding leather - anything required to keep a farm 
working - were produced. The waste product from all this 
activity was the slag that provides the evidence today of the 
mediaeval industry. 

Local government 

Under the Saxons the country in each kingdom was divided into 
shires which were controlled by a shire-reeve (Sheriff). The 
Saxons introduced the division of a shire into hundreds for 
administrative, judicial and military purposes. Each of these had 
enough land to sustain a hundred households or hides headed 
by a hundred-man. He was responsible for administration, 
justice and supplying troops as well as leading them. While not 
hereditary, by the tenth century the post tended to be given to 
someone from an outstanding family. Within each hundred 
there was a place where the men of the hundred could discuss 
local issues. Judicial trials took place here as well. The role of 
this court was detailed in the Dooms or laws of King Edgar. The 
site of this meeting place normally gave its name to the 
hundred. As Caldecote is in the hundred of Longstowe, this 
would have been where the men met. The word Stowe means 
place so this in its name could well mean the site of the Moot, 
the meeting place of the hundred. 

A hundred was further divided into tithings which contained ten 
households or hides. A hide was reckoned to be between sixty 
to a hundred and twenty old acres (15 to 30 modern acres) 
depending on the quality and fertility of the land. 

When the Normans took over the country they continued to use 
the same divisional system. As hundred boundaries were 
independent of both parish and county boundaries, this could 
cause problems. The number of hundreds each county had 
could vary over time too. However, the Doomsday book is 
helpful in pinning down the situation as it was in 1066. 

Longstowe hundred contained twelve vills divided into four, 
each containing twenty five hides. The Easternmost was made 
up of Toft, Kingston and Eversden, the next Bourn and 
Longstowe. 
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As the parish of Caldecote was linked to that of Bourn it could 
well have been within this section. However geographically, 
Caldecote is closer to the first section. 

Caxton, Eltisley, Croxton and Little Gransden made up the third 
and the last was made up of Gamlingay and Hatley. 

Hardwick, which was once included in Toft, gained independent 
status as a vill perhaps as its main manor was included in 
liberty of the Church of Ely. 

Longstowe remained a Royal Hundred whose bailiff farmed it 
for 4 marks in 1260 and 6 marks ini 279. By the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries it formed one group with the Armingford, 
Thriplow and Wetherby Hundreds. 

In 1271 and 1272 the sheriff claimed that the villagers of 
Longstowe were obliged to supply him with a building in which 
he could hold his tourne. As Longstowe is at the centre of the 
hundred, a possible site for this would have been at the 
crossroads where the Bourn to Little Gransden ‘road’ crosses 
Ermine street. Seventeen tenants owed suit to the Hundred 
Court around 1235. However, this number declined so that by 
1279 only nine remained. The names of the villages give some 
indication of their origin. For example Caxton and Croxton 
indicate that they were founded by Danes. 

Over time the main function of a hundred was the 
administration of law and keeping the peace. By the twelfth 
century, the Hundred Court met once a month. Then it became 
fortnightly and after 1234, once every three weeks. Where the 
hundred was under the jurisdiction of the crown, the chief 
magistrate was the sheriff. Where the hundreds were in private 
hands, with the lordship attached to the main manor of the 
area, this was different. If it became hereditary under a Lord 
then a steward was appointed in place of a sheriff. The 
importance of these courts declined from the seventeenth 
century with the changes in jurisprudence and finally with the 
establishment of county courts in 1867. We know that at one 
time the Manor House contained a court and that a gibbet was 
constructed near the corner of the Bourn - Toft highway and 
the road into Caldecote. 

Between 1 832 (after the major electoral reform took place) and 
1885, the hundreds were used to define parliamentary 
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constituencies, after which a different sub division was used. 
Also, similar sub divisions of counties were used with respect to 
poor law unions, sanitary and highway districts. 

In this section we have covered the history of Caldecote from a 
time when nothing was written and arrived at a time when we 
start to have detailed records. We are now at a period of 
historical record, as distinct from just an archaeological one. 
We can start to put names to those shadows of the past, which 
flickered across the Caldecote landscape. In the next chapter, 
we move on to the late mediaeval period and we also see what 
the daily life of the villagers was like. We are also arriving in a 
time where at last we have a record of all who were born, 
married and died in the village. 
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The Shadows Start to have 
Names: The Thread Strengthens 

As we have seen, the devastation left nationally by the Black 
Death in effect created a revolution. Labourers were no longer 
tied to the land as serfs but were a wage-earning group. 
Ownership and its tenancy had changed too. Details of those 
living at the time are scant. 

One reason for this is the fact that the clergy in all of its forms 
was particularly hit. As a group they mixed more with all sectors 
of society, were more mobile and dealt with the dead and 
dying. As this group was the most literate section of society and 
were used to record taking, their loss meant that records 
became sketchy. In addition to this, there wasn’t a legal 
requirement for records of baptisms, marriages and deaths to 
be kept until 1538, though many parishes ignored this law and 
another order was sent out in 1558 to reinforce the rule. 



17 th century parish records 
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Many of the early records, where they still exist, are often 
difficult to read (See photo). The records that still exist for 
Caldecote run from 1604. The first is the marriage between 
Raphe Bagleye and Margaritte Bull. 

At the time, not everyone living in Caldecote would be listed 
there. With strong links to the nearby villages, especially Bourn, 
we find that items are recorded in this parish’s records. 

We find no records of plague in the Caldecote record, however 
in 1 603 we find fifty people buried who are listed as dying of the 
plague. We know that the Black Death was not the end of 
plague. After all, the great plague of London was not until 1665. 
With such a large number dying nearby it would be surprising if 
Caldecote had not felt some of the effects. 

All was not doom and gloom for the farm-workers. Under the 
Catholic Church, there were plenty of feast days and holidays. 
The seasons such as Harvest time were celebrated. May Day, 
despite being a Pagan festival, was still celebrated, though the 
activities were often condemned by the church who took a dim 
view of anything to do with sex. Christmas really was twelve 
days. This was still the period of Wassailing and a village feast 
was held by the Lord of the Manor for his tenants and servants. 

Things did change with the Reformation and the rise of 
Puritanism. The puritans attempted to ban any form of 
enjoyment, so this led to the end of many festivals and holidays 
which were seen as either papist or pagan. Christmas was a 
definite victim. There were other far-reaching changes at this 
time. 

Whether the local villagers agreed with them or not, we cannot 
say. As with the changes following the switch to Protestantism 
and then back again, once the Catholic Queen Anne had died, it 
was probably better if doubters kept their views to themselves. 
However, as we can see in the chapter about the church, the 
changes that Puritanism brought seem to have been popular. 
Nationally, however, this was not the case. 

One example was the matter of marriage. The 1653 Act 
instituted civil marriage; couples had to be married by a Justice 
of the Peace. This proved unpopular and those who could 
afford to do so had a religious blessing afterwards. By 1658, 
weddings by the clergy resumed and after the restoration, pre- 
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war practices were resumed. Some of these had been quite 
casual affairs. Under canon law, a public declaration with a 
witness could be regarded as marriage. Some places had the 
tradition from centuries back of couples jumping over a broom 
as part of such a ceremony to seal the deed. The trouble was 
that with nothing written down such a marriage was hard to 
prove and could lead to all sorts of arguments. 

To prevent many of the problems this caused, a new Marriage 
Act was passed in 1753. From 1754, the only form of marriage 
recognised was one held in church according to canon law and 
duly recorded in the parish register. Anyone under 21 needed 
the consent of their parents or guardian. From this point on any 
contraventions would be handled by a secular court. An 
ecclesiastical court would no longer have any say in the matter. 

Farming was still largely done by the strip method. This meant 
that the third left fallow was unproductive. Each section or 
allotment in a large field could well be farmed by a different 
family. However, when possible, once the new better methods 
of farming made famous in Norfolk became well known, some 
farmers and landowners tried to consolidate their land into 
convenient parcels rather than have bits of land scattered over 
several fields. 

The land around Caldecote is not good quality being of heavy 
clay. In addition, there were small fields called a close, which 
each farm had, but which were scattered around the village 
often in different parishes. 

Possibly because of this there were plenty of groves of trees. 
We know that there were ancient orchards. However, their age 
is uncertain. They probably date from the Tudor period. The 
tithe map shows how small each close was. Again, because of 
the quality of the land much was left to pasture. The common 
land if laid to pasture would hold the cattle and sheep of any 
villager. 

Not all though was common land. For example, in 1636 Charles 
I granted Licence to Henry Welles and his wife Elizabeth to 
alienate certain messuages, 50 acres, ponds and 10 acres of 
pasture in Caldecote to Sir Thomas Cotton. Alienation was the 
ancient term for selling land. In this case, it seems that this land 
may have come into the hands of the Welles directly from the 
crown. 
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Farmers, unless they were fortunate in holding the freehold of 
the land, leased it from the owner. With the dissolution of the 
monasteries, much of the land owned by the church passed 
into secular hands. This meant that tithes paid on this land 
passed through the hands of the new landowners who owned 
the livings and not direct to the church. In the case of 
Caldecote, with the end of Barnwell Priory, they went to Christ’s 
College (See the chapter on the church). 

We know that the rearing of sheep was very profitable and 
many land transactions refer to sheep runs as well as pasture. 
The management of the woodland was also an important 
income for farmers as this entry in the Cambridge Chronicle 
attests: 


3 Sept 1808 to be sold by auction by T. Prior 
On Tuesday the 13th day of September inst. On the premises of 
the owner at Caldecot, in the county of Cambridge; two groves 
of growing elms. A considerable number of hewn ash, oak and 
elm trees, with several lots of leg and fire wood. The sale will 
commence at ten o’clock in the fore-noon and finish before 
dinner- two months credit will be given, on approved joint 
security. Catalogues will be distributed and may be had at most 
of the public houses in the neighbouring villages; at the several 
inns in Cambridge, and of the auctioneer at the angel inn, in 
Cambridge. 


Woodland was important not only as a source of timber but of 
material for cooking and heating. Until canals and later the 
railway, transporting such bulky goods was both difficult and 
expensive. Pigs were often kept in the wooded area and of 
course, they were the site of wild game birds such as pigeon. 


Everyday Life 

The daily routine of life for the average villager probably had not 
changed that much. The vast majority worked on the land. 
Agriculture was still a hard, labour-intensive industry. People 
lived in cottages on the farms they worked on. By the late 
Middle Ages these cottages were usually small and built from 
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local materials. In this area they would be thatched, made of 
wattle and daub and to our eyes were little more than hovels - 
unlike the 16th century farmhouses we are familiar with. The 
buildings would be largely single storey, possibly with an attic 
where some would sleep, but most folk would sleep around the 
fire in what was probably a single roomed structure. They would 
have few belongings. Life was a much more communal affair. 

The fire was used for cooking. Until the 17th century this would 
consist of pottage; largely a vegetable stew, which could be 
cooked and kept hot on the fire for a long time. Generally, the 
cooking pot was topped up daily. The better off in the village 
would have a more varied diet. Generally this improved for 
everyone as the centuries passed. The main source of meat 
would be pig. Keeping a pig would have been usual for any 
family and they would have had access to common land to 
keep it. Storing the meat by smoking, salting and so on is 
relatively easy. Such preserved meat would keep the family 
supplied in the hardest times of year such as winter. The 
consumption of wheat bread was one staple, which everyone 
began to eat on a regular basis. With no oven, the average farm 
worker had to rely on the farmhouse to cook it. 

The farmhouse would be bigger and would develop into the sort 
of house we can still see traces of in the village. From the 
sixteenth century house design improved and there was a 
greater use of chimneys and fireplaces. However, the kitchen 
range would have to wait until Abraham Darby of Coalbrookdale 
developed cheaper and more efficient ways to smelt iron, 
before they could be designed and made available (In fact, the 
average house would have to wait until the Victorian Age). 

Everyone connected to the farm would have had their main 
meal of the day together. Roasting meat on a spit has been 
practiced of course since man first started to cook. Now with 
the fireplace at one end of the room the spit was usually in front 
of the fire with a tray underneath to collect the juices. In large 
houses, until well into the Tudor period, this was turned by a 
child usually virtually naked due to the heat. However, 
mechanical methods became widespread especially as 
clockwork systems developed. The main meal was, by our 
standards, taken early. However, a long morning’s work had 
been done by then. 
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The day started early, especially for women. In the summer, a 
wife was likely to get up at four in the morning and at five in 
winter when it was still dark. Bear in mind the only form of 
lighting for the poor, other than the moon, would be a rush light. 
Tallow candles were too expensive. Women usually milked the 
cattle and looked after the home, collecting water and so on. 
One of reasons cattle wore bells was so that they could be 
found in the dark so they could be milked. While a farmhouse 
would have a dairy to prepare butter and cheese, the idea of a 
milking parlour is a modern idea. In any case, a farm worker 
before enclosure would probably only have one or two cows. 
Cattle were still wearing bells in 1910. 

Water was drawn from wells or the ponds dotted about the 
village. The nearby inhabitants shared the pond by Lilly Farm 
until piped water arrived in the village during WWII. Manor Farm 
was fortunate in having three wells. With the high water table in 
the village, the ponds easily kept full. 

We must remember however, that water was not really used for 
drinking. Everyone drank beer, which despite the alcohol was 
much better for them. As the water used to brew it was boiled, 
it was sterile and the alcohol would keep it safe for a short 
while. The quantity of alcohol was low in any case and the ale 
produced would not have contained hops until their general use 
in commercial brewing. Even then, hops would not necessarily 
have been available for domestic production. It was also an 
important source of nutrition. 

We know that the farmhouses brewed their own beer. Lawrence 
Clarke recalled seeing evidence of a brew house at Manor Farm 
in his youth. It is possible that the farm labourers and their 
families received a beer allowance as part of their wages. 
Joseph Clarke’s Great Uncle and Uncle had interests too in 
commercial brewing though this would be a much different 
matter. 

We also know that the farms had dairies so milk and butter was 
available. It is not clear whether cheese was made, but it is 
most likely. 

We can see a reference to brewing equipment in the farm sale 
seen below in the Cambridge Chronicle. 
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21 April, 1815 


Three Horses, Four Cows etc. Caldecote to be sold by auction 
by Elliott Smith, on the premises of Mr Robbery Phipps, next 
Tuesday, the 25th day of April 1815 on account of the great 
number of lots, exactly at 11; 

All the live and Dead Farming stock consisting of three useful 
cart mares three fine young cows in profit and one ditto with a 
calf, a fine Suffolk sow, eight pigs, two carts, 5 ploughs, 
harrows, oak roll, part of a stock of hay, six dozen new hurdles, 
horse harness, sacks, riddles, corn screen etc.; 

The household furniture etc. consists of four-post and coach- 
top bedsteads and furniture; feather beds and bedding, elm and 
other tables and chairs; a very excellent 8-day clock in a walnut 
case, by Cooke of Cambridge; a large beaufet with two doors, 
nearly new; large brewing copper, will brew 36 gallons, nearly 
new, a small washing ditto, brewing tubs and casks, a very large 
cheese press, small barrel churn, milk keeler, etc, etc., as will 
appear in catalogues to be had at the Red Lion, Toft; White 
Horse, Comberton; Chequers, Hardwick; plough, Coton; Horse 
and Crown, Madingley;Two-pot House; and of Elliot Smith, 
auctioneer, Cambridge. 


In our throw-away world, it is surprising that seemingly minor 
items were considered important enough to sell. It also shows 
how important inns and public houses were to conducting 
business. 

The early 19th century was a time of change in Caldecote, as 
everywhere else in Britain. There had been a general 
improvement in the standard of living since the early 
industrialisation of the Tudors. Now with mass production these 
improvements were felt in rural as well as urban areas. New 
ideas and inventions were making a difference. Housing was 
improving. It is at this time, as we see in the housing chapter, 
that bricks were being used more and more and new fireplaces 
and fittings were being installed in the larger houses. Tea at £10 
a pound had been out of the reach of most people. However, 
once the idea of free trade had taken hold and the tax on tea 
had been reduced, a wider group could afford to drink it. 
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While celebrating saint’s days and so on disappeared with the 
Reformation and Puritanism, some traditions returned. 

It was not until the Georgian period that the idea of celebrating 
Christmas with more than just holding the relevant Christmas 
church services began. The traditions of dressing houses with 
greenery were revived. George Ill’s wife, Queen Charlotte, first 
brought the idea of a Christmas tree from her native Germany 
to decorate the Royal Palace, although it was not until Prince 
Albert that the idea really took hold. 

In a rural village, it was the celebrations that were linked to the 
passing of the seasons that were important. Some, such as 
Harvest time, were adopted by the church. We have a record of 
such celebrations taken from the Cambridge Chronicle: 


25 Sept 1869 

Caldecote Gleaners Treat and harvest thanksgiving. 

The gleaners treat here was held on Wednesday 15th inst in one 
of the Glebe Farm fields occupied by Mr James Barnes, At three 
o’clock almost the whole village except one or two infirm 
persons to whom tea, etc was sent sat down to an excellent tea, 
cake bread and butter supplied by Mir. Bodger of Toft. The men 
and harvest lads joined by their own wish paying 6d each. After 
tea games of football and thread the needle etc, running races 
by men women and children in turn, and sack races for men and 
lads for various prizes afforded general pleasure. The babies 
and younger children each received a pocket handkerchief, and 
one and all seemed to enjoy themselves well in spite of a gale of 
wind. The Rev E. A. Powell, the vicar, entered most fully into the 
enjoyment of the afternoon. 

At 7 pm. the Rev. D. Y. Blakiston the curate of Toft and 
Caldecote called for three cheers for the farmers who with other 
persons had all subscribed and had also given the men their 
time; he included ‘Farmer Powell’ (the vicar) remarking that 
George III delighted to be called farmer George. 

Many thanks were due to Mr and Mrs James Barnes and family 
for their personal kindness and exertions. All those present he 
invited to the oldest house for the public in the village, namely 
the house of God and there to thank the Lord for the harvest of 
his bounties. 
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At 7.30 a harvest thanksgiving service was held in Caidecote 
Church for the united parishes of Toft and Caidecote. The small 
church was appropriately decorated with texts, fruit, flowers, 
grain of all kinds and evergreens from the two parishes. Mr 
Amps, Esq. M.A. from Cambridge took his usual place at the 
harmonium and a full choir led the hymns heartily. The church 
was densely crowded and after a sermon by the Rev. D. Y. 
Blaketon a collection was made for Addenbrookes Hospital 
amounted to three pounds three shillings and sixpence 
halfpenny and will doubtless be augmented by contributions of 
some who couldn’t attend. 


Compared to the Harvest celebrations, which traditionally took 
place in other parts of the country, where feasting, drinking and 
dancing took place, this seems rather a tame, respectable 
affair. No doubt, that type of gathering occurred in nearby 
villages, possibly Childerley where their barn would have made 
an ideal venue for such an occasion. This was certainly used in 
more recent times (See the chapter on education). 

Enclosure came late to Caidecote. In the Chronicle we come 
across several announcements from 1813, such as the 
following on 10 September, 1819: 

Caidecote Enclosure. 

Notice is hereby given that application will be made to 
Parliament in the ensuing session, for leave to bring in a Bill for 
dividing, allotting, and enclosing the Open and Common fields, 
Commons, Common arable Lands and Waste Grounds, in the 
Parish of Caidecote, in the County of Cambridge; and for 
exonerating all the lands in the said parish from great and small 
Tithes. 

Pemberton and Fiske, Cambridge 9th September 1819. 


At the time of enclosure there were ten main landowners of 
Caidecote. Clare, Christ’s and St. John’s Colleges each owned 
a large percentage of the parish. The Reverend William Webb, 
Joseph Westrope Henry Dumoile, James Myers and 
Haggerstone with the Reverend E. A. Powell and the Church 
Wardens and Overseers being responsible for that owned by 
the church and known as Glebe land as well as the church and 
the Rectory (See maps in colour section). 
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This did not take place until 1854. While it did away with the 
common land, it made much better sense for the production of 
cereal crops. The ‘Norfolk four course rotation system’ could be 
better implemented. This did away with leaving a field fallow for 
a year. As we know from set-aside today, leaving land unused 
allows plenty of weeds to grow and does not always help 
improve the soil. With this system on the first year wheat is 
grown, turnips the second, barley the third, under-planted with 
clover and ryegrass which was grown for livestock to feed on in 
the fourth year. The discovery of potatoes led to the growth of 
the use of the Four Course Rotation system, especially in East 
Anglia, along with other crops such as carrots, cabbages and 
so on. 

Bigger fields also enabled other important developments; It is in 
this period that science plays a bigger role in farming. We now 
see the use of artificial fertilisers and chemicals to control 
disease both in plants and livestock. In 1842 Sir John Bennet 
Lawes successfully created a super phosphate from the 
phosphates in rock and coprolites (fossilised dung). Guano was 
being imported from 1840 to be used as fertiliser. 

The archive at Clare College holds many items of interest 
relating to Caldecote. One of these is the 1881-4 day-book 
belonging to Caldecote Farm (now known as Clare Farm). At 
this time it was farmed by John Chapman. Reading the book 
we get a fascinating look at the daily life there. We find entries 
regarding the sowing of clover as well as wheat and barley. 
Clover seed was expensive though. An entry on 6 May 1882 
shows that two and a half hundredweight of seed cost nine 
pounds seven shillings. 

Another important development was the introduction of 
mechanisation. The development and use of steam ploughing 
using two traction engines especially on heavy clay soils made 
ploughing much easier and quicker. However, it was no use 
having tiny fields for this equipment. 

The traction engine was ideal too for providing the power for 
threshing. Using one of the then new threshing machines 
attached by belt to the flywheel of the engine enabled this 
important job to be done much more quickly and efficiently than 
before. Hand threshing was both laborious, slow, dirty and not 
always that effective. Using this machinery (as we can see with 
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the photo of threshing at Manor Farm) saw farming edging 
towards modernity. 

The mechanical binder was available, invented in the USA in the 
1830s, and could be horse drawn. However, to buy this sort of 
equipment needed the sort of finance a small-scale farmer 
would not have. Like the sheep-shearers who travelled the 
country, it was now possible to hire travelling traction engine 
teams to carry out the work using their equipment. In the winter 
and spring this would be ploughing and in autumn it would be 
threshing. The ponds around the village were ideal for keeping 
the engines full of water. In fact, an extra one or two were 
possibly dug for this purpose. 

Lawrence Clarke also thought that one of the reasons Manor 
Farm received a tiled roof over the remains of the earlier 
thatched one was to protect the building from fire. Apart from 
the normal hazards of living in an age without modern lighting, 
when loss due to fire was an ever-present danger, having a 
steam engine working nearby was an added danger which it 
made sense to avoid if possible. Changing the roof would help. 

We can see from the day-book of Clare College’s farm that 
steam engines were used there. They came during the summer 
as related in the entries for 1882: 

Wednesday 21 June. Fine weather. Received two ton seven 
hundredweight coal from Watson. On the same day, the steam 
ploughs came during the afternoon. 

Thursday 22 June. Wet day but steam ploughs started to 
cultivate. Another ton ten hundredweight of coal came. 

16 September1882 paid thirty-seven pounds nineteen shillings 
to the men for the harvest as per book. 

Land was still left fallow. We see an entry for August, 1883 
where it was ploughed: 

Monday 6 August. Commenced harrowing fallow by steam. 

Tuesday 7 August. Fine weather. Two ton of coal came from 
Newman Bros. Ploughed trefoil land. 

Thursday 8 August. Finished during the afternoon. 
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Trefoil is a legume used to fix nitrogen in the soil. It was often 
used as an under-plant in fields where tall crops were due to be 
grown. 

Within the paperwork there was a receipt issued to Mr Phypers 
dated 9 December 1 882 from Newman Brothers. Their address 
was Coal Wharf, Old North Road Station. 

Threshing was done by steam too. We have an entry for 
Tuesday 30 October 1 883: 

Tuesday 30 October. Fine day. Machine came and thrashed 
oats and wheat. 

Wednesday 31 October. Thrashed barley. 70 head 24 tail. 
Began wheat and tares. 

Tares are a weed of the vetch family. They were often found in 
wheat fields. 

Using steam engines was an expensive process. On 18 
October 1883, C. Dawson was paid thirty-seven pounds sixteen 
shillings and sixpence for threshing. In addition, there was the 
cost of creating haystacks before the use of hay bales. The day 
before, S. Fly had been paid seven pounds three shillings and a 
penny-halfpenny for thatching and trimming haystacks. The 
cost of harvesting was expensive too. As it was a case of ‘all 
hands to the pumps’, whole families were involved. 

On Monday 7 September 1883 the entry reads that the harvest 
was finished except for beans. The harvest settlement for that 
year was forty-three pounds eleven shillings and sixpence. 

Threshing at Manor Farm 

The development of the railways made a profound change too. 
Without them it would have been difficult to supply heavy items 
such as coal in the quantities needed to operate steam engines. 
It was then much easier to market produce. Even so, it was still 
common for livestock to be walked to market, especially as the 
railways did not cover every village. Slaughterhouses were 
much more local than today. While Cambridge was a likely 
destination for livestock, with a big cattle market by the railway, 
much of the farm produce was auctioned in Royston by 
Rowley, Son and Royce. They seem to be favoured by Joseph 
Westrope. 
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Cutting the harvest at Clare Farm, 1 st August 1921 
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Making haystacks on Manor Farm 
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Joseph Butler Clarke with the hay cart, a young Leslie Clarke 

and workman 
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In August 1861, these auctioneers also sold the crops of Mr 
Maile, the tenant of Highfield Farm. 

Both sheep and cattle were farmed at Clare College Farm. We 
find many entries about them. For example on Monday 21 
November 1881, a showery day, cattle were driven to 
Hadstock. On Wednesday 9 August 15 sheep were sold to a Mr 
Lawrence for twenty pounds. On 9 October, J. Shaw bought 
twenty sheep at a cost of seventy four pounds ten shillings. 
Later that year on 27 September three steers and one heifer 
were bought from Mr, Wilson of Eversden at a cost of thirty-six 
pounds ten shillings. Each bullock cost nine pounds two 
shillings and sixpence. 

Pigs were farmed here alongside the other farms. Two fat pigs 
were sold on Saturday 25 February 1882 to G. Hawkes for 
eleven pounds. On 28 September 1882 twenty three were sent 
to a Mr Webster who paid forty-eight pounds six shillings for 
them. 

Unfortunately, although the 19th century developments helped 
the farmer, life was far from rosy. Bad harvests could be the 
ruination of the family. We know this from entries in the records 
of the same auctioneers: On 16 August the same year, Rowley, 
Son and Royce sold crops early due to damage during a 
hailstorm. 

It was not only the weather that affected the value of cash 
crops such as wheat. The many wars Britain was involved in 
during the 18th century and the unpopular Corn Laws, which 
followed the Napoleonic war, had a profound impact as did the 
trade cycles, which were very prevalent once Britain became an 
industrial nation. 

We see several entries in the Cambridge Chronicle where farm 
stock is sold due to the financial state of the farmer. 

Things became worse as the 19th century progressed. With the 
Prairies in America providing cheap grain and the invention of 
refrigerator ships enabling cheap lamb and mutton to come 
from Australia and beef from Argentina, British farming was 
hard hit. Village populations declined as people moved to towns 
to work for better wages or emigrated. The lack of jobs caused 
by enclosure and depression also drove people away. This 
affected Caldecote. Land prices fell. 
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The daybook for Clare College Farm lists the costs of 
employing labour as well as the farmer’s salary. Like many at 
the time, this was paid quarterly. For example, the quarter’s 
salary due on 1 January 1883 was seven pounds ten shillings. 
This was taken out of the accounts on the ninth. What income 
came from wheat and barley is not clear, however we do know 
some of the quantities sold. This gives us some idea of the 
value. 

Friday 20 January. Barley delivered to Mr Clifton. 20 
hundredweight at 33 shillings a hundredweight. Total thirty three 
pounds 

and 29 1/2 at 36 shillings per hundredweight totalling forty-four 
pounds five shillings. Grand total seventy seven pounds five 
shillings and sixpence. 

This occurred in 1882. Dealing with old weights and measures 
can be confusing. Many of the measures used by farmers at 
this point seem archaic to our eyes. Grain was still measured in 
bushels and Coombs. Four bushels made up a coomb. For 
example, on Tuesday 21 February the same year, Mr Chapman 
dressed 28 bushels of beans and sent seven coombs of beans 
to Drayton. 

Along with farming sheep for meat, the sale of their wool was 
important. For example on Wednesday 19 July 1882, wool was 
purchased by a Mr Houson and sent to Huntingdon. The cost 
was 23 shillings per hundredweight, making a total of eighteen 
pounds six shillings and sixpence. 

As any farmer will tell you, when you farm livestock you have 
dead stock too. We find sad items covered in a fairly matter of 
fact way as befits an account book. Any loss felt is hidden by 
the crisp entries such as this one in 1882: 

Tuesday 1 7 September. Fetched doctor to new mare. Influenza 
and cold. 

Wednesday 18 September. Fine weather. Mare very ill. 

Thursday 19 September. Rainy. Mare a little better. Eats more. 
Saturday 21 September. Mare improving. 

Tuesday 24 September. V. Wet. Mare gets worse. 

Wednesday 25 September. Mare not so well. Nose bleeds. 
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Thursday 26 September. Mare died at one o’clock. 

There were another couple of entries in 1883: 

Friday 31 August. Sheep run over by Mr Phryper’s cart. Took 
hind legs to butcher the men had the remainder. 

Monday 3 September. Sheep ill. Took to butcher to kill. It was 
full of water. 

Tuesday 7 November. Fine but wet overnight. Mare trod on a 
little pig and killed it. 

The production of eggs was very important on the Clare College 
Farm. They were regularly sent to the college. In fact, this 
continued well into the 20th century. 

We have an interesting entry with regards to this in 1882. 

January 30. Fine weather. Two horses ill with cold. 

Friday 3 February. Fine weather. One horse better the other still 
ill. 

Saturday 4 February 62 eggs and four fowl delivered to college. 


Whether the other horse recovered is not recorded. However, 
the farm appears unlucky when it came to horses, after all, they 
were still the mainstay in doing work on any farm. There are 
several entries relating to problems with their health. 

Even in the brief style of the daybook, we can perhaps glimpse 
some of the distress the farmer and his family must have felt. 
This was a time when, apart from quack medicines, there was 
little the medical profession could do for animals. However, the 
next year 1 883 sees another loss. 

Monday 2 April. Mare foaled Sunday morning. Foal not well. 

Sent for the doctor. 

Tuesday 3 April. Foal no better. 

Wednesday 4 April. Foal much better. 

Thursday 5 April. Weather fine. Foal died about seven o’ clock. 

Nearly all farmers employed staff. John Chapman employed 
four. The acreage he looked after totalled 134 acres. James 
Barnes who farmed 170 acres employed two men. We think of 
farming today being very costly with a massive capital 
investment in equipment as a new thing. However, we can see 
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from the records that farming in the late Victorian age, 
especially if using the latest methods, was also expensive. A 
farmer’s income was modest. The seven pounds ten shillings a 
quarter John Chapman earned amounted to thirty pounds a 
year. A senior domestic servant, such as a butler, would earn a 
similar amount. The cost of collecting the harvest was higher 
than this. 

Even in such a small village as Caldecote, not everyone worked 
on a farm. It is not until we have detailed records such as the 
census returns that we can see where villagers lived and what 
they did. The larger houses such as Manor Farm, had servants. 
At Clare Farm there was a housekeeper and Mary, John’s wife 
had a companion. When mentioning servants, the idea of 
upstairs/downstairs comes to mind. However, it must be 
remembered that when it came to official records such as the 
census, members of the family, especially unmarried daughters 
or sisters were frequently counted as servants. Often these 
would not earn a wage as such but have their keep and 
probably pin money. 

While it is often thought that all farmers are male, we see that 
widows often ran the farms, especially if there was not a son 
old enough to take over. We see this when James Poole died, 
aged 79 in 1875, and his wife Elizabeth took over. 


The 20th Century 

As we know, the twentieth century saw the most profound 
changes in agriculture. Up to the First World War, farming 
continued to be a struggle. The war brought food shortages 
and eventually rationing. The use of horses remained very 
important. We can see this from the photo of Rectory Farm. At 
this time Joy Freed’s grandfather owned the farm as well as 
much in this end of the village. 

With the young men at war, there were labour shortages. With 
horses conscripted into the army, they were in short supply too. 
Some foresaw the problems. Joseph Clarke wrote to the war 
office requesting that his son Archie be excused conscription 
as he was involved in the essential job of farming. 
Unfortunately, as the reply he received attests, the request fell 
on deaf ears. 
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Albert Rayner - Joy Freed’s mum’s brother - with Gilbert the 
horse at Rectory Farm 
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Joseph Butler Clarke, wife Kate and three sons outside the 
Manor Farmhouse early 20 th century 



Early 20 th century view of Caldecote showing church and Manor 

Farm 
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In contrast, Caldecote in 2007 




Lilly Farm 


Manor Farm with the church from the Bourn Road 
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Tractor and binder with the Clarke children and the Coles 


With peace, farming remained a struggle, not helped of course 
by the depression. For those who could afford it, 
mechanisation, in the guise of the tractor, had arrived to replace 
horses. 

Joseph Clarke was the first in the village to own a tractor. We 
can see him using his Fordson in the photos of Manor Farm. 


Flowever many farms continued to use horses up to the end of 
the Second World War. 

The development of the smallholdings in Highfields caused 
other changes. For example, the Bossetts had goats; they were 
able to sell their milk to the Sanatorium at Papworth (Now 
Papworth Hospital). Most had a pig or two and kept chickens. 
Mixed farming was still largely practiced. We can see this from 
the pictures of farming at Clare and Manor Farms. 
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Marge, Margaret Clarke handling the corn using horses 
August 1921 



Leslie Clarke using both tractor and horses 




Mrs Clarke with the chickens at Clare Farm 
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World War II brought more major changes. With the Agricultural 
Ministry dictating what farms would produce and providing 
grants etc. to enable this to occur, we see farming heading to 
modern methods. Specialisation would occur too. Where in the 
past, for example, pigs were part of general farming we would 
see the growth of farms specialising in them. We had three in 
the village. Chickens were another food source which lent itself 
to specialisation. 

Thanks to a stable agricultural policy, the post war period 
enabled farming to grow and prosper. It became one of the 
most efficient industries. Subsidies and grants enabled farmers 
to invest in modern machinery, fertilisers, and so on. Through 
the Agricultural Colleges, farmers were becoming highly trained 
in modern methods. 

Lawrence Clarke remembers life farming in the 1950s. 

Manor Farm had 5000 chickens. They sold eggs to the Egg 
Marketing Board who stamped lions on them. Unfortunately, 
once collected it took three weeks before they finally reached 
the shops. At the time, Lawrence had a Morris 8. He used it to 
deliver two piles of eggs - one with those stamped with the lion, 
the other, fresh unmarked eggs. He had a regular delivery 
round. 

Not surprisingly, agriculture continued to be an important 
industry in Caldecote. We will return to this in a later chapter. 
We have seen how much it continued to play a part in the lives 
of the villagers over the centuries following the Black Death. 
The other major influence was the church. In the next chapter, 
we will look in detail at the village church and the clergy who 
took services there. 
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Aerial view of Cararra Farm with original thatched farmhouse 


Clare Farm with its impressive entrance 
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Ploughing with two heavy horses 
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OA tDtCOTE 


Olive driving the Fordson tractor 
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Row of Elm trees in the 1 960s before they were felled 
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The Church: Keeping the Threads 
Woven Together 

We saw from the previous chapters how important the church 
was in everyday life, especially during the mediaeval period. It 
was involved in every aspect of life, from what was eaten to 
when married couples were allowed to have sex. For example, 
no meat should be eaten on a Friday; fish should be eaten 
instead. The church held courts to try transgressors. We have 
come across an example of this as late as 1 7 June 1712! 

Henry and Constance Witherall were found guilty of fornication 
before marriage at the archdeaconry court of Huntingdon. 

To our largely secular better-informed society this all-pervading 
control smacks terribly of ‘1984’ and ‘Big Brother’. However, in 
an age of ignorance and wild superstition the mediaeval church 
was the glue that held the threads of society together. 

What about our village church in particular? When was it built? 
Who lead the congregation and so on? 

We know its formal name is The Foundation of St Michaels and 
All Angels Church. 

How long there has been a site for Christian worship at 
Caldecote is not certain. The hamlet is mentioned in the 
Doomsday Book and it could be assumed that it would have 
some sort of building at that time. St. Augustine came to 
Canterbury in 596 to spread Christianity, but the new religion 
was slow to progress until influenced by Benedictine monks 
who established themselves in several areas across the county 
in the 630s. The invading Danes would certainly have raised to 
the ground any religious building that might have been present 
in Caldecote before 800. 

There is a myth that the Danes sailed up Bourn Brook in their 
long boats and first established a settlement with an area for 



religious ceremony at the site of the present church in 
Caldecote. However, the author of the tale in 1961, Rev. J. W. 
Cawte, could provide no evidence and nothing has come to 
light since. It might be that he was working from the fact that 
the Danes established the neighbouring village of Toft and 
further evidence of their presence has been found in the Bourn 
valley. 

More likely is that the owners of the manor, who had the 
finance and the need, constructed a building of wood and 
thatch as the first church. There are numerous examples of this 
happening between 930 and 1066. ‘It is said that anyone 
without anyone’s leave he could make for himself a church on 
his own land and in his own society and assign his own tithes 
where he wished’ ( Doomsday Book, ed. A. Faricy and H. Ellis, 
London, 1783-1860). 

It is also of note that St. Michael’s sits on an ancient track. This 
runs from Red Cross (just south of Addenbrookes), through 
Grantchester, Barton, Comberton, Toft, Caldecote, Bourn, 
Caxton and finishes in Eltisley. Evidence suggests the Romans 
used it and that shrines or similar pagan worship objects were 
placed along the track that later became the churches of these 
villages. 

The first mention in any document of a religious building in 
Caldecote occurs in 1295, in the Barnwell Book. This is an 
historical record of all the churches, religious buildings and 
glebe land under the control of Barnwell Priory (established in 
1126). 

The canons had been moved from the church of St Giles, which 
was established in 1026 by Pycot, the sheriff of 
Cambridgeshire, after his wife had recovered from a terrible 
illness. As part of this dedication to God, Pycot had endowed 
the six appointed canons with eight parishes. This included the 
parish of Bourn with the chapel in Caldecote. Pycot’s charter 
also awards the canons the tithes of the parishes, again 
including Caldecote. This meant that the canons could benefit 
from the produce farmed on the land belonging to the 
churches. 

When Pycot died, his son was accused of conspiracy against 
the King, Richard I (1157-1199), so the latter awarded the 
barony of Bourn to Pain Pevercal. He built Barnwell Priory (on a 
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site near to the present Newmarket Road) and maintained the 
original charters to the canons set out by Pycot. The King also 
awarded thirteen acres to the canons. 

The Barnwell Book records that the Bishop of Lincoln and two 
Bishops of Ely confirmed the awards of the charters and tithes. 
The chapel at Caldecote is clearly included in the list of 
parishes mentioned. 

The next reference to Caldecote, however, recognises it as a 
church in its own right. This is when the patronage of Barnwell 
Priory passed to Gilbert Peeche in 1190. The quotation from 
the Barnwell Book implies that Caldecote is being restored to 
the Priory after having been taken away. 

‘William Bishop of Ely granted for the use of the Brothers, the 
churches of Waterbeach, Caldecote and St. Giles in 
Cambridge, churches which had long since been negligently 
alienated and taken away unjustly’. 

There is no mention of Caldecote being connected with Bourn 
and the only other evidence of an association comes at a much 
later date and concerns land tax. But this is also inconsistent. 
What Owen Kember suggested was that the monks themselves 
added the parish of Caldecote to Pycot’s original charter at a 
later date. This was in order to claim the benefits of the tithes of 
the parish. In the Doomsday Survey Pycot only held lands in 
Bourn. This is why the church of Caldecote would have had to 
be a chapel ecclesiastically dependent on the Bourn parish. 

The independence of Caldecote church is confirmed when one 
looks at the taxation implemented on the parishes by King John 
(1199-1216) and Pope Innocent III (1161-1216), in the years 
1199 to 1291. These taxes were used to finance the Crusades 
to the Holy Lands. They were as much as one fortieth of the 
parish revenue. The Barnwell Book records that Caldecote is 
clearly assessed as a parish in its own right. The Book also 
records the values of the land, who farmed on them and the 
dues that can be collected from them. This became necessary 
between 1205 and 1215 as religious orders such as the 
Augustine and Benedictine monks established themselves as 
major influences in communities. They could employ others to 
work the land that they owned. Through this system the Priory 
managed to amass great wealth until the Dissolution of the 
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Monasteries by Henry VIII in the mid- sixteenth century. That 
said, the living from Caldecote was always poor. 

By the fourteenth century, the church of Caldecote had taken 
on a more significant role in the community in its own right. It 
continued in this way until the next religious conflict in the 
country, during the Civil War of the seventeenth century. Its 
effect on St Michael’s though was minimal. 

Thomas Saunders the incumbent in 1638 was a staunch 
Royalist and Laudian (with leanings towards High Church 
practices). He instituted ceremonial and railed in the 
communion table. He condemned the members of his 
congregation who would not receive the sacrament at this rail. 

This did not go down well with his parishioners as in 1643 he 
was forced to flee for his life. A Fellow of Christ’s College 
replaced him when he died. This practice continued after the 
Restoration. 

Christ’s College had become the patrons of the church in 1553. 
Most of these Fellow vicars were absentees and the church fell 
into neglect. There are three vicars who are notable for their 
charitable work: Thomas Sitwell (1731-7), John Preston (1807- 
27) and E. A. Powell (1843-92). The last of these particularly 
enriched the parish during his long years and resided in the 
vicarage, usually occupied by the curate. 


Christ's College and the absentee vicars of 
Caldecote 

For more than three centuries, from the Reformation until the 
Victorian era, the vicar of Caldecote was frequently an 
absentee. Typically, he was a Fellow of Christ’s College in the 
University of Cambridge. On Sundays, he would ride out to 
Caldecote to take divine service, and then return to college, 
where he pursued the life of a university don. Some might 
regard this practice as a less than satisfactory devotion to the 
spiritual and moral well-being of the village. Why did it come 
about? 

Appointment to vicarages in the Church of England was 
dominated by a system called ‘lay patronage’. Most parish 
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ministers were neither chosen by the congregation, nor 
appointed by the bishop. Instead, the right of appointment was 
held either by individual laymen, generally the gentry or nobility, 
or by institutions, such as the monarch or the colleges of 
Cambridge and Oxford universities. This right, called the 
‘advowson’, was regarded as a piece of property. It could be 
bought and sold. 

Gentlemen inevitably tended to exercise their right of 
appointment in ways congenial to themselves, and so we have 
the image of the Church of England parson as the deferential 
adjunct of landed society. 

Surviving pew plans from a number of English villages show the 
social hierarchy of the village reproduced pew by pew; the 
gentleman’s family at the front of the church in the most 
comfortable pew, the poor in the coldest back corners. By 
contrast, in the Scottish church, once Presbyterianism was 
established, and among the Nonconformist denominations in 
England, the congregations had a considerable say in who 
should be their pastor. 

The people of Caldecote parish had no say. The Fellows of 
Christ’s College chose the vicar from among themselves. Very 
often, they argued among themselves about whom to appoint. 
Christ’s College bought the ‘advowson’ during the period of the 
Reformation, in 1553. The College continued to hold it, although 
the character of the connection between vicarage and college 
changed around the time of the First World War. The history of 
the vicarage of Caldecote during that period of some 350 years 
is as much an aspect of the history of Christ’s College as it is of 
the village. At least two of Caldecote’s 18th century vicars went 
on to become Masters of Christ’s. 


The problem of poor vicarages 

It is true that there was one persuasive argument in mitigation 
of the practice by which a man combined the vicarage with a 
college Fellowship. This is the fact that Caldecote vicarage was 
poor, and it was hard for a clergyman to make a decent living 
from the income of the vicarage alone. Another feature of the 
Church of England before modern times was that parish 
ministers did not have standardised salaries, centrally 
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administered. Each parish was an independent financial entity, 
some rich and some poor. Often, income that had once 
belonged to the church had fallen into lay hands, impoverishing 
many vicarages. Sometimes there were national schemes for 
the augmentation of poor livings. One such, early in the 
eighteenth century, was called Queen Anne’s Bounty. Under 
this scheme, it was reckoned that a parish should be worth a 
bare minimum of £50 per annum. Caldecote was worth only 
about £44. A clergyman in the eighteenth century aspired to live 
at least on the margins of gentlemanly status, and that would 
require an income of well upwards of £100 per annum. 

The consequence was that not only was the vicarage of 
Caldecote combined with a Fellowship of Christ’s. It was also 
that the vicarage was generally a stepping stone on the road 
toward a richer parish somewhere else. Rarely did a vicar 
remain at Caldecote. An aspiring young minister might start as 
curate of Fen Drayton, then become vicar at Caldecote, and 
then move perhaps to another of the College’s parishes, such 
as the better-endowed parish of Clipston in Northamptonshire. 

Sometimes vicars were given permission to hold more than one 
parish at a time and on various occasions Bourn, Hardwick, and 
Toft were held with Caldecote. In 1731, the newly appointed 
vicar obtained a formal licence to be non-resident. Whether a 
resident curate was regularly appointed at Caldecote to 
substitute for an absent vicar is impossible to say. The surviving 
records are too patchy too tell us, but it is unlikely, since the 
value of the parish was too little to stretch to a curate’s stipend. 

Ministers needed permission to hold more than one parish 
simultaneously. One solution to the problem of poor parish 
livings was officially to combine parishes so that two became 
one. In 1786, Caldecote was formally united with Toft. In 
modern times, such combinations frequently occur. This is as 
much to do with declining congregations and declining 
recruitment to the ministry, as for financial reasons. Today, 
Caldecote belongs to a ‘team ministry’ that combines it with 
Toft and Bourn. 

In the centuries during which Caldecote vicarage belonged to 
Christ’s College, the vicar was, at the time of appointment, 
likely to be young and unmarried. Until late in the nineteenth 
century, Fellows of Cambridge colleges were nearly all 
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clergymen and were not allowed to marry. Assumptions about 
the role of a college tutor were still more or less monastic. 
Some Fellows continued to live in college all their lives, 
remaining unmarried. Most Fellows were young. Their 
expectation was that, after a few years of tutoring, they would 
become parish ministers and in due course marry. Once they 
married, they were obliged to resign their Fellowships. 

A well-endowed country vicarage offered a better life than that 
of a Fellowship. But, as we have seen, Caldecote could offer no 
more than a stepping stone to a richer parish. Caldecote was 
worth only around £44; by contrast a Fellowship was worth 
about £100. By even greater contrast, a parish like Moulton 
near Newmarket in Suffolk was worth a very satisfactory £200. 

Acquisition of better livings depended on seniority in the 
College, and sometimes there were quarrels. During a dispute 
in 1772, the worth of a parish was frankly described as being 
part of ‘College emoluments’. The controversy was about a 
‘fair’ distribution among the Fellows of the College’s available 
parishes. It was as if the income of a parish of the Church of 
England was merely part of the College’s private property. 


Corrupt practices? 

If all this seems to stress material comfort and worldly ambition 
in the priorities of the Fellows of Christ’s, three points ought to 
be made in their favour. The first is to note the distorting effect 
of historical sources. The records of the college and of the 
Bishops of Ely are full of evidence of official transactions like 
appointments, legal proceedings over disputed appointments, 
permissions to hold livings ‘in plurality’, and financial 
arrangements. Bureaucratic records of this sort do not 
document the texture of everyday life. A vicar’s quiet service of 
a community does not figure in the archive in the way that a 
quarrel over acquisition of a vicarage will. The ordinary religious 
life of a parish is hard to document. Parish registers and vestry 
minutes, if they survive, can help us, though a bare list of 
baptisms, marriages, and burials only offers a limited guide to 
religious practice and spiritual life. Another type of record, the 
wills of vicars, does show that some of them did become 
sufficiently loyal to Caldecote that they made charitable gifts for 
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the poor of the parish. In a few cases, moreover, the vicar was 
buried at Caldecote, though this is well outnumbered by burials 
either in Christ’s College chapel or in parishes to which they 
later moved. 

The second point to make is that Christ’s College did have rules 
limiting the effects of pluralism and absenteeism. A parish could 
only be held in tandem with a Fellowship if it was within twenty 
miles of Cambridge and if it was worth less than a certain sum 
per year. The church authorities could punish extreme 
absenteeism. In 1840 the Bishop of Ely tried to sack Thomas 
Bradbourne, who had been vicar of Caldecote with Toft since 
1827, but who lived in Staffordshire and never resided. The 
Bishop’s attempt was, however, thwarted, since legal counsel 
upheld his right to the vicarage. In this case, at least, it is known 
that Bradbourne had a curate in post at Caldecote, with a 
stipend of £80. 

The third point to make is that it is a mistake to think of Fellows 
of colleges, or at least of Christ’s College, as being part of the 
wealthy social elite. Typically, they were from humble 
backgrounds. They had no independent means, and depended 
for their livelihood on their Fellowships and vicarages. If they 
had an expectation of living as minor gentry, it was an acquired 
expectation, because of their education, talents, and status as 
university graduates. A good many of the vicars of Caldecote 
had been what were called ‘sizars’ when they were 
undergraduates. That is to say, they were too poor to pay 
college fees but were able to pay their way through college by 
working there, for instance by waiting at table. 

Taking this into account, it can be argued that this was the case 
and that the priorities of the Fellows of Christ’s are best 
expressed by the will of Thomas Sitwell, who was vicar of 
Caldecote in the 1730s. He was one of the very few who had 
inherited some wealth. He left £20 for the poor of the parish, 
but £600 to the College in order to augment the value of 
Fellowships. 


The typical vicar? 

In the 362 years between 1554 and 1916 there were thirty 
vicars of Caldecote. This was an average length of incumbency 
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of 12 years. However, the length of incumbency lengthened 
during the latter part of this period. In the period 1785 to 1916 
there were eight incumbents, an average of one every 16.4 
years. There were, however, no neat patterns. It is true however 
that the longest incumbency by far was in the Victorian era. 
That was of Edward Powell at fifty-two years. The next two 
longest incumbencies, of thirty years each, were in the late 
Elizabethan and early Stuart periods. If we take out the half- 
dozen longest incumbencies, the average for the rest comes 
down to 7.4 years. 

Let us take the case of William Trant. He was born around 1703 
and died in 1784. He was a sizar when an undergraduate, and 
was elected to a college Fellowship in 1726. He held this for the 
next sixteen years. He held the usual college offices, including 
dean, praelector, steward, preacher, and Greek lecturer. In 
1737, he was appointed vicar of Caldecote, but held it for only 
three years; in 1740, he acquired the richer parish of Ansty in 
Warwickshire. This allowed him to marry, in the year after he left 
Caldecote, upon which he resigned his Fellowship. He held 
Ansty until his death forty-four years later. Trant might be said 
to be the archetypal vicar of Caldecote, for there are many 
career trajectories very like his. 

In the Cambridge colleges the praelector is the senior fellow 
who is responsible for making certain that, prior to leading them 
to the senate house where they will be awarded their degree, 
the graduands are dressed according to the strict dress code in 
force. This is still taken very seriously and failure to comply can 
mean a student not being allowed to attend. 


Caldecote and the English Civil War 

One thing, which could limit the length of an incumbency, was 
political and religious crisis. Caldecote was affected by the 
English Civil Wars, as were most parishes in England. In the 
1640s, the Puritans drove out the ministers who would not 
accept their drastic remodelling of the worship, government, 
and doctrine of the Church of England. In the 1660s, the 
restored monarchy put the revolution into reverse and drove out 
the Puritans. 
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Thomas Sanders, the vicar appointed to Caldecote in 1638 was 
a staunch Royalist and supporter of Archbishop Laud. His 
ceremonial practices were those, which the Puritans 
condemned as ‘papistical’. These included railing in of the 
communion table, bowing at the name of Jesus, and insistence 
that parishioners kneel to take the sacrament of the Eucharist. It 
was said that he told those who refused to kneel at the rails that 
they were damned. He dared to read King Charles I’s 
ordinances from the pulpit in this staunchly Puritan area of East 
Anglia. Puritanism had taken hold in the village, for it is 
recorded that in 1643 Sanders fled in fear of his life. The 
Parliamentarians formally ejected him in the following year. The 
churchwardens testified against him. 

In the same year, 1644, the Puritan iconoclast, William 
Dowsing, included Caldecote in his campaign of destruction of 
religious images, which he waged across East Anglia. At 
Caldecote he destroyed twenty ‘superstitious pictures’, a 
crucifix, and an image of Christ as being ‘superstitious’. 
Sanders was replaced by a man who had apparently not been 
ordained, a radical Puritan who threw out the communion table 
and baptismal font. 

Then, in 1650, Thomas Smith became vicar. Smith is an 
unusual case, because, although England was at that moment 
under Puritan rule, he had been secretly ordained by one of the 
deposed bishops. He appears to have been able to disguise his 
Episcopalianism during the 1650s. He survived as vicar to see 
the restoration of monarchy and the Episcopalian church in 
1660, but a year later the plague took him off. 

Thomas Smith is the only one of the thirty vicars of Caldecote 
between the Reformation and the First World War that has a 
notable history, and he is the only one with an entry in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. He was a scholar of ancient 
manuscripts and became University Librarian in 1659. He 
published a series of polemics, against both Roman Catholics 
(‘the dangerous increase of popery’) on the one side, and 
radical Puritans on the other, who said there was no need of 
learned, university-trained clergy. He engaged in furious public 
controversy with one of the most famous of all English Puritan 
evangelists and authors, the Baptist John Bunyan. 
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John Bunyan was a tinker by trade and a native of Bedford. He 
was also the author of The Pilgrim’s Progress, which became 
one of the world’s best-selling books. Bunyan was an un- 
ordained and self-appointed preacher. He rejected the authority 
of the national church, even in its relatively liberal form under 
Oliver Cromwell. He was among those whom the university- 
trained official ministry of the church called ‘rude mechanick 
preachers’. In 1659, Smith caught Bunyan preaching in a barn 
at Toft. Smith angrily denied the right of laymen to preach. A 
series of printed pamphlets followed, from both sides. These 
include one in which Smith claimed to have been heckled at 
Caldecote and that one of Bunyan’s fellow Baptists had 
preached in Caldecote churchyard. Yet another Baptist, Henry 
Denne, published an attack on Vicar Smith, saying, ‘You seem 
to be angry with the tinker because he strives to mend souls as 
well as kettles and pans’. 

Denne also asked a question, which was fundamental: ‘Whether 
it be not lawful for this congregation to choose to themselves 
pastors, governors, teachers?’ This question lay at the heart of 
the radical Puritan, and later the Nonconformist objection to the 
organisation of the ministry in the Church of England. At 
Caldecote, therefore, where the congregation had no power to 
choose its own minister, here was a radical reformer insisting 
that the congregation should have that right. 

In the late eighteenth century, although nobody was ejected for 
their views, it is clear that some of the vicars were, in university 
politics, deeply partisan. During the period that he was vicar, 
between 1 772 and 1 785, Jonathan Barker stood for election to 
the university post of Registry, but was defeated because he 
was a radical Whig and tainted by his support for the rebellious 
Americans. He was made a Doctor of Divinity in 1780 by royal 
appointment, leading his enemies to sneer that ‘republicans’ 
were willing enough to accept the benefits of royal patronage. 


The revolution of the dons 

Today, the right to appoint to vicarages in a number of cases 
still lies with the colleges of the two ancient universities. But 
during the late nineteenth century the profession of university 
don and the ministry of the Church of England diverged. The 
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so-called ‘revolution of the dons’ led to the secularising of the 
university and to a career-long pattern of teaching and 
research. College Fellows were no longer being ordained 
ministers of the church and indeed no longer required to be 
members of the Church of England. Church ministers now 
began to attend independent seminaries for their pastoral 
training. Hitherto the vicars who we have been discussing had 
had no special training for the priesthood beyond their College 
acquirements of the learning languages of the Bible and the 
skills accumulated as tutor-pastors of undergraduates. 

We can detect this revolution in the contrast between Edward 
Powell, vicar of Caldecote between 1843 and 1894, and Tom 
Orbell, vicar between 1898 and 1916. Whereas the former was, 
according to the old practice, a Fellow of Christ’s, the latter was 
never a Fellow. He had been appointed to a curacy in 
Derbyshire shortly after completing his degree. He was a career 
clergyman and not a university man. 

It is not, therefore, the relinquishing of its ‘advowson’ of 
Caldecote by Christ’s that is the real turning point, but the 
changes in university life that began to take place in the late 
Victorian period. Three hundred and fifty years of donnish semi- 
neglect of Caldecote came to an end. 

With the end of tithes and changes in the organisation of the 
church, the value of an advowson diminished to very little. 
Many holders were encouraged to donate them to the Bishop 
of the diocese where the living was situated, which they did. 

The Reverend Edward Powell was an interesting man. Apart 
from being the longest serving rector he built a new Rectory at 
Toft. Unfortunately, he became impoverished after two of his 
servants stole much of his wealth. As a result, he was forced to 
sell it. This became Toft Manor. Having sold Toft Rectory, he 
was forced to move into Caldecote Rectory. This he had called 
a hovel because it had been unoccupied for some time. When 
he died, he was buried in Caldecote churchyard. He paid for a 
Cedar of Lebanon to be planted in Toft churchyard. The tree is 
still there. 

In the years 1741 and 1820 individual houses were licensed for 
Nonconformist worship, but after 1825 there is no mention of 
Nonconformists (also called Dissenters) in Caldecote. By this 
time, there was regular worship in the church on Sundays, 
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Good Friday and Christmas, and children attended a Sunday 
school. 

In the 20th century there was a wooden church built along 
Highfields Road roughly where number 45 is now. At the time, 
Caldecote was without a vicar. Vincent Bronze from the 
Childerley Gate School took the services. There were two. One 
was at ten in the morning and the other was at three in the 
afternoon. His sister used to hold Sunday school at Childerley 
Gate. Tom Footman was in the choir there along with two other 
boys. They were Michael Lawrence and John Lambert. Tom 
was in the choir there for about five years. Vincent Bronze and 
his wife later moved to Croxton. 

During the war, when there was an influx of Catholic Irish 
workers who constructed Bourn airfield and Polish POWs, 
Archie Clarke set up a Catholic Chapel at Clare Farm where 
Mass was taken. After the war, the old village institute hall was 
also used for Catholic services. 

By the end of the 20th century anyone visiting the church for 
Sunday Communion with its congregation of twelve or less 
would think that the Christian faith was on its last legs in 
Caldecote. However, this was not true. The size of the 
congregation was more a reflection of the fact that the church, 
once the centre of the village, with the growth of Highfields was 
now on the edge of the village and a car drive away for most 
parishioners. Unfortunately, to make things worse there was a 
lack of parking space. 

Fortunately, with the expansion of the village following the 
building of the new estates the village gained the new village 
hall. Some services began to be held there. Meanwhile the 
Evangelical Church had become quite strong in Hardwick. 
Some members of Caldecote joined in the services there. When 
Philip Thompson the minister moved into Caldecote, these 
services began to be held in the village hall sometimes jointly 
with the then current vicar, Kevin Browning. Numbers were 
much greater. Bible classes such as the Alpha classes were 
held in Hardwick with members of Caldecote joining in. So 
Christianity was far from dead. When Philip retired and moved 
to the West Country his successor continued. However, she left 
in 2010 and Kevin moved on and the parish became part of the 
Lordsbridge team with the Rev Mike Booker taking over. 
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The church building 

By the fourteenth century, the church was a much more 
substantial construction, including field stones. This might have 
been to accommodate the three bells, which were installed. 
One of these is attributed to the Royal bell-maker John 
Rumford. It dates from 1370 and is identified by the presence of 
a cross and the head of a king. Owen Kember also suggested 
that one of the other two bells might have been smelted locally. 
A mediaeval smelting works was discovered by an 
archaeological group in Bourn in the 1990s and certainly one 
bell is from the former period. John White in Reading cast the 
third bell. This dates from 1550. 

In 1488 in Bishop Alcock’s Register, it is noted that there was a 
fire in Kingston parish church. Its tower collapsed and the bell 
was damaged beyond repair. One of the Caldecote bells was 
transferred to Kingston as a temporary measure until their own 
could be replaced. 



Caldecote church in 2008 
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The building today 

There are four listed buildings, of ecclesiastical connection, 
centred on the parish church of St Michael and All Angels. They 
are the church itself, the Old Rectory, Church Cottage (formerly 
Green Banks) and four headstones in the churchyard, which are 
not so much buildings but vernacular structures. The church 
and rectory are also scheduled monuments. 

Nikolaus Pevsner, the famous architect who travelled the 
country and recorded all of the buildings of any value he saw in 
a collection of books and film regarded St Michael as an 
uninteresting church. Nevertheless, as an historical monument 
it warranted eleven column inches of detailed church 
architecture and decoration. For Pevsner, the church is flawed. 
Most details were renewed. The chancel was rebuilt. Only 
traces of earlier responds, the rood screen altered and the choir 
stalls without misericords. Yet its history takes us back to the 
14th century. It was built of local field stones during the period 
of a late mediaeval population peak (78 taxpayers in 1377. This 
was up from 15 at Doomsday and falling to nine in 1554), 
enduring quietly (with occasional restoration) alongside a 
stagnant population for five centuries. It was rebuilt, in part, 
precisely with a second, modern, population surge, in the 
1850s. In 1801, there were still only 75 people in the village. In 
1851, the number peaked at 144, and in 1859, Kett rebuilt the 
chancel and north porch, with some further restoration to the 
general fabric in 1899. This was despite the fact that the 
population was again declining, remaining small until the middle 
of the twentieth century. 

Unfortunately, while very influential in his day Pevsner was 
rather dismissive of any building that did not meet his high 
expectations. He did display rather an arrogant air on the merits 
of the buildings he examined. 

The church consists of a chancel, aisle-less nave with south 
porch, and west tower. The asymmetrical position of the 14th 
century chancel suggests there may have been an earlier, 
narrower, nave. This is perhaps consistent with its status merely 
as a chapel building of the Bourn parish church. Caldecote only 
became an independent parish and church in the late twelfth 
century. 
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The main features, which warranted its listing, are the tower of 
three stages with plinth and embattled parapet with gargoyles, 
and four-stage diagonal buttresses. The two-light belfry 
window, with lower squared-headed single-light window. Nave 
with gable parapet extended as buttress with three restored, 
two-light windows in two-centred arches. Porch with two- 
centred archway of clunch, restored. Chancel with gable 
parapet and diagonal buttress with 19th century restored 
windows. The windows in the tower and nave display vertical 
tracery and cinquefoil lights. The late 14th century South 
doorway has moulded jambs with square outer and two- 
centred inner head, trefoiled spandrels and a moulded label. 

In the interior, there is a lofty moulded tower arch; a 15th 
century octagonal font of clunch, with mouldings; a late 
mediaeval three-bay screen; a highly decorated niche in the 
east wall of the nave, with animal head stops; a mediaeval 
piscine in the chancel; and a 14th century part-octagonal stoup 
in the south porch. The three, 14th century bells bear some 
interesting inscriptions: the first is not inscribed, but the second 
has six marks, including the cast of a London mint groat of 
Henry VI; and the third is inscribed Ave Maria in Lombardic 
capitals, with a crowned head and a small crown. 

Like many churches, it felt the effects of the Victorians. They 
undertook a massive building spree both of new churches, 
albeit in the gothic revival style and of altering the interiors of 
older ones. Out went the box pews and in came the style we 
are familiar with today. We can see from two vestry meetings 
one held on Friday 14 September 1866 and the other on Friday 
12 October 1866 that urgent repairs were discussed. At the first 
meeting, it was agreed by Rev E. A. Powell, John Travis (the 
churchwarden) and Henry Pole that £30 would be borrowed 
over two years at 4% interest for repairs to the roof. However, 
at the second meeting the committee learnt that after removing 
some of the tiles the timbers were wholly decayed. The roof 
would have to be replaced. A loan would therefore have to be 
applied for from the Board of Works. 

In April 1867 the meeting agreed to make an application to the 
Church Commissioners to borrow £192 to put a new roof on the 
church and to repair the church bells, having gained the 
consent of the Bishop. In 1899, more repairs were done and the 
church received the gift of a small organ. 
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At the meeting on 20 April 1908 further repairs were discussed. 
It was agreed that a small committee should assist in carrying 
out these repairs to the west end of the nave on the south side. 
This would consist of Mr Green, the churchwarden, Mrs Pasher 
and Mr Farrington, parish constable. They had £17 in funds. 

Abigail Clarke added the stained glass window. She dedicated 
it to Leslie Butler Clarke and it is dated 28 February 1925. 
Unfortunately, the reason for this dedication is unclear. 



Caldecote church altar and stained glass window, January 2007 
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The interior of Caldecote church, January 2007 



The interior of Caldecote church, looking towards the altar 
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The church organ and one of the niches that would have 
contained a statue 
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Repairs have continued to be needed and today there is still 
much to be done. Damp is a major problem. Putting the electric 
heaters high up on the walls has not solved the problem. The 
Victorian woodwork on the floor by the central aisle was 
recently replaced, as it was rotten. Hopefully, the installation of 
a running water supply in March 2012 will enable the addition of 
a central heating system, which will help. Improvements to the 
drainage at that end of the village and the creation of the lay-by 
have helped with vehicular access. 

Four 18th century headstones lie about 17 metres south of the 
south-west corner of the nave, in the churchyard. They are all 
listed separately. All four relate to members of the Cole family 
and are dated 1734, 1753, 1761 and 1797. All are limestone 
slabs. There is a consistent theme to their design. They are 
round-headed and shouldered, with an angel head motif. In the 
church entry for historical monuments, there is a slightly 
mysterious hint about the importance of the Coles in village life. 
It describes how part of the chancel has been hacked back on 
the West face for a boarded overthrow which in Cole’s day was 
painted with the royal arms. The significance of this reference is 
obscure. 



Caldecote church south entrance 
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Churchyard with listed graves 



Detail on one of the listed graves 
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The Cole Family graves 

The Coles were important farmers in the region. We know that 
in 1715 a William Cole was buried in Caldecote. He died in July 
aged 53. Mary, his wife died in 1731. Another Mary Cole is 
recorded as being buried in 1736. On 19 February 1701 John 
their son William was buried and on 11 October 1723 Robert 
another son was buried. 

One of the listed gravestones was erected in memory of 
Elizabeth Black the wife of Simon D. Cole. She died in March 
1734 aged 36 years. Three of her children, Eliza, Simon and 
Elizabeth are buried beside her. Elizabeth their daughter was 
born but never baptised before she died in 1 732 not a year old. 

Another Elizabeth Cole was buried in 1731. That same year 
Robert Cole died aged 37. 

Because families have the habit of naming their children after 
either their parents or their grandparents, trying to sort out 
which child is related to whom can be difficult. 

We come across this problem with Simon and Elizabeth Cole. 
When looking at the records we find another couple with the 
same names, who also had a daughter named Elizabeth. 
However, with regard to the Cole family, we learn that sadly 
their daughter (also called Elizabeth after her mother) died and 
was buried on 7 April 1740. Equally tragic was the fact that her 
mother also died shortly afterwards and was buried on 17 April 
the same year. 

Simon then married a Mary. They had a daughter, again called 
Elizabeth, who was baptised on 13 September 1750 and died 
June 1753 aged 3. This is one of the listed graves. She had a 
sister born 29 October 1 751 . 

In 1745 on Sept 8 James the infant son of James and Ann Cole 
died. Ann herself died on 24 January 1750. 

On 1 8 October 1 753 Hannah the wife of William Cole died. 

In 1761, Simon Cole was buried aged 61 years. This is another 
listed grave. 
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William Cole, the husband of Ester Cole, died 31 March 1761 
aged 46. This could be the same William who was married to 
Hannah and then remarried. 

Another William Cole listed as from of Caxton was buried in 
1764. It is equally possible that this was the William Cole 
married to Hannah. 

The problem in tracing all the details is that entries in the 
records are often quite sparse. To make matters worse, with 
Caldecote being as small as it was, it is difficult to trace all of 
the details available. People married partners from other nearby 
villages and not in Caldecote. Often they were buried 
elsewhere. 

A classic case of this was James Butler who was a major local 
landowner. We will meet him in the chapter on housing. As with 
many families, the same given names were also given to the 
succeeding generations. To make matters worse, with the high 
death rate, the same name was often given to a baby whose 
elder sibling had died as a child. 

On 1 April 1782, Simon Cole married Mary of Kingston in 
Caldecote. Mary Thurley, William Hart and Sarah Cole were 
witnesses. 

The next day Sarah married Joseph Tharp (Or Thorpe) of 
Holywell. Her witnesses were Ann Cole, Robert Mayes, Martha 
Angier and William Cole. Ann and William were I suspect 
siblings. 

On 3 November 1778, with the consent of her mother, Elizabeth 
Cole, listed as a spinster of Caldecote, married Francis Sole of 
Oakington. Ann Cole and H. Humphreys were the witnesses. 
We know that a Francis Sole had land in Kingston. It would be 
logical to think it is the same man. (See below and the chapter 
on housing). 

On 21 February 1779 the Soles had a daughter, baptised 
privately and named Elizabeth. She was followed by Sarah, 
baptised 13 December 1784, and Martha on 1 April 1787. 
William was baptised on 19 August 1804. He later moved to St 
Neots but was buried in Caldecote in 1856 aged 52. 
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On 27 February 1779 Jephthal Cole was born. A Mary was his 
mother. He could have been born to the Mary who died in 1818. 
The relation to the above Coles is not clear. 

On 4 November 1782, Ann Cole married Thomas Main of 
Gamlingay, with Elizabeth Sole and William Careless as 
witnesses. 

Mary Cole died on 20 June 1797 aged 73. She was listed as a 
widow at death. She must have been born in 1724. This is one 
of the listed graves. From other information received, we now 
know that she either owned or let the Manor Farm. This was up 
for let in 1 782 and it was mentioned that the Coles had 
occupied the farm for 40 years. However, as we know of two 
Mary Coles alive at this time we cannot be completely certain. 
One of them had found herself in trouble as the entry in the 
Cambridge Chronicle on 28 May 1768 attests: 


Whereas we Richard Papworth and Mary Cole, widow both of 
Caldecote in the County of Cambridge, having falsely and 
scandalously defamed the Rev. Mr Murrhall, to the prejudice of 
his character, we the aforesaid persons, on the account of the 
said Rev. Mr Murrhall’s dropping his intended prosecutions at 
law, out of compassion to our families do hereby declare the 
defamatory aspersions to be entirely false and groundless and 
therefore do publicly and sincerely ask pardon for our calumny 
and injurious treatment and do faithfully promise never to 
offend him any more, contrary to law. Witness John Smith. 


In 1805 in Bourn Thomas Cole, a bachelor of Bourn married 
Mary Sibley. 

A Simon Cole died on 1 4 July 1 81 2 aged 50. He had come from 
Swavesey. 

A Mary Cole was buried on November 3, 1818 aged 68. She 
must have been born in 1750. 

In January 1815, Francis Sole borrowed £150 from William 
Nash by way of mortgage using three acres of land in 
Caldecote and eight in Kingston as security. William Nash as 
we learn in the chapter on housing was the Steward of the Earl 
of Hardwick. This was land purchased from John and Elizabeth 
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Mortlock in 1796 with Simon Cole of Kingston Wood. As Simon 
had recently died, Francis was the sole owner. 

Francis Sole is listed as of the parish of Caldecote when buried 
in 1815 aged 66. (Thus, he was born in 1749). The dates tie up 
so, having married into the Cole family, he looks to have settled 
in the village. There were other Soles here too who were no 
doubt relations. The Soles have elaborate graves in the 
graveyard. 

The Old Rectory, which consists of a house, an outbuilding and 
a 17th century cottage, lying just north of the rectory are the 
other listed ecclesiastic buildings. We will come across these in 
the later chapter on housing. 



One of the listed graves. Photo taken January 2009 


The Vicarage 


The church has had a vicarage since 1275. It was held under 
the control of Barnwell Priory until the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries and then it went to the crown. By 1553 it had 




passed, with the advowson (the right to appoint the vicar), to 
Christ’s College. The vicarage was damaged by fire in 1607 and 
was not rebuilt until 1615, but by 1728 was considered to be in 
very good order. When Toft and Caldecote were united, it 
became the residence of the curate. 

It took many years until the vicarage (that is to say, the office of 
vicar) had any sufficient value to support a permanent 
incumbent. In 1217, it was worth only five marks and £8 by 
1291. The Priory did allow the vicar to receive all the tithes in 
1535, but it was only when it was united with the rectory in Toft 
in 1786 (both under the patronage of Christ’s College) that it 
was considered a decent living. In 1851, the tithes were 
replaced by payable rents, which for the vicar of Caldecote 
amounted to £135 a year. Two years later the College offered 
further assistance to the vicar, E. A. Powell, by allowing him the 
lease of the College Farm as long as he maintained the 
ecclesiastical living. 

Many gifts of land have been bestowed on the church down the 
ages and this is known as Glebe Land. It amounted to thirty- 
four acres in the 17th century, but this had been reduced by 1 .5 
acres by 1851, the rest absorbed by the Priory and Christ’s 
College. As already mentioned, the vicar was compensated by 
being allowed to benefit from the tithes. 


Some mediaeval incidents 

The following accident is recorded in the Barnwell Book and 
occurred about 1250 involving a monk called Alan: 


A certain converses brother [monk], called Alan, 
purchased certain necessary items for himself in the wood 
of Bradele [Hardwick Wood] next to Caldecote and sent 
there one good carrying cart with two horses to the value 
of 60s for the conveying home those items which he had 
purchased. And, behold, as the cart driver was walking 
incautiously outside the wood with a laden cart, the cart 
suddenly tipped over and crushed a certain person, who 
immediately died. When he saw this, the cart driver 
speedily urged the horses on and fled home with the 
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empty cart. The coroner, indeed in the manner of his 
office, made an inquisition and when he had truly 
understood what had happened he impounded the cart 
for the King and the horses as deodand. (If a thing caused 
a death it was forfeited to the crown and used for 
charitable purposes. This ancient law whose name comes 
from Mediaeval Latin for ‘to be given to God’ wasn’t 
abolished until 1862). But the brother Alan acted wisely 
and with the agreement of the coroner and the sheriff had 
the horses and cart valued by two legal men at two marks. 
Whence the same brother made a security from his own 
money to be released at the eyre of the justices and he 
kept the horses and cart in his own wise counsel. 


There is a note in the Barnwell Book following this to say that 
the Prior of Barnwell acted with great prudence when the 
justices came to Cambridge to examine the case. It can be 
assumed that Alan was closely associated with the Priory and 
attached to Caldecote Church. Another scandal involved an 
Andrew who in 1 338 before his arrival as vicar of Caldecote had 
been up before the King’s Bench on a charge of fraud. Later he 
was convicted of breaking into the house of William Shepherd 
of Dry Drayton and beating him up. In 1338, he was arraigned 
at Cambridge for assaulting beating and wounding and 
mishandling Hugh Briggenwater of Caldecote. He was tried 
before a jury of twenty-five good men of Caldecote and cleared. 
We have seen how important the church and religion were in 
Caldecote. In the next chapter, we deal with another aspect in 
which the church was actively involved: Helping the poor. In a 
rural village like Caldecote where income was low, the threat of 
poverty, like death and illness, was always hovering over a 
family. 
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List of Caldecote Vicars 

Pre- Reformation 

John Tilere, vicar in 1378 
John Sparowe, resigned in 1497 

John Perkyman, admitted May 1497, presented by the Prior 
and Canons of Burwell. 

John Goodeman admitted 22 May 1517, presented by the Prior 
and Canons of Burwell. 

William Dowtye admitted 16 May 1520, presented by the Prior 
and Canons of Burwell. 

Thomas Houghton admitted 12 August 1538 presented by 
William, Richard, and Thomas Fitzhugh of Eton Bedford by 
concession of the Prior of Barnwell, vacant by death. 

John Lyddington admitted 1 December 1543, presented by the 
King, vacant by death. 


Christ’s College Cambridge purchased The Rectory of 
Caldecote in 1553. The patronage of the living then remained 
with the college. 


Post Reformation 

William Colingwoode came next. He resigned in 1556. 

Thomas Clowth (or Clough) admitted 3 December 1556 
John Luddington, vicar in 1567 

Thomas Patenson was instituted on 12 November 1578 on the 
death of John Luddington. The house burnt down. He removed 
to Kingston. He died in 1607 and was buried there. 

Matthew Ward who was Curate in 1 607, was appointed vicar in 
1608. He married here on 22 October 1611. He was buried here 
15 March 1638. 

Thomas Sanders, vicar in 1638 was ejected in 1644. 
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George Biker who was not in Orders succeeded to the 
vicarage. This was the period of the Civil War and the 
subsequent period of the republic when puritan views held 
sway. His predecessor had been kicked out due to his ‘papist 
views’. 

Thomas Smith was appointed in 1650. Listed as ’Mr Thomas 
Smith, Minister of Cowcat, was buried at Kingston on 27 
September 1661. 

Christopher Bainbridge, presented 9 November 1661 . 

John Bolton presented 28 April 1668 on cession of Christopher 
Bainbridge. 

Edward Bunchley vicar 1670 until his death in 1705. 

Alexander Young presented 15 May 1705. 

William Withers presented 30 September 1707 on cession of 
Alexander Young. He resigned before 1716. 

William Towers, Master of Christ’s College 1722-1745 was 
vicar 1710-1724. 

Josiah Cockshutt presented 12 November 1724 ‘in place of the 
Master’. 

Thomas Wilkinson, presented 9 September 1725 on the 
resignation of Josiah Cockshutt. He died in 1731. 

Thomas Sitwell presented 13 November 1731. He died in 1737. 

William Trant, presented 9 November 1737. He resigned in 
1 740. 

Thomas Makin presented 8 April 1741. He died in 1743. 

Jonathan Wigley presented 10 January 1742. He resigned 
1761. 

Thomas Marshall presented 18 May 1761. He resigned 1785. 


On 13 February 1786 after his resignation, the vicarage of 
Caldecote was annexed to the Rectory of Toft. Christ’s College 
had bought the advowson of Toft from John Haggar of Bourn in 
exchange for a lease of land in Meldreth. They had also 
acquired Priory Manor and Brook Close. 
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With Toft 

Edmund Trant admitted 19 Nov 1785 

John Preston admitted 15 Sept 1807 

Thomas Bradburne admitted 2 May 1827, died 19 Oct 1842 

Thomas Walker admitted 28 Oct 1840. However, this was void 
as Bradburne was still technically vicar 

E. A. Powell admitted 20 Feb 1843, died Jan 1894 

Harry Stephenson admitted 28 May 1895 

Albert George Robinson admitted 29 June 1895 

(We have two admissions in the same year here, as the former 
never took up the post). 

Tom Orbell admitted 1898, died 1916 

George Richards Shackleton admitted 1921 

Sidney Herbert Cartwright admitted 1933 


We know that Caldecote was without a vicar for a period after 
he left. This is the period when the small church was in 
existence along Highfields Road. Mr Bronze from the school 
took the services there. 


John Hewitt Caute was the next incumbant. He was vicar from 
1951 to 1964. From a newspaper article we have, dated 1952, 
he had difficulty to live on his salary. 

Robert Smith succeeded him in 1964. He retired in 1973 
moving to Trumpington. 

Robert William Hillyer, vicar from 1973 

David Pine, vicar between 1974 and1980 

John Beer, vicar between 1980 and 1988 

Andrew McKearney vicar between 1 988 and 1 994 

David De Boys, vicar between 1 995 and 2000 

The link with Toft ended during this period. 
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Kevin Browning vicar between 2000 and 2009 


The post was then included into the Lordsbridge Team Ministry. 

Mike Booker, has covered Caldecote as rector from 2010 to 
the present. 


The longest serving rector was Edward Powell. He served from 
1843 until 1892. 



Vincent Bronze in Caldecote Chapel 
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Supporting the Poor 


Being a largely poor rural village, the fear of poverty was always 
around. Before modern mechanisation, life on a farm was hard 
with long hours and low pay. Due to the vagaries of crop yields 
and the weather, a farmer’s income was very variable. 

Aiding the poor was traditionally left to the church, with wealthy 
benefactors endowing various religious establishments 
including monasteries. This had been relatively easy to do, 
especially with the coming of the feudal system, as the local 
lord of the manor was responsible for all of the people living 
there. With the devastation of the Black Death things changed; 
the Feudal System collapsed, religious groups were devastated 
and while many profited from the change, the sick, the aged 
and incapacitated suffered. 

To make matters worse a more mobile population, Henry’s 
seizures of church land and the closure of the monasteries 
effectively killed off the infrastructure, which helped the poor. 
Something different was needed. 

During Elizabeth I’s reign, several acts of parliament were 
passed between 1572 and 1601 to deal with the problem. 
Justice of the Peace were authorised to compulsorily collect 
funds to support the genuine poor. Those considered too lazy 
to work were publicly whipped around the streets until they 
learnt the error of their ways; the genuine had funds doled out 
to them. To aid the support of the old, sick and very young, 
almshouses, poorhouses, hospitals and orphanages were to be 
set up. The occupants of the latter would be given trade 
apprenticeships. 

The post of overseer of the poor was created in 1597. After 
1601, this was increased to two. As the whole scheme was 
parish-based, these unpaid duties tended to be undertaken by 
the church wardens. This continued after the 1834 Act. The 
main drawback with this set up was that the taxes were based 



on land and property occupied, and not personal wealth. 
Attitudes by the overseers could vary from parish to parish too. 
Some were very harsh. There was an example of this in 
Caldecote: 

‘John Day a lame and very aged man with but one hand’ was 
refused relief by the overseers in 1700. Upon complaint to Sir 
Henry Pickering, a local magistrate, the overseers were ordered 
to allow him two shillings a week and to provide him with a 
house, but the concerted action of the bench was required 
before the overseers could be induced to obey the order. 

The idea of workhouses was considered, but they did not arrive 
until after the 1 723 Act. 


Raising the funds to pay for support 

The 1552 Act forced parishes to keep a record of births 
marriages and deaths and the number of poor within the parish. 
The parish was expected to have two collectors of alms who 
would be at the church each Sunday to collect donations from 
the better off parishioners. 

The 1601 Act introduced a compulsory levy which was 
collected and handed to the local Justice of the Peace. This 
rate was set out at a vestry meeting within the parish and 
calculated to cover the expected outgoings for that parish. It 
was set at a certain number of pence or shillings in the pound 
of the value of leased or owned property. 

As it was the more wealthy who would have to pay this levy and 
it was they who most likely were going to set and administer the 
rate along with the church, it was certain that they would not 
raise any more than was absolutely necessary. After all, along 
with this there were two other major bills the taxpayers had to 
face. 


The Tithe 

The first was the tithe. In an agricultural economy such as 
Caldecote, a tenth of a farmer’s produce, often wheat, would 
go to the church. This levy stems from times so ancient it is in 
the bible. With the dissolution of the monasteries, the right to 
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the tithe on their land passed to the next owner and not directly 
to the church. In the case of Caldecote this was largely Christ’s 
College, who held the advowson, Clare College and St. John’s 
College in Cambridge. 

The Tithe Commutation Act 1836 ended this system of payment 
in produce and replaced it with a rent charge decided by the 
Tithe Commission. This also unified the rate charged. Tenants 
paid it to their landlord, who then paid it to the person to whom 
it was due. However, as large estates were broken up and more 
people became freeholders, many non-Anglicans were unhappy 
about paying. 

By the 1 936 Act, the rent charges due to landowners had been 
commuted to annuities, which were paid to the state by the 
Tithe Redemption Commission. The Tithe Acts of 1936 and 
1951 effectively did away with charges of less than a pound, 
which were not economic to collect. In 1960, payments went 
directly to the Inland Revenue, and were discontinued by the 
Finance Act of 1 977. There was another tax on the better off. 


The Hearth Tax 

The Hearth Tax was introduced on 19 May 1662. Each 
householder had to pay two shillings a year for each hearth he 
had in any house he had; half due Michaelmas and half on Lady 
Day (29 September and 25 March). There were exemptions. 
Those who were on poor relief, those whose house was worth 
less than 20 shillings a year and those who paid neither church 
nor poor rates were exempt. Charitable organisations too, such 
as schools, almshouses and industrial hearths - with the 
exception of Smiths’ forges and Bakers’ ovens - were also 
exempt. Between 1662 and 1688, the funds were lodged with 
the Justice of the Peace. 

In the returns for Michaelmas 1664, Marcia Sparke had six 
hearths; Thomas Grastock, four; William Hilly, two; Robert 
Peast, three; John Atkin, three; Joseph Sparke had two, but the 
dwelling was now under John Byng. John Green was a new 
entry. 

In 1674 on Lady Day, Caldecote had 11 entries totalling 27 
hearths. 
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Hearth Tax was abolished in 1689 and was replaced by the 
Window Tax. This was first levied in 1697 to defray the loss 
caused by clipped and defaced coinage in the recoinage of 
silver during the reign of William III. Window Tax was an 
accessed tax based on the rental value of the house and levied 
according to the number of openings it had over six and worth 
over five pounds per annum. It hit the middle classes hardest. 
However, revenue gained was high; £1,200,000 in the first year! 
The tax was increased six times between 1747 and 1808 but 
was reduced in 1823. After strong feelings against Window Tax, 
it was finally repealed in 1851 having raised £1,856,000 that 
year. The phrase ‘daylight robbery’ comes from levying this 
tax. The tax we knew as rates replaced it. 

It is in this background that Thomas Sitwell (vicar between 1731 
and 1737) made out his will in 1736. He gave to the Master and 
Fellows of Christ’s College the sum of £20 to be held in trust, 
with the interest to be given to the most worthy and deserving 
of Caldecote inhabitants. 

The 1782 Act enabled parishes to join to form 'unions' to create 
and maintain poorhouses. Farmers and other employers were 
given allowances so that they could increase wages. 

After 1795, The Speenhamland system was adopted in many 
areas. This enabled the working poor with inadequate income 
to be entitled to an allowance to supplement their wage. This 
was based on the price of a gallon-sized loaf of bread, which 
weighed eight pounds seven ounces. The magistrates of Speen 
who created this system had calculated that if such a loaf cost 
a shilling then every poor and industrious man shall have for his 
support three shillings, either produced by his own or his 
family’s labour, or an allowance from the poor rates. This would 
rise in proportion to the price of bread. For example, when the 
loaf reached one shilling four pence then he should have four 
shillings a week. Additional support between one shilling and 
sixpence and two shillings and sixpence per child was given to 
families based on the number of children they had. This varied 
from the lower rate upwards on the price of the loaf, in the 
same way as the main allowance did. 

However, impoverished farmers were hit by the recession and 
the Corn Laws following the Napoleonic wars reduced wages, 
so this was not the success hoped. 
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The Charities Commission Report of 1837 referred to the 
parliamentary returns of 1736 concerning the Sitwell Charity. 
The twenty pounds that had been invested in the South Seas 
Annuities brought in an interest of sixteen shillings a year, which 
was paid by the Bursar to the churchwardens. This was 
increased to a pound and was distributed with the produce of 
the Town Lands. These were six parcels of freehold land 
scattered about the parish amounting to three acres, three 
rods, three perches in size, which had belonged to the parish 
from time immemorial. These were let to a Benjamin Prior at 
their market value of three pounds eleven shillings per year. 
This combined income along with an addition of five pounds 
nine shillings given by the parish curate gave the vicar and the 
churchwardens ten pounds with which to buy coal. This was 
purchased at seventeen pence with an additional cost of four 
pence-halfpenny for carriage per hundredweight. They then 
sold this at a discount to the poor at eight pence per 
hundredweight. 

S. E. Minnis reviewed the book of the accounts of the 
Caldecote overseers of the poor between Easter 1801 to 1829 
(known as the ‘Poors book of Caldecote 1 ) in the Cambridge 
Local History Council Bulletins 1956/59. 

The expenditure varied. In 1801, it was £102 15 shillings and 
sevenpence. In 1828, the last full year covered, it was £114 19 
shillings 11 pence-halfpenny. The lowest was in 1815 at £50 2 
shillings and fourpence. The highest was £118 2 shillings 
fourpence-halfpenny in 1827. 

These expenses include outgoings for the constable’s 
accounts, quarterly rates and in some years the account of the 
surveyors of the highways. Unlike Bourn, which showed a 
considerable drop in expenditure in 1802 as compared to 1801 , 
Caldecote showed only a slight drop. Apart from the annual 
rent of 15 shillings from the Town Lands the rest came wholly 
from the poor rates. In 1801 a rate of 3 shillings in the pound 
and one of three shillings and twopence in the pound were 
levied. This produced £99 1 1 shillings and tenpence. 

If the 1802 record is correct, one man, Smith Lynton, was 
chosen both as church warden and overseer for 1803. In such a 
small community, with a small number of literate men this is not 
surprising. One person acted as overseer for a year. Francis 
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Sole and James Butler each officiated in alternate years. We will 
meet both of these farmers in a later chapter. In many of the 
entries, the term neighbour (spelt in many different ways) is 
used indicating how the close knit the community was. 

The number of people receiving a regular allowance from the 
overseer in the nature of a weekly collection was generally 
between five and eight. These ranged between one and six 
shillings a week. For example, in the monthly period ending 6 
May 1801, eight persons received payments which totalled five 
pounds nineteen shillings. Apart from these, there are payments 
to people described as in need or illness. 

In 1827 there are some listed as deserving relief using the 
Speenhamland principle. For example, James Allgood to make 
up pay: two shillings and sixpence; ditto one shilling one penny 
and a halfpenny; ditto sevenpence-halfpenny. There is no 
evidence that the Roundsman system was ever used. In this 
system able-bodied men worked in rotation, sent in turn to 
work on farms where the farmer paid for work done and the 
parish paid the rest. 

Payments to ‘birds of passage’ seem more common than those 
to the bigger community of Bourn. These were payments to 
travellers in distress, men with passes and men with briefs. For 
example, in May 1810, a young waif was found resting in 
Caldecote and the overseer wrote in his book ‘to burying a 
young vagrant’s child 18 shillings.’ Another resident of 
Caldecote, Sarah Linton who lived in London, received an 
allowance from the parish at the rate of four shillings a week for 
some time. Owing to the difficulty of paying this, payments 
were made at considerable intervals. Thus in February 1 828 the 
overseer William Farrington paid eight pounds to the overseers 
in London, representing forty weeks allowance to her. Apart 
from small items listed such as bread and cheese, and their 
cost there was little evidence of buying food for the poor. There 
is one example: ‘Bread and cheese for Chalice Blacktop, 
sixpence. Bread and cheese per bill; two shillings three pence. ’ 

The purchase and supply of coal continued. In 1813 for 
example 24 bushels of coal was given to the poor at a rate of 
one shilling and sevenpence per bushel. There are entries for 
the purchase of clothing. For example, ‘for clothing Mary 
Marrey Gar I at Cambridge one pound thirteen shillings and 
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sixpence. Paid for Smith, a pair of shirts and pair of breeches, 
thirteen shillings and five pence. Brought Okman child three 
yards print at ten pence a yard - two shillings six pence, two 
yards flannel at eight pence a yard, one shilling four pence, one 
yard of Gingham, ten pence, one yard of stocking at one 
shilling. For Widow Blacktop two pairs of shoes costing nine 
shillings. Leather coat for Robert Carter twelve shillings, ditto 
trousers four shillings, ditto Worstead three shillings 
sevenpence-halfpenny. ’ 

Payments for repairing shoes appear occasionally. Clothing 
repairs appear from time to time too. For example in 1819 three 
shillings was paid for washing and mending garments for John 
Parish. In 1814 the overseer provided Westnutt with a pair of 
sheets, blanket and a rug, a tin teacatte (sic) and a tin pot, a 
pitcher, three bacon, a tea pot and a pot hook: A total outlay of 
thirty-two shillings. 

Payment for rent was made in some cases. For example in 
1802, the overseer paid Mr Preston for half a year’s rent for 
widow Blacktop, an amount of one pound eleven shillings and 
sixpence. In a later entry ‘paid nabor Deters for lopgen of 
Chalise Blacktop.’ (Neighbour Deeler for lodging Chalise 
Blacktop). 

Rent was paid for Westnutt for several years as well as items 
totalling two pounds sixteen shillings and twopence for repairs 
to the thatch, claying and so on to the house. His was clearly a 
thatched, wattle and daub dwelling. We are unsure where he 
lived. While some of the more substantial thatched houses 
remain, these more humble dwellings have long gone. However, 
there is still evidence of where some buildings once stood. With 
fire an ever present hazard we know of two cottages that burnt 
down (See the chapters on archaeology and farms). 

The payment of a considerable number of doctors’ bills is 
recorded. Sometimes a parishioner was given money to pay the 
doctor although more usually the doctor was paid directly by 
the overseer. Dr Brook, described in one entry as living in 
Caxton, was the usual medical attendant from 1830 onwards. 
His largest bill was for eleven pounds thirteen shillings in 1828. 
In the earlier years the names of Dr Barns, Dr Watson, Dr 
Stanley and Dr Harris appear. There are also payments for 
nursing attendance such as ‘paying Mrs Bishop for dressing 
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John Warboys leg ten shillings and sixpence. To neighbour 
Deeler for dressing Worldlock’s (sic) leg four shillings and 
sixpence. ‘ 

The cost of medicines was usually included within the doctor’s 
bill. However, on one occasion the overseer paid two shillings 
for Duffy’s Alexia sic. (Daffy’s Elixir) for Sarah Allgood. On 
another, he paid for six leeches at two shillings and sixpence. In 
addition he paid a shilling to the man for fetching them. There is 
no specific mention of Addenbrooke’s Hospital but there are 
entries such as ‘taking Blows to and from Cambridge’, which 
may relate to the hospital. There were several people in the area 
with this surname so it is not clear to which person this referred. 

The cost of parish funerals crop up repeatedly. Payments of 
two and six or five shillings for the presence of the officiating 
clergy at these appear. ’Shop things’, which are shown in the 
accounts for funerals in Bourn, are usually absent. However, 
following an item of six shillings four pence for the laying out of 
one person there is a list including bread, cheese, butter, tea, 
candles, flour, half a pound of pork and two quarts of beer. 

The overseers in Caldecote, unlike other villages, were little 
troubled by the duties connected to illegitimate children and 
removals under the settlement laws. There is one entry, which is 
regarding of the removal of William Barwick in 1828. There are 
no cases of formal apprenticeships but there is an entry of 
putting a child out to one of the householders of the village in 
1821. 

’Paid to Mr Lynton for his boy twenty six weeks at two shillings a 
week up to Michaelmas 1821, one pound twelve shillings and 
sixpence. Agreed with Mr Lynton for boy to stay again and to 
have one shilling, six pence per week and do all for him from 
Michaelmas 1821 to Michaelmas 1822.’ 


There were two Lyntons; Smith Lynton and Sparks Lynton, who 
served as overseers at different times. 

In some of the earlier years an annual account of the ‘Surveyor 
of Highways’ was paid. In 1806, this was two pounds three 
shillings and twopence. 

Quarterage (The county rate) appears for the first time in 1818 
but was paid earlier. The Parish Constable paid it and it was 
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recovered by him in his Constable’s bill. Where quarterage is 
shown, the Constable’s bill is much smaller. Quarterage could 
be heavy. In 1824, it amounted to five pounds six shillings a 
quarter. The four payments made roughly 29 per cent of the 
overseer’s expenditure. It continued at this rate until January 
1828 when it fell to one pound two shillings and fivepence- 
halfpenny. 

An entry in 1801 , ’Paid Mr Samson of Hatley St. George for a 
Militiaman family, ten shillings’, is the only reference to Militia 
matters. However, in the Bourn accounts there are three 
payments from Caldecote recorded. One in 1818 of four 
pounds fourteen shillings is described as a fifth part of the 
Militia money of Caldecott Parish. 

There are no records of the cost of refreshments at either 
Vestry or Parish meetings. 

Apart from journeys to Caxton or Longstowe to attend before a 
magistrate for such purposes as verification on oath of the 
annual accounts, few travel expenses are recorded. There are 
entries relating to one journey to Gransden, three or four to 
Cambridge and two to London. The latter were to pay Sarah 
Linton. One was for ten shillings; the other was for three pounds 
seventeen shillings and ninepence. Rather a dramatic 
difference. 

Caldecote was a member of the Caxton and Arrington Poor 
Law Union along with twenty-five other parishes. The Union 
Workhouse was finally built in Caxton in 1836. It was built near 
to the present A14 and was designed by the same architect as 
the St. Ives workhouse. He produced a similar set up, made up 
of several buildings set around a courtyard. 

In 1851, it could house a hundred and sixty persons. The 1881 
census lists 129 inmates and staff. While several listed their 
place of birth as Bourn, none are listed for Caldecote. In 1883, 
the average number was a hundred and five and the average 
weekly expense was two shillings and four pence per person. 
’Board-day’ was every Friday when cases were considered. 
There was a Clerk to the Poor Law Guardians and a vaccination 
officer. In addition, the workhouse had a master, chaplain, 
medical officer, matron and schoolmistress. In 1883, the 
medical officer was the Hon. H. F. La Touche White; the 
vaccination officer was William Gore Barton of Bourn; Edward 
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Thomas Copping was Master; Mrs Copping was Matron; the 
Rev. H. M. Smythe was Chaplain and Miss Eliza Rogers was 
Schoolmistress. 

In 1854 the Sitwell capital was sold out from the South Sea 
Annuities and 660 2% Consoles were bought. Then in 1856 
these were sold and the proceeds were invested in the 
purchase of the Harvey Charity estate at Meldreth. 

In 1866, several vestry meetings were recorded. While the one 
on Friday 14 September concerned urgent repairs to the 
church, the meeting on Friday 12 October 1866, at six thirty in 
the evening, (as well as reporting on the church repairs) was to 
set a rate for the relief of the poor. A rate of ten pence in the 
pound was set for the overseers of the poor. The vicar E. A. 
Powell chaired the meeting. The churchwarden John Travis and 
the overseer James Barnes were present. 

Not surprisingly, the same family names turn up in the records. 
The offspring of a poverty ridden family whatever the cause 
would find it difficult to break away from the bonds of poverty, 
especially at a time when education was the preserve of those 
who could pay for it. Attitudes to the poor by the better off 
varied. However, by the Victorian Age there was another 
problem. The high moral tone they like to project made their 
attitude to unmarried mothers, especially when allied to 
poverty, extremely harsh. This could lead to tragic results as 
this case, reported in the Cambridge Gazette attests: 

Premature baby death 
2 October 1 880 

At the Fox Public House Caldecote Mr C.W. Palmer held an 
inquest on the body of Walter John Westnutt Allgood aged six 
days the illegitimate child of Eliza Ann Allgood. Elizabeth Allen 
the midwife who attended at the birth of the child who was not 
full-grown. She told the mother that she did not think he would 
live but they were to be sure to send for a doctor .That was on 
the evening of September 19th. She saw the child again on the 
following Thursday evening when she again thought the child 
would not live and that they should call for a doctor as soon as 
they could. She did not see the child again alive. Elizabeth 
Allgood wife of Charles Allgood labourer said; ‘She lived in the 
same household as Eliza Ann Allgood, whose mother also lived 
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there. It was not until the Thursday evening that she heard Mrs 
Allen say that the doctor should be sent for. On the Thursday 
the child had been given some arrowroot and castor oil. Mr B 
Porter the relieving officer was sent for but he refused to grant 
an order. Mr B. Porter, Relieving Officer at Bourn, was sent to 
for an order but he refused to grant one. A note was sent to Mr 
Giles of Caxton but he did not come. She put in the note that 
the money was there when he, the doctor, came. 

Augusta Leader aged 14 disposed to taking the messages to Mr 
Porter and Mr Giles gave evidence. ’ Mr Porter said that he 
could not give an order as there was so much bother about 
bastard children she must go to the father of the child. She 
went to the young man the father of the child and he sent her to 
the doctor saying that he would pay. She saw Doctor White but 
he said that he would not go unless they sent seven and six 
over. She did not take a note to him. She took a note to 
Hardwick, but she did not see Mr Giles. ‘ 

Mr John Giles, surgeon Caxton said he did not receive on the 
previous Friday any note from the last witness. He had made a 
post mortem. He was weak and jaundiced. The lungs were not 
properly inflated and there was considerable congestion of the 
liver and bowels. The cause of death was debility from birth. 
There might have been a possibility of saving life but he did not 
think he could have even if he had been sent for first. The jury 
returned a verdict of natural causes. However the coroner 
chastised the mother for not calling for medical aid sooner. 


This tragedy, which hit both the local papers, shows the 
different attitudes to such matters as unmarried mothers and so 
on at the time. However, there was better news to come. Eliza 
married James Walter Westnutt in November the same year, the 
father and they subsequently had three children: Herbert 
christened in December 1881, Alice christened June 1883, and 
Martha christened September 1885. Poor Walter John was 
christened on 24 September 1880, and given a Christian burial 
on the 28th. 

Losing a baby in such circumstances was bad enough, but to 
go through this traumatic enquiry soon afterwards must have 
made the situation really dreadful for Eliza. No sympathy was 
forthcoming from officialdom at all. 
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Poor Land 


On 26 October 1881, a meeting was held in the village to 
discuss the use of the Caldecote Poor Land. Several 
resolutions were passed by the villagers who attended. These 
included Samuel Carter, Josiah and William Farrington, William 
and Ephraim Badcock, H. Westnutt, Edward Barnes, F. 
Farrington, T. Badcock, Isaiah Farrington, James Westnutt and 
James Barnes who signed the notice in his role as Junior 
Churchwarden. 

They agreed that: 

• The rent of the field due at Michaelmas should be paid 
by the first of December. 

• The first man to marry is to have the vacant field. 

• If a man is leaving then the rent should be paid by the 
next Michaelmas. 

• If a widow is left with a family, she can keep it, but if the 
family leaves her and a married man has none and 
wants it then she should give it up by the next 
Michaelmas. 

• If a single man has a piece and any man has none then 
he must give it up by the next Michaelmas. 

• If the rent is not paid when due, then the occupant must 
give up the land. 

• If any man leaves the parish then he must leave the 
ground. 

• Anyone who leaves is not to receive any money after the 
Michaelmas they leave. 

They also decided that the rent obtained in 1881 should go to 
draining the land. Unfortunately, these resolutions were so 
badly written their real meaning is not immediately clear. While 
primary school education was now available, there were still 
many older residents, whose literary skills were very limited. 

It seems that by this stage the land had been divided up into 
allotments. 

From the Parish Minutes of 1 March 1894 we learn that: 
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• William Badcock was appointed Overseer for the Poor. 
This was proposed by Mr Green and seconded by Mr 
Clarke. 

• Mr J. B. Clarke was also appointed as an Overseer for 
the Poor. He was proposed by Mr Barnes and seconded 
by Mr Brown. 

• Mr Green was appointed as Surveyor of Roads 
proposed by Mr Thomas Brown and seconded by Mr 
Radford. 

• Mr Badcock was appointed as Assistant Surveyor 
proposed by Mr Barnes and seconded by Mr Clarke. 

• Robert Morley, F. Farrington, H. Westmill (Should it be 
Westnutt?), and A. Lickfield were nominated as 
constables. 

• Mr Green was appointed as Guardian of the Poor. 

From this one could suspect that all of the local voluntary roles 
were decided by a cosy small group of parishioners. However, 
we all know how difficult it is to find volunteers to cover civic 
duties, especially in a small village. Also, the chairman raised an 
objection to the time of the meeting which was held at three 
o’clock in the afternoon and said that vestry meetings should 
be held in the evening when all the parishioners could attend. 
This problem is borne out by the Easter Vestry of 1 908 when Mr 
Green was unanimously elected as Churchwarden. He was the 
only person nominated. 

This became worse during the First World War, as recorded in 
the minutes of the vestry meeting held on 25 April 1916 at eight 
o’clock in the evening. It was explained that Trevor Badcock, 
the Sexton had joined HM forces and that F. Farrington had 
consented to act during his absence while W. Badcock would 
dig any graves that might be needed. The Rector nominated 
Mr J. B. Clarke as the Vicar’s Warden and the vestry agreed to 
nominate him to act as Parish Warden as well. He was happy to 
do this as he was already acting as both Rector and Parish 
Warden. 

A meeting was held at the Fox Inn on 16 December 1901 where 
tenants of the Poor Land met. These were: Robert Morley, 
David Badcock, Ben Sparkes, A. Farrington, Jos Farrington, 
Walter Badcock, John Badcock, Fred Badcock, Holden 
Westnutt, F. Farrington, and Earnest Radford. Robert Morley 
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proposed that no one receives the charity until they have lived 
in the parish for twelve months. J. Farrington seconded the 
motion which was recorded by W. J. Green and G. Radford 
who were acting as trustees. 

We can see that the Fox was more than a place to go for a 
drink. To our eyes, using a pub for the very serious matter of an 
inquest let alone a meeting dealing with village matters seems 
strange. 

As in many places however, apart from the church the local 
pubic house was the only place capable of holding a public 
meeting. While the vestry meetings of the churchwardens and 
the vicar could technically take place in the church, the others 
certainly could not. Auctions were often held in public houses, 
as we will see in the chapter on housing. 

Life for the poor was to change dramatically when the Liberal 
Party introduced its welfare legislation, especially the 1908 Old 
age Pension Act and thel 91 1 National Insurance Act. This had 
the effect of centralising the business of looking after the poor 
away from local control. These reforms reflected the changes in 
attitudes to the poor, which began in the latter part of the 19th 
century, spurred on by the rise of Socialism, the Labour party 
and the reforms that had taken place in Germany. 

Further changes took place between 1918 and 1921 when 
unemployment increased nationally. Means testing occurred 
before unemployment benefit was issued. In 1925, Widows and 
children were entitled to benefit. Finally, in 1930, the Poor Law 
Act transferred hospitals and other infirmaries from control 
under the Poor Law Unions to the control of local authorities. 

The threat of the workhouse and the bad reputation the system 
had gained was gone. While poverty was still about, the 
reformers thought that the real threat of destitution and 
starvation was over. Whether the general public agreed was a 
different matter. The workhouse in Caxton like others was 
renamed as a Public Assistance Institution to reflect the 
changes. The final nail in the coffin came after WWII, when the 
Labour Government adopted the recommendations of the 
Beverage Report. The 1948 Act finally closed workhouses 
altogether and ended the operation of the Poor Law. Unlike 
many workhouses, which were converted to other uses the 
Caxton one was demolished. 
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We have seen in this chapter how the changes taking place in 
the wider society in the Victorian Age and beyond affected 
village life. In the next chapter, we will see this in more detail. 
We will also see in the chapter on crime how the illegal act of 
poaching (one means to ease poverty in rural areas) led to 
greater tragedy than the severe punishment those caught 
normally received. 


Ill 
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Caldecote Crimes 


Over the centuries, our small village has been mercifully short 
on recorded serious crime. Alas, like any other community, 
Caldecote has had its share of human frailty. History tells of 
hangings, witchcraft, fratricide and arson. 

Fortunately, these incidents have been well spread out over 
time and have now passed into the folklore of our village. These 
crimes have been chronicled in local newspapers from where 
much of the following information about these incidents has 
been gathered. 


The Witch of Caldecote 

The Cambridge Chronicle for 29th July 1769 reported that ‘an 
old woman of Caldecote’ standing in a lane next to a farmer’s 
field in Grantchester had caused the farmer’s horse to fall and it 
did not get up. The old woman, Phoebe Haley, had been 
suspected for some time of ‘practising her tricks’ on the 
farmer’s little daughter, giving her fits as confirmed by ‘a 
celebrated Northamptonshire doctor’. Thereupon farmer Adams 
decided to take the law into his own hands and was determined 
that Phoebe Haley should ‘sink or swim by way of proof’ - in 
other words, he would make use of the ancient test for 
witchcraft, a ducking. She was seized, stripped and thrown into 
the millpond with a rope tied under her arms. She floated so 
was allowed to escape alive although the report states that ‘it 
was observed by some bystanders that no wonder the old 
woman did not sink as she was never out of her depth’. 

This was not the end of the matter, as Dr Plumptre (rector of 
Wimpole and President of Gueens’ College Cambridge and 
known to the Earl of Hardwicke) indicted the farmer and his 
wife, who were bound over to appear at the Guarter Sessions to 
answer a charge of ‘injurious and cruel treatment’ of the old 



lady. At the hearing, William Adams and his wife Anne pleaded 
guilty and were fined thirteen shillings and fourpence. They also 
agreed to pay Phoebe Haley five guineas, and the sheriff ‘the 
whole cost of the matter’. Mr Adams was dismissed with a 
reprimand. 



Witch’s ducking stool (sketch D Phillips) 


In the parish register, it is recorded that a Phoebe Haley was 
buried in Caldecote churchyard on 9th November 1772. 

The case of farmer Adams and the witch is a good example of 
how witchcraft belief continued quite late, long after the end of 
witchcraft trials and the effective abolition of witchcraft from the 
criminal law by the Witchcraft Act of 1735. However, 
fortuitously in this case, justice was seen to be appropriately 
served. 

In the Cambridge Folk Museum there is a patten (small buckled 
shoe with an iron ring affixed to the sole) apparently used as a 
witch’s safeguard. It was found in Caldecote. 


Historical extracts from the Cambridge 
Archives 

1338 

Andrew vicar of Caldecote in 1 338 before his arrival had been 
up before the King’s Bench on a charge of fraud. Later he was 
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convicted of breaking into the house of William Shepherd of Dry 
Drayton and beating him up. In 1338 he was arraigned at 
Cambridge for assaulting, beating, wounding and mishandling 
Hugh Briggenwater of Caldecote. He was tried before a jury of 
twenty five good men of Caldecote and cleared. 

17th June 1712 

Henry and Constance Witherall were found guilty of fornication 
before marriage at the archdeaconry court of Huntingdon. 

25th February 1 736 

At an archdeaconry of Huntingdon hearing there was a citation 
against James of Caldecote in a cause of defamation against 
Sarah Betts wife of John Betts. 

On 28th December 1 765 

John Carter labourer aged 36 born in Caldecote and employed 
by Robert Richmond of Childerley was tried at the petty 
session. 

1768 

In the Cambridge Chronicle 28th May 1768: whereas we 
Richard Papworth and Mary Cole, widow, both of Caldecote in 
the county of Cambridge, having falsely and scandalously 
defamed the Rev. Mr Murrhall, to the prejudice of his character, 
we the aforesaid persons, do on the account of the said Rev. 
Mr Murrhall dropping his intended prosecutions at law, out of 
compassion to our families do hereby declare the defamatory 
aspersions to be entirely false and groundless and therefore do 
publicly and sincerely ask pardon for our calumny and injurious 
treatment and do faithfully promise never to offend any more , 
contrary to the law. Witness John Smith Attorney at Law next 
door to the Blue Lion Inn in St. Andrew’s parish Cambridge. 

27th February 1 790 

Stolen out of the bed chamber in a house belonging to Bennet 
Clear, of Caldecote, in the county of Cambridge, on Thursday 
last, between the hours of five and seven in the evening, a flock 
bed, two bolsters, a pair of home spun sheets, a blanket and 
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coverlid, two shirts, two pairs of breeches, a man’s hat, a 
waistcoat, silk handkerchief, and three pocket handkerchiefs. 
Whoever will discover the offender or offenders so that he or 
they may be brought to justice, shall receive one guinea reward. 

24th September 1830 

On Friday last at one o’clock a fire broke out at Caldecote in 
this county at the premises of Mr Male, farmer, which entirely 
destroyed a barn containing forty quarters of oats. Earl de la 
Waters 1 engine from Bourn Hall was soon on the spot and by 
great exertion of the men attached to it and aided by his 
Lordship’s gardener and others who willingly lent their 
assistance the flames were arrested in their progress and thee 
farmhouse and other buildings were saved from destruction. 

17-18 November 1966 

Burglary at Men’s Club during the night. 

Spirits and tobacco were stolen and this was the second time it 
had been burgled this year. 

26th March, 1963 

Caravan gutted by fire: At north end of West Estate in 
Caldecote fire gutted the blue and white caravan belonging to 
Mr A. Banks. 

Two fire appliances arrived from Papworth and Cambridge. As 
a car was in the way, they had to drive through a hedge to 
reach the blazing caravan. The fire was soon under control. 
Fortunately, there was no one in it at the time. 

20th December 1 984 

Marble Pig vanishes in mystery raid. 

Pig headed thieves have received a roasting after stealing a 
village’s famous landmark. They have taken the white marble 
pig, which normally adorns the frontage of Carrara Pig Farm in 
Caldecote. The 11/12 hundredweight porker was handmade in 
Italy from Carrara marble and was displayed in honour of the 
farm’s white pig herd. It is worth £1000. The bizarre snatch has 
left pig breeder Delia Reed bewildered “Quite frankly it is an 
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ugly old thing and I am amazed that someone wanted to steal 
it,” she said. 

Nevertheless, the swiped swine has been a firm favourite 
among villagers and Mrs Reed has offered a £50 reward for 
information leading to its recovery. 

She said, “It’s not the most beautiful thing in the world, but we 
have become used to it and would like it back.” 

Cambridge Police are investigating. 


The trial and execution of William 
Westnutt of Caldecote for attempted 
murder 

The Game Acts exacted a bloody price in human life, for the 
sake of protecting pheasants on the estates of the aristocracy. 
They were part of the ‘bloody code’ by which the statute book 
was weighed down with hundreds of capital offences for the 
protection of property. What is more, in the early nineteenth 
century, hangings were still public spectacles. In April 1833, at 
Cambridge Castle, William Westnutt of Caldecote, aged 24, 
was hanged for the attempted murder of a gamekeeper. He left 
a widow, Elizabeth, and two sons, aged six and one. 

Early on the morning of Saturday 5th January that year, 
Westnutt, together with two others, Charles Carter, aged 22, 
and Charles Allgood, aged 42, were out in Kingston Wood, an 
estate belonging to Lord Hardwick, for the purposes of 
poaching. They came upon William Kidd of Wimpole, 
gamekeeper to the estate, and two of them levelled guns at him 
and fired, hitting him in the face and arm. They ran away. 

Kidd was taken to a surgeon at Royston to have his wounds 
treated. Evidently, they were not life threatening, for next day he 
was up and about, and saw Westnutt and recognised him. The 
day after that, Monday 7th, Mr Male, wheelwright and constable 
of Toft, met Westnutt, and told him he was suspected of the 
shooting. At first Westnutt denied it, but then he admitted he 
had fired one of the shots, but not the other. Later that same 
day, Male and Henry Creeke, shoemaker, met with Westnutt at 
the Fox public house in Caldecote. Walking along together 
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afterwards, Westnutt fished out two guns from bushes and 
admitted they were the guns that had been used to shoot Kidd. 
Part of the barrel of one of the guns was missing, and it 
matched what had been found at the scene of the crime. 

Westnutt, Carter, and Allgood were arrested for attempted 
murder. But when a local magistrate, Francis Pym, examined all 
concerned, their stories were mixed. Westnutt now admitted 
being out poaching, but not to shooting Kidd. Allgood, who 
denied firing either shot, said that one of the others ordered that 
Kidd be shot, but the others would have been ready to give 
themselves up. 

All this was presented in court before Mr Justice Bolland. The 
jury brought in a guilty verdict, but recommended mercy, as 
they could not prove which of the men actually wounded Kidd, 
and Kidd had not been killed. The judge did not pass sentence 
immediately, preferring time to consider. At the end of the 
Assizes he had the three prisoners brought before him, chained 
to the dock. Charles Allgood he reprieved, being persuaded 
that it was not he who had fired either shot. He then placed the 
black cap on his head and addressed the other two, Westnutt 
and Carter: 


Prisoners at the bar, upon an occasion like the present 
it is seldom that I address criminals at any length; my 
feelings are too much overpowered to enable me to 
do so. But in the present instance I cannot avoid 
deviating a little from my usual course, in order to 
state why I have made a difference between your 
cases and that of Allgood. I have often tried men for 
offences against the Game Laws, but I have usually 
found that they have used braver and wiser means to 
elude punishment than you adopted; when they have 
come to a determination not quietly to give 
themselves up, they have laid down their arms and 
endeavoured by physical force to escape; you, 
however, even without speaking, deliberately stopped 
within three or four yards of the victim, pointed your 
guns and shot at him. I cannot therefore deal with 
your case in any other way than that of passing upon 
you the extreme sentence of the law. Let me therefore 
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earnestly implore you, now that your days are 
numbered, to ask for mercy from that Saviour whom 
you have offended, and rely upon it that if you 
approach his throne with penitential prayer you will be 
rewarded. It now only remains for me to pass the 
sentence of the law upon you, which is, that you be 
taken hence to the place from whence you came, and 
thence to the place of execution, and that you be 
there hanged by the neck until you are dead, and may 
the Lord have mercy upon yours souls. 

In the two weeks that elapsed between sentencing and 
hanging, many people tried, without success, to have the 
sentence commuted to transportation. Even the earl of 
Hardwick put in a good word for Charles Carter, saying he was 
previously of good character. The condemned men were 
reported to be paying due attention to the exhortations of their 
chaplain, to whom they denied any intention to kill the 
gamekeeper, meaning only to stun him and escape. 

On the day of execution, there was a great crowd; there always 
was. Carter needed help mounting the scaffold, and was seen 
to be fervent in his prayers, whereas Westnutt seemed to affect 
indifference. When the drop fell, it was accompanied by the 
shrieks of Carter’s sister. Carter died almost instantly, but 
Westnutt, a man of considerable muscular power, wriggled 
violently for several minutes. 

The Cambridge Chronicle concluded that Carter had been a 
simple man, readily lead astray. Westnutt, it turned out, had 
previous convictions for felony and was a well-known poacher, 
said to be of general bad character. The paper noted that the 
two men had spoken much of the effects of beer drinking, and 
of planning their criminality when intoxicated. 

This was a cue for a campaigning national paper, the Morning 
Herald, to take up the story of the Caldecote poachers’ 
execution. It used the case in order to trumpet its campaigning 
message: the twin evils of the Game Law and the ‘Beer Law’ - 
the Alehouses Act of 1828 which had liberalised the granting of 
licences to public houses. In other words, it thought the Game 
Law cruel in its punishments and the Beer Law reckless in 
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creating thousands of pubs where the working man got drunk 
and turned to evil. 

The Herald called the savage prosecution of poachers ‘the most 
disgusting drudgery, connected with the proceedings of the 
penal law, which judges and juries have to perform’. It attacked 
a law which condemned men to fourteen years transportation 
merely for being found in a field with a gun, no action 
committed. There are magistrates who can show more tender 
sympathies for a murderer than for one who shoots a pheasant 
or a hare’. In the Cambridge case, there was no certainty who 
had pulled the triggers, and the jury had recommended mercy. 
Surely transportation would have satisfied justice. Instead 
Judge Bolland, usually humane, added to ‘the revolting sacrifice 
of life to laws which had shed already but too much human 
blood’. The Caldecote case ‘will only increase the disgust for 
the Game Laws ... and thus facilitate their abolition’. 

The Herald finally pronounced that ‘we exterminate, because 
we will not take the trouble to reform. ’ 

The Herald next turned to its other bete noire, public houses. It 
pronounced that the Caldecote men were victims of beer shops 
and intoxication. The case was proof of the ‘pestilent effects of 
those dens of dissipation which the authors of the Beer Bill 
inflicted on the country, under the pretence of affording relief to 
the labouring classes’. What are we to say of a government that 
allows measures that demoralise the people, and then 
exterminates those who ‘fall into the snares of crime which evil 
legislation has spread at their feet’'? 

The Herald had, it reminded its readers, opposed the Beer Bill, 
arguing that alcohol should be restricted to inns, which 
provided public accommodation. It urged, at the least, that any 
beer sold should not be consumed on the premises, so that the 
labouring classes might enjoy a ‘nutritious beverage by his own 
fireside in the midst of his family’. But, the so-called ‘free 
traders’ insisted on the new bill, which ‘opened 30,000 new 
manufactories of drunkards, to assist the march of 
demoralization’. 

The campaigning newspapers of yesteryear can be puzzling to 
modern readers. On the one hand, we today surely agree with 
the Herald’s attack on the Game Laws; but, on the other, its 
belief that all public houses were dens of iniquity reads a little 
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strangely to most of us. However, perhaps there are parallels in 
our worries about the connections between twenty-four hour 
opening, binge-drinking, and public disorder and crime. 

The name Westnutt was a common one in Caldecote. William’s 
brother John (1814-94) married Mary Holden at Caldecote in 
1836. Their son, William Holden Westnutt, became a soldier 
and died in 1914: the story of his funeral is told elsewhere in 
this book. John and Mary must have been poor, for they both 
died in the Caxton Union Workhouse. As for young William 
Westnutt’s widow, Elizabeth, she married again and moved to 
Leeds; her poacher’s son Daniel died there in 1904. 


(The case of William Westnutt is told in the Cambridge 
Chronicle, 15 March and 5 April 1833; the Morning Herald, 23 
March and 9 April 1833; and The Punishment of Death: A 
Selection of Articles from the Morning Herald (2 vols., London, 
1836), published at the instigation of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Information on the Subject of Capital Punishment.] 


A Very Tragic Family 

Mr and Mrs Empedocles bought Westwinds in the late 1960s. 
They had renovations done and were planning to create a 
garden for butterflies. Unfortunately before they moved in Mr 
Empedocles suddenly died. His widow, Margaret, moved in 
with her three sons. 

Tragedy struck again when the youngest son was killed in a 
road accident. 

Not done with this family, tragedy struck again on 9 December 
1975 when Anthony Michael, now 28, shot his elder brother, 36 
year old Philip, using a crossbow. Philip, who was married with 
two children, was a professor of Chemistry in the USA. He had 
returned to Britain to set up a company to produce educational 
films. Anthony was unemployed. Their grandfather had left the 
brothers some valuable ancient Greek coins worth £40,000 at 
the time. Anthony was under the delusion that his brother was 
going to kidnap him for removing the coins from a safe in their 
mother’s house. 
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The two brothers had spent the evening at Westwinds arguing 
about these coins. Finally around two o’clock Anthony had 
removed the loaded crossbow from a roll top desk and shot 
Philip through the heart. He reloaded and shot him twice more. 
Anthony then calmly phoned both a doctor and the police and 
told them what he had done. 

The trial was held at Norwich Crown court where, on Thursday 
1 April 1976, Anthony was ordered to be detained indefinitely in 
Broadmore. He had been diagnosed as suffering from paranoid 
schizophrenia. 

Margaret Empedocles died soon afterwards suffering from a 
broken heart. 


Robbery with Violence. 

On 8 December 1993, the Cambridge Evening News reported 
the following incident: 

'Thugs batter man in P.O. raid' 

An assistant postmaster spoke today of an attack by two 
balaclava clad raiders wielding baseball bats. Brave Bal Abrol, 
63 was battered around the head after refusing to hand over 
cash at the Caldecote village store and post office. Two men 
escaped with thousands of pounds from the post office safe 
during the robbery at around 5.30pm yesterday. 

When interviewed Mr Abrol said, ‘When they first came in I 
thought that they were lads from the village. But suddenly they 
began to smash their bats on the security screen.’ 

‘I tried to stop them getting in but they shoved me out of the 
way and hit me over the head with the bats.’ 

The thieves grabbed money from the drawer and then 
demanded the keys to the safe. When Mr Abrol wouldn’t hand 
them over they snatched them from his pocket he reported. 

They were screaming and shouting at me and it was terrifying.’ 
he said. 

‘I am lucky that I did not have a fractured skull. I went for an X- 
ray at Addenbrooke’s Hospital but luckily it is only cut.’ 
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The thieves made off towards the A45 in a mud-splattered car. 
A neighbour, who heard the disturbance, phoned the police and 
gave a description of both the car and the men. The car, 
needless to say, had been stolen. 

This incident, which was not the first attack on the post office, 
was the last straw for Bal and Sue Abrol. Subsequently they 
closed up the shop and post office. In one previous incident the 
safe itself had been stolen. Police had later found it abandoned. 
Presumably the contents had been removed by the thieves. At 
the time, there had been a spate of robberies at rural post 
offices. The move away from post offices paying pensions out 
in cash meaning that they are less likely to have large quantities 
of cash on their premises on predictable days has helped to 
curtail these. 

Ram raids on cash machines have perhaps replaced robberies 
on the post offices themselves. Unfortunately, Caldecote has 
failed to avoid being a victim of one of these. 

Thieves make off with ATM 

During the night of Friday 29 June 2007, thieves smashed into 
the annex by the garage at Childerley Gate and made off with 
the ATM cash machine fitted there. 



Early in 2007 we see the cash machine in place 
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' r-A' 



The damage to the garage 
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Whether the machine itself was ever recovered it not certain. 
The contents however were quite considerable. The CCTV 
cameras probably did not show much that could help the 
police. They were sited to provide coverage of people using the 
machine and the garage rather than ploughing into the building. 
Not surprisingly, this machine has never been replaced. 

The following morning when the picture was taken the garage 
remained closed while the Scene of Crime Officers examined 
the site. 


Fire! 

Before the general use of electricity, the use of candles and oil 
lamps meant that there was always the danger of fire 
destroying buildings and taking life. Electricity also presented 
its own dangers. The Cambridge Evening News reported the 
following on 25 February 1980. 

' Woman dead for three days’ 

The body of 88 year old Miss May Priscilla Warne was found 
yesterday morning after a fire at her home Cassiobury in 
Highfields. The former village postmistress was found dead in 
her sitting room and police said that she had been there for at 
least 67 hours. Foul play was not suspected. The fire was in the 
kitchen and hallway and is thought to have been caused by an 
electric fire. A post mortem was to be held today. 

We have seen cases of deliberate arson but these were not the 
only incidents that happened. The Cambridge Independent for 
31 October 1930 reported the following: 

Gross Ingratitude: Caldecote Youth’s Theft 
Arson Charge Fails 

The story of a theft, which was described by the Caxton Bench 
on Friday, as an example of gross ingratitude, was related when 
a 17 year old Caldecote youth named William Peter Meara was 
charged with housebreaking and stealing £2 13s from the 
house of Mrs Alice Rebecca Beddoe at Caldecote on October 
14th. Fie was further charged with maliciously setting fire to the 
same house on the same date. Dr S. J. Peters, MP, represented 
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prisoner, Mr W. A. Briscoe was in the chair supported by Lady 
Newton, Miss C. Cochrane, Messrs A. H. B. Sperling, E. Liis 
and J. K. Paine. 

Dr Peters objected to the two cases being taken together and 
they were taken separately. 

House Full of Smoke 

Alice Rebecca Beddoe of Highfields, Caldecote, said that on 
the evening of October 13 th she went out at about six o’clock. 
The doors and windows of her house, which was a converted 
railway carriage, were locked with the exception of one window. 
The back door was fixed by a piece of wood screwed across. In 
her bedroom were two £1 notes, one 10 shilling note and some 
silver. At about 9 pm she returned to her house, and it was full 
of smoke. She went to the back door to open it to let out the 
smoke, and found that the door was open. She then went to the 
chest of drawers and found that the money was missing. 

PC Elwood said that on October 14th he went to Mrs Beddoe’s 
house. The living room was very much upset. A piece of wood 
on the back door, which had been screwed inside to keep it 
shut, had been pulled away. 

Footprints 

On the concrete floor outside there were two footprints. The 
concrete had been laid the day before and was wet when the 
prints were made. Later he interviewed the defendant and told 
him he was suspected of breaking into Mrs Beddoe’s house. 
Defendant was taken to Caxton Police Station. When cautioned 
defendant said: 

‘On Monday October 13th, I left off work at 5.50 pm and went 
home and had my tea. After tea I went to Mrs Harrup’s, arriving 
there about 6.50 pm. I stayed there for about 5 minutes, and 
then I came out and went to the back of Mrs Beddoe’s. I twisted 
the handle on the back door and it came open quite easily. I 
went inside and searched one drawer and then opened another 
and I found the envelope on the top. I took £2 13s 9d from the 
envelope. I did not look for anything else, etc. ’ 
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Knocked Paraffin Tin Over 

‘/As / was coming out, I knocked a paraffin tin over accidentally. I 
fell over the can and knocked the cigarette end out of my hand. 
Then I got out, and as soon as I got out, I saw the carriage just 
starting to blaze. I went down through the gate and into Mrs 
Harrup’s again. I talked to her for about a quarter of an hour. 
Later he went to a shop and bought cigarettes and fireworks. 
The rest of the money was at his home. ’ 

The account continued with a detailed description of how Mrs 
Beddoe put out the fire with water out of a tub. The damage 
was estimated to be about £20. In the end, the Bench decided 
to bind the defendant over for two years in the sum of £5 and 
two sureties of £10 each. The defendant also had to pay the 
30s costs. 

Cottage burns to the ground 

In January 1929, the following was reported in the same 
newspaper. 

‘A fire broke out at a bungalow at Caldecote known as South 
View. This was the home of John Smith a market gardener. The 
building which was of two storeys consisted of four rooms and 
a lean-to attached. Owing to its exposed situation and the 
strong wind that was blowing the fire blazed with great fury and 
pieces of burning material were blown towards Manor Farm. 
Police and villagers did what they could but as its interior was 
match-boarded it was impossible to save the bungalow which 
was completely destroyed. Only the iron framework and 
corrugated iron roofing and part of the lean-to is remaining. 
Even the concrete slabs of the walls were levelled to the 
ground. It was warmed by a stove, the chimney of which went 
up through the flooring of the bedroom above and it is believed 
that the high wind drawing up the fire in the stove overheated 
the pipe. ’ 

This could well be one of the two buildings near to Manor Farm 
Lawrence Clarke thought were sited across the railway line near 
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Cottages by railway and Manor Farm that burnt down 
(newspaper photograph) 
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to the Manor House. Whether Mr Smith or any of his family 
were injured in the fire was not recorded. 

Coming closer to the present day, fire destroyed the house 
which was situated on the corner of Bosserts Way and 
Highfields Road. This was left as a ruin for a long time. It was 
finally pulled down to make way for the new houses along 
Bosserts way. The date of this incident is uncertain. Villagers on 
West Drive remember being woken by the arrival of the fire 
engines during the night. The consensus seems to be late 
1980s or 1990. 
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Doctor, Doctor! Please I Need to 
See a Doctor! 

Or, Looking after the Thread's Health 

It is easy to forget that the modem emergency services are a 
relatively recent creation. It was the invention of the telephone 
that enabled them to be developed in the form we now know. 
Before this, things were rather haphazard. This is especially true 
with regard to health. Before the National Health Service came 
into being in 1948, calling upon a doctor was an expensive 
business. The average villager would not have been able to 
afford to do so unless it was in a life or death situation. We have 
seen this in the section about poverty. However due to injury or 
disease many villagers would have had to seek medical aid at 
some stage of their lives. From its outset, there was always the 
Workhouse for the elderly and very infirm that had no other 
means of help. This did offer its inmates some medical 
attention. As we have seen in the chapter on the poor when the 
move to close down Workhouses came about their medical 
function was such that they became hospitals. In Cambridge, 
for example the Workhouse became the original maternity 
hospital. This building continued to be used for this purpose 
until the Rosie was built. 

The nearest doctor’s surgery was in Caxton. This would have 
been quite a trek from Highfields. We know from the Kelly’s 
Directory that in 1 879 the doctors there were Dr Henry Francis 
La Touche White and Dr John Giles. Both were listed as 
surgeons. The latter was also listed as the Medical Officer of 
the Caxton Workhouse and Public Vaccinator. 

There were two doctors in the Caxton practice in the 1920s, 
one of whom was Dr Dudley and the other Dr Barber. They 
were joined by Dr Hall. Later Dr Hall and Dr Scott were the 
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doctors practicing there until Dr Hall left and was replaced by 
Dr Farmer. 

With the creation of the National Health Service at least 
everyone could afford to the visit a doctor. However, with the 
growth of Highfields and before the general ownership of cars, 
getting to Caxton was still a problem. 

To overcome this, an outreach surgery was set up in the lodge 
at Childerley Gate in 1957. This was the building next door to 
the chapel, which, in the summer, has roses growing around 
the porch. An ex- villager, who was a teenager when he lived 
there until 1960, remembers it well. At the time Doctors 
Simpson, Bunn and Hoskin attended to the patients. They 
would use the porch as a waiting room and the combined 
sitting room /dining room as the consulting room. 

In addition to this service, the occupants of the home called 
Fairhaven used to keep a small dispensary from where villagers 
could collect their medicine. There was a room here too where 
patients could see the doctor. By today’s standards, it sounds 
very makeshift. 

During the 1970s, the surgery moved across the road from the 
Lodge to the house next to the garage. This was still the one 
owned and run by Mr Bird. Dr Hoskin still practiced here 
although his main surgery was in Comberton. By the 1990s, he 
was living in this house and the building had been altered so 
that the surgery was in a separate building next door. 

By this time, the modern purpose built practice in Bourn was 
open. 

Today not only do we have this surgery but also two hospitals 
within reasonable reach by car. We have both Hinchingbrook 
and Addenbrooke’s hospitals, as well as the specialist hospital 
at Papworth. For those unable to drive, there is a successful 
volunteer transport service in place to take them. Medical 
treatment itself has come on in leaps and bounds from the 
relatively primitive Victorian methods. 

Better healthcare has helped everyone live longer. There comes 
a time though when people pass away. For the wealthy in the 
past, it was always hoped that the deceased left a will and had 
appointed suitable executers to deal with their estate. In the 
next chapter we will see how one family managed this. 
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Last Will and Testament 


In today’s consumer society when it is often cheaper to replace 
articles when they wear out or go wrong, seeing the importance 
people in the past gave to minor daily items in wills and other 
correspondence seems strange. However, at a time before 
modern manufacturing processes, such items were expensive 
to produce and wages were low. ‘Austerity’ and ‘make do and 
mend’ were the order of the day despite the fact that such 
twentieth century phrases would have been unknown to them. 
It was just a fact of life. 

We all know the story of Shakespeare who bequeathed his 
second best bed to his wife, Ann. This sounds terrible to our 
eyes. What we forget is how valuable such a bed would have 
been to an Elizabethan. There is an irony to this. On the whole, 
it was only the well to do who would take the effort to make a 
will. Making provision for one’s dependents in a time when the 
average lifespan was short and making sure any land you might 
hold goes to the right person was very important. 

The records of James Butler show this. Thanks to Lawrence 
Clarke and his family, we have access to them. We know from 
his will that he left several large bequests which his daughter 
Elizabeth and more importantly her husband, who would be in 
control of finances, had to find out of his estate as we have 
seen in an earlier chapter. 

The Westropes were charged with investing £1200 on behalf of 
the Haywards so that they and their children would receive an 
annual income at 5% of the sum (A sum of £60, which was a 
reasonable income then). A third daughter Ann, married to a 
Thomas Parford who lived in Galby Leicester and who was a 
grazier (an old term for rancher or cattle farmer used by Mr 
Butler in his will), received £1200 in cash. To raise this money 
they held a sale of his chattels by auction. At that time, this was 
a great deal of money to raise. Looking at the document which 
follows we can see exactly what they had to sell, who bought it 
and what they raised. It clearly shows the minutiae of what such 
a farmer owned and had available to use. The auction was held 
over two days and was advertised in the Cambridge Chronicle 
on Friday 30 April 1819. 
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NEAT HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
Brewing & Dairy Utensils, 

DAIRY OF FINE COWS useful DRAUGHT HORSES and 
MARES, Hogs, Farming implements, and effects 
CALDECOT, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

TO be SOLD by AUCTION, 

By Thomas Cockett, on the premises, at Caldecot, in the 
county of Cambridge, on THURSDAY the 13th of May, 1819, 
and following day, at eleven o'clock, by direction of the 

Executor: 


The neat HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, Dairy and Brewing 
Utensils, Beer casks, Fowling pens, Capital Pointer, Dairy of fine 
Cows, useful Drays, Horses, Hogs, Harness, Farming 
Implements, and Effects, late the property of Mr James 
BUTLER, deceased. 

The FIRST DAY’S SALE comprises 4-post and ... Bedsteads 
with mahogany feet pillars and handsome cotton, morine and 
harrateen furnitures, with window curtains to match, large 
seasoned geese and other feather beds, mattresses, cotton 
counterpanes, quilts, blankets, room and bed carpets, 
mahogany and other chests of drawers, ditto night commodes, 
and wash-hand stands 2 mahogany bureaus, & wais-cot bureau, 
mahogany dining, tea, and dressing tables, neat parlour, 
chamber and kitchen chairs, 2 eight-day clocks, china, glass, 
earthenware, & double-barrel gun with patent breeching and ... 
touch-holes, a single-barrel ditto, dairy utensils & c. 

The SECOND DAY'S SALE consists often capital young cows 
and heifers with calves by their sides and down calving, two 
useful six-year-old mares, one 5-year-old ditto, two 6-year-old 
ditto (down foaling), a 2-year-old colt, two yearling colts, a grey 
4-year-old Galloway, a large fat hog, 13 store hogs, a breeding 
sow, two narrow-wheel wagons, 3 dung carts, a market cart, a 
broad-wheel cart, six ploughs, a hoe plough, three sets of 
harrows, two rolls, corn screens, fans, sieves, shovels, forks, 
corn drags, 2 chaff troughs and knives, cow cribs, hog troughs, 
ladders, fold and gate hurdles, a large quantity of fencing rails, 
posts and piles, cart and plough harness for 8 horses, brewing 
and washing coppers, brewing utensils, bell-shape beer casks, 
a capital pointer, poultry, and other effects. 
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Credit will be given for all bargains above £5 on approved joint 
security. 

To be viewed on the date previous to the sale. Catalogues to be 
had at the Three Tons, Ashwell; Swan, Biggleswade; Swan, 
Potton; Cock, Gamlingay; George, Caxton; Fountain, 
Huntingdon; Crown, St. Ives; Fox, Stow Lane; Green Man, 
Trumpington; Swan, Harston; Hardwicke Arms, Arrington; Red 
Lion, Kneesworth; at the place of sale; and of Thomas Cockett, 
at Royston. 


Selling due to debt 

An equally telling auction took place in 1842, when the 
occupant of the Manor Farm, Francis Mann, went bankrupt. 
Again as the landowner, Joseph Westrope was involved in 
selling his worldly possessions by auction to pay off his 
creditors. We can see the details of this in these extracts from 
the ledger made by Joseph Westrope. 
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Manor Farm, Caldecole, Cambs 



Extract from Westrope’s Ledger showing contents of the 
Kitchen, Pantry and Dairy 
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Manor Farm, Caldecote, Cambs 



Extract from Westrope’s Ledger showing contents of the Living 
Room, Parlour and Entrance Passage 
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Manor Farm, Caldecote, Cambs 




Extract from Westrope’s Ledger showing contents of the 

Bedrooms 
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Manor Farm, Caldecote, Cambs 



Extract from Westrope’s Ledger showing contents of the Store 
Room, Landing, Man’s Room and Cellar 
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Manor Farm, Ca/decole, Cambs 
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Extract from Westrope’s Ledger showing contents of the Yard 
and details of livestock and horses 
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Manor Farm Caktecoto Cat 
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Extract from Westrope’s Ledger showing contents of the Large 

Barn 
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Manor Farm Caldecote Camba 



Extract from Westrope’s Ledger showing the balance statement 

following the sale 
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Victorian Caldecote 


The Victorian household in Caldecote: the 
evidence of the 1891 census 

Census data is invaluable in telling us about individuals in the 
past - their ages, occupations and where they lived -and also 
about households - family size, the role of servants, and so on. 
Here we examine the 1891 census for Caldecote to provide a 
snapshot of life in Victorian rural England. The data allows us to 
produce quite a lot of quantative information, but also provides 
insights into the lives of individual families. The bare bones of 
the census enumerator’s listings can be made to reveal a good 
deal. 

In 1891 there were just 92 people in the village, 49 men and 43 
women. The average age of the villagers was 37. This was a 
tiny and tight-knit community. Three households were headed 
by a Badcock, totalling 20 people of that surname. There were 
also 7 people called Farrington. 

Population Mobility 

This was a very geographically immobile society. Most people 
were born, lived, married and died in the same locality. Fifty- 
one of the 92 inhabitants were born in Caldecote, 30 elsewhere 
in Cambridgeshire, and 1 1 outside the county. A closer look 
shows that the picture was even more localised. Most of the 
Cambridgeshire people came from villages within 5 miles of 
Caldecote. Most of the people who came from outside 
Cambridgeshire came from neighbouring counties. All told, 

83% were born either in Caldecote or within 5 miles of it. The 
furthest afield that anybody was born was Staffordshire, Sussex 
or Wiltshire. 



Household Size 

The Caldecotians lived in 21 households, an average size of 4.4 
people per household. But there was a good deal of variation: 


Household size Number of households 


1 0 

2 5 

3 1 

4 7 

5 4 

6 1 

7 2 

8 0 

9 0 

10 0 

11 1 


By far the biggest household was one of the Badcocks’, 
comprising William and Betsy Badcock, their four sons and 
three daughters, together with two grandchildren. 

In that patriarchal era, the census form required the 
identification of the ‘head’ of the family, who was of course 
almost invariably male. Headship was ordinarialy constituted by 
being male and being married: in one case there was a 
widowed father living in the family home but he was not 
described as ‘head’. 

In Caldecote, there was one female ‘head’, a widow, Mary 
Chapman, aged 76 who was described as ‘living on her own 
means’. Her household comprised her brother, aged 70, listed 
as a gardener and her niece, aged 35, who acted as 
housekeeper. 

Quite a number of households had relations other than children 
living in the home. This was the case in eight homes: there were 
grandparents, grandchildren, a nephew, a niece and a brother. 
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Occupations 

This was a farming village and farm work was by far the largest 
category of occupation, followed by domestic service. 
Occupations were listed for 58 people: 


Agricultural labourer 

29 

Household servants 

15 

Farmers 

3 


The following occupations all had one each: Carpenter, 
Clergyman, Dressmaker, Grocer’s assistant, Gardener, Hawker, 
Farm Bailiff, Farmer’s assistant, Publican, Railway Platelayer 
and Shepherd. If we put the bailiff, shepherd and farmer’s 
assistant in with farmers and agricultural labourers then we find 
that 60% of those with occupations were in agriculture; 26% 
were household servants. 



Harvest time at Manor Farm 
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Servants 

It is striking just how large a category household service was in 
Victorian times. Only after the First World War did domestic 
service go into rapid decline. 

The 15 servants in Caldecote divided into five housekeepers, 
four mother’s helps, two gardeners, two general servants, one 
domestic servant and one parlour maid 

We need to take a closer look at who those servants were. We 
discover that of the 1 1 households that had servants, in only 
two cases were the servants not members of the family: those 
of Mr Westrope, a gentleman farmer, who had a housekeeper 
and the rector, the Revd Edward Arnett Powell, who had a staff 
of three. These two were really the only people in the village 
who could be called ‘middle class’. In all other cases, the 
domestic servants were in fact adult daughters of the family 
living at home. (These figures take no account of the domestic 
work done by wives, since wives were not listed as having an 
occupation. We can assume that the bulk of home-keeping in 
the remaining 10 households in the village was done by the 
wives). It is not surprising to discover that 1 1 of the 15 servants 
were women. There was just one other woman listed with an 
occupation: a dressmaker. 

The presence of domestic servants did not mean that a 
household was well off and Caldecote was certainly not a 
‘middle class’ village. 


Marriage and Parenthood 

Marriage apparently occurred quite late for Caldecotians. There 
was a married man aged 24 and another aged 34 but otherwise 
the married men were all 40 or above. There was one married 
woman aged 23 but all the others were 37 or above .It is 
striking how many adult children still lived in the parental home. 
Six households had children over 21. Not until children were 
married were they likely to set up home. 

Since the census data does not record children who have died 
or left home, we cannot determine the average gap between 
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births. The ages of the children in the largest families and living 
at home on census day were as follows: 

The Badcocks: 29, 21, 19, 16, 14, 8; 

The Westnutts: 1 1 , 9, 8, 5, 3; and 

The Farringtons: 22, 1 8, 1 3, 1 1 . 



Heavy horse with owner dressed in Victorian costume 
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Local Elections: The Thread Gains 

the Vote 

We tend to forget that even after the Electoral Reform Act of 
1832 only a limited number of men were able to vote. They had 
to own land valued at 40 shillings or have a long lease on land 
worth £1 0. If they held land on a shorter lease but valued at 
above £50, or they rented property valued at £50 or more then 
they too were able to vote. Unlike the formal set up of today, 
they were public elections. The hustings where these took place 
were more like fairgrounds. Candidates spoke out directly to 
the crowd and had to handle any hecklers who might be 
present. Drink often flowed. We have the local results of two 
general elections. 

1722. A copy of the polls for knights of the shire for 
Cambridgeshire, taken at Cambridge 29 March 1722 

Martin Laley, Esq High Sherrif. 

Candidates were: The Rt Hon Edward, Lord Harley, Sir John 
Hinde Colton, Sir Frances Whitchcot, Sir Robert Clarke. For 
Caldecote: 


Name 

Place of 
abode 

Lord 

Harley 

Colton 

Whitchcot 

Clarke 

William Day 


XX 

XX 



William Towers 

Cambridge 



XX 

XX 

Richard Coppin 

Hemingswell 



XX 

XX 

Totals 


1 

1 

2 

2 
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From the 1835 Cambridgshire poll book 

Caldecote in the Hundred of Longstowe. 


The polling place for Caldecote was Royston! 

Primary and secondary candidates were: 

Eliot Thomas Yorke, Esq; Richard Jefferson Eaton, Esq; Richard 
Greaves Townley, Esq and John Walbanke Childers. 




Candidate 

Freeholders 
and Place 
of Freehold 

Place of 
residence 

Yorke 

Eaton 

Townley 

Childers 

George 

Francis 

Hatfield 

Hall, 

Essex 

XX 

XX 



William 

Kidman 

Caldecote 

XX 


XX 

XX 

John Males 

ditto 


XX 

XX 

XX 

Frances 

Mann 

ditto 



XX 

XX 

William 

Willmott 

ditto 



XX 

XX 

Totals 


2 

2 

4 

4 
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Parliament passed further acts in 1 867, 1 884 and 1 885. These 
finally gave the vote to most men. It was also from these acts 
that the secret ballot system we know today came into place. 
Gone were the casual, disorganised elections of pre 1832 days. 
However, it was not until 1918 that all men over twenty-one and 
women over thirty gained the right to vote. Finally, it was in 
1 928 that everyone aged over twenty-one received the vote. 

Let us have a look at how these changes affected Caldecote. 

In 1915, there were at most forty households in the whole of 
Caldecote. By this, we mean from the church right up to the old 
St Neots Road. As six electors are registered as the owners or 
occupiers of land rather than dwelling houses, it could be only 
34. Only eight of these owned the property they were living in. 
One owner registered as an elector lived in Cambridge. Three 
quarters were renting their houses and one was the lodger of a 
farmer who was enrolled in Kingston. 

The owner-occupiers and the 23 tenants entitled to vote in all 
three types of elections were male. The further eight tenants 
were entitled to vote in the Parochial and County elections but 
not the Parliamentary ones. Five of these were women. If you 
were a male lodger, you could vote in the Parliamentary and 
Parochial elections but not the County ones. Parochial elections 
are for the local officials of the church such as churchwardens. 
The Parochial Parish Council should not be confused with the 
local governmental Parish Council. The differences are covered 
in more detail in a later chapter. 

Even by 1915 the northern, Highfields area, of the village was 
the most populous. Only a small community lived around the 
church. Nineteen of the electors and their households lived in 
Highfields. A further fourteen lived along the High Street 
between the upper and lower parts of the village. Just seven 
lived in Lower Caldecote. 

In 1948, the picture is less clear. The problem being that many 
of the Caldecote electors have been absorbed into the Bourn 
Polling District. However it is not certain whether this was all of 
them or not. It seems likely that it was just those living in 
Highfields. The others were probably included in either the Toft 
or the Hardwick electoral rolls. Unfortunately, these rolls do not 
show clear details of where the electorate lived. As Caldecote 
properties were known just by name not by street or number 
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the situation is made more difficult to see. The Bourn roll gives 
the impression that the total population of Caldecote had 
dropped with only 13 households containing 16 male and 13 
female voters. 


By 1958, Caldecote had its own Polling district. We now see 
133 householders with 267 electors; 130 are men and 137 are 
women. This suggests an apparently neat pattern of one 
married couple per household. What about adult children and 
single elderly people? 

Over a quarter of the households (35) were located in 
Highfields. A further 79 must have been sited around 
Highfields, but their exact location is not clear. Eight lay along 
the St Neots Road and 1 1 were gathered along Main Street and 
Lower Caldecote. Only six of the house names in the 1948 roll 
appear in the 1958 one. These are Ashlyn, The Brambles, May 
Bush, Mying Yan, Siri and The Stores. Three names, which 
appear in 1948, have gone by 1958. These were The Chalet, 
Gralies, and the Willows. No doubt they were renamed. 

By 1968, the number of electors had expanded by twelve per 
cent to 300. In 1978, there were 347. This rose to 445 in 1988 
and by 1999 it had expanded to 526. After the millennium 
development, the adult population doubled to 1051 by 2005. 

We have seen that profound change took place even in a small 
village such as Caldecote during the Victorian period. In the 
twentieth century, the rate of change was even more dramatic. 
In the next chapter, we will see another change in the lives of 
the average villager. This is another development, which saw its 
roots in the Victorian Age only to flower properly in the 
twentieth century. We are referring to education. 



18th century politician at the hustings 
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Schooling in Caldecote: The 
Thread Becomes Literate 



Toft school in the early 20 th century 


Before the nineteenth century, education opportunities were 
limited. This situation improved dramatically when an endowed 
school opened in Toft. Scholars from Caldecote were entitled 
to attend. 

This had been created by the generosity of the Rev. John 
Preston, vicar of Toft and Caldecote between 1807 and 1827. 
He left £500 in his will to be invested in Government stock by 
the Master of Christ’s College and the Rev. Thomas Bradburne 
Rector of Toft and Caldecote, the interest of which was to 
provide education for the poor of the two villages. The trustees 
let the interest mount up before they acted. Finally, after five 
years and along with a £25 Treasury Grant, a £20 grant from the 
National Schools Society and some private subscriptions, they 
had enough to purchase a house with a workshop, which was 
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suitable to convert into a school at a total cost of two hundred 
and sixty seven pounds twelve shillings and fivepence. 

Pupils paid a penny a week to attend the school. Half of this 
went on books, the other half on the teacher’s salary. This was 
topped up by seventeen pounds ten shillings per year, from the 
interest on the bequests, and two pounds ten shillings from the 
curate. There were roughly fifteen boys and twenty-five girls 
aged between four and thirteen attending the school. Subjects 
taught included the ‘three Rs’ (reading, writing and arithmetic) 
along with needlework and knitting for the girls. In the summer, 
attendance was poor. In a rural area, this would have been 
commonplace at the time. Work in the fields was seen as more 
important by farm workers and did bring in a little extra income. 

There was another school in Kingston. This was started in 1702 
in Crossways House, in a similar way to the Toft school, by a 
charity set up by Francis Todd. This was paid for by a rent 
charge left in his will, which paid for a schoolmaster. The school 
moved to a new site in 1876 when a school hall and house for 
the schoolmaster had been built. The school, although small, 
continued to be financed by the charity and subsequent 
parliamentary grants. It remained here until it closed in 1960. 
Today the school building is now the village hall. From 1866, 
there was another school at Bourn. This could hold up to 144 
pupils and had been built by both the church and the owners of 
Bourn Hall. Being close to the church end of Caldecote some 
residents living at that end of village went to this school. 
Lawrence Clarke went there, as did his nephew John. 

There is evidence too that there was a schoolroom at the 
Rectory in Caldecote. When they lived there, Chick and Joy 
Freed recalled a large room with a stage at one end, which had 
been used for teaching. A Miss Hatchler had taught there. 
However, this could have been used for bible studies rather 
than general education. 

This is borne out by what happened in 1901. On 23 May that 
year the Cambridge News reported that the parishioners of 
both Caldecote and Toft held a meeting to protest against the 
dismissal of Miss Veall, the schoolmistress. In February of that 
year, the Rector had given out Church Catechism books to the 
children. He asked them to learn a set portion as homework. 
Three of the books were returned by the parents who said that 
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they did not want their children to learn it. When Miss Veall 
returned the books to the Rector, informing him of what the 
parents had said, he accused her of inviting the parents not to 
learn the Catechism. Next day she was sacked. The parents 
proposed starting a school in the Primitive Methodist Chapel. 

These schools served the original part of Caldecote well but the 
new expansion in Highfields after 1900 was some distance 
away from them and they were probably not big enough for the 
expected growth of the new village. 

It was in the twentieth century that Caldecote gained a school 
of its own. The school originally opened in 1910 as the 
Childerley Gate School on the site along the A 428 where, until 
the dual carriageway was created, there was a junction that led 
to Rotortech and Krupps. 

The land for the school was purchased from William G. Wells 
the then owner of Grange Farm, on 19 April 1910 at a cost of 
£85. It was to be built by W. C. Bleet of Elsworth, but due to 
illness, the tender went instead to Messrs Clark and Sons of 
Cambridge. In addition to the school, a house was built for the 
schoolmaster, both made of brick. (See photos). Plans to install 
running water were dropped in favour of the cheaper alternative 
of installing storage tanks for rainwater - the preferred option of 
the school managers. 

The first school head-teacher was Miss Burdon who had been 
assistant teacher at Elsworth. She had an assistant to help her 
with a board of four people appointed on a three-year term to 
manage the school. It was designed for 80 pupils and in 1938, 
had a roll of 59. 

Mrs Grace Swindells nee Haggar has vivid memories of the 
school. She recalls that children between the ages of five and 
14 attended the school. 

At the time Grace attended the school, Miss Amy Shepherd 
was the headmistress. She had trained at the Cheltenham 
Ladies College. She was a very devout Catholic. She taught the 
top class. Miss Free was in charge of the middle class and Miss 
Thompson looked after the infants. The classes were of 12 or 
so children. French was taught as one of the subjects. If the 
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The Christmas fancy dress party 1929/30 at the school on what became the airfield. 
Miss Shepherd is seated on the right, Miss Thompson, later Mrs Brightwell on the left. 

The tall girl was a visitor. 





Members of the school around 1931 or 1932 


Childerley Gate School (date unknown, post 1940’s) 
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weather was hot, the lessons were held under the three trees 
next to the main road. In the Senior Class, pupils were allowed 
a vase of flowers on their desks. There was a fancy dress party 
each Christmas. 

On Friday afternoons in the summer, Miss Shepherd’s class 
would cut her lawn with scissors. Grace’s grandfather was the 
caretaker at the school. Grace would walk home for her lunch 
each day unless it was raining. Then she would only walk to her 
grandparents’. 

Grace remembers that a dentist would visit the school each 
February. A lady doctor, as well as the nit nurse, came 
regularly. The attendance man she remembers came every 
week on a bicycle. 

In her retirement, Miss Shepherd, who was a spinster, lived with 
her sister Frances in a cottage in Caldecote and Grace 
remembers visiting them there. She recalls that there was a 
broken windowpane, which the sisters did not mend because 
they had trained the birds to come and feed on the inside of the 
windowsill. Miss Shepherd fed rats and any other animal that 
turned up. At one time, a hole developed in her thatch roof and 
she used to watch the sky in her bedroom through it. 

Archie Clark of Clare Farm owned the cottage, which was not 
far from Clare Farm. Archie was known as the squire. This 
nickname was not entirely misplaced. As we have learnt from 
the sections on farming and housing, the Clark family were a 
large landowning family. Miss Shepherd used to cycle everyday 
through the village to the school. Although a Roman Catholic, 
when Amy Shepherd died she was buried in Caldecote 
churchyard. 

Sir John Poulson, who was at the school at the same time as 
Mrs Swindells, recalls that the Deputy Head was Alice 
Thompson who lived in Dry Drayton. She married and became 
Mrs Brightwell. She is buried in the churchyard there. 

The school stayed in that location until 1941. By then, Bourn 
airfield was up and running and the school was in the way of 
aircraft, especially when the runways became concrete and not 
grass. Mr and Mrs Vincent Bronze had taken over the running of 
the school. 
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Childerley Gate School 

Concerns about the future of the school were brought to a head 
when a Halifax bomber accidentally hit the building when 
landing. There followed a great deal of wrangling about who 
should pay for a new school, the Air Ministry or the Department 
of Education. In the meantime, the children were taught in 
Hardwick Village Hall. Eventually it was decided to house the 
school at Childerley Gate, near to where Nimitabel is now. 

The Air Ministry requisitioned the land on the 8 November 1941 
from William Palmer of 2 Highfields Farmhouse Caldecote. Two 
Nissen huts for the school and a home for the teacher were 
built. This later became Nimitabel and the school buildings are 
still visible as part of the old chicken farm. Bearing in mind that 
this was only intended to be a temporary school, it was well 
built. Even now after 60 years, it is in good condition. Apart 
from the school building, there were air-raid shelters which still 
exist - minus the blast walls built around them. The playground, 
surrounded now by mature trees is still visible. The trees would 
have been young saplings at the time the school started. 

There was no electricity and water was supplied via a tank near 
the bungalow. Heating was by means of cast iron stoves. It was 
very tempting for some of the naughtier boys to put things in 
these containers that should not have gone in, but did. 

Mr and Mrs Bronze were strict teachers. He was a very religious 
man and had built himself a small private chapel in his garden. 
The village was without a vicar for many years so Mr Bronze 
used to hold services in a small hall where 45 Highfields Road 
now stands. He also held a Sunday school twice each Sunday. 

In fact, this was a wooden church (See the section on the 
church). 

Mr and Mrs Briggs and Mrs Thompson continued teaching at 
the Temporary School down Dutchman’s Lane. We called it that 
because at the top end there lived a Dutchman who wore his 
national costume, clogs and all. He was one of the village 
eccentrics. 

While Tom Footman went to the old school on Bourn Airfield, 
his brother Andrew went to the replacement at Childerley Gate. 
Mr and Mrs Bronze moved to Croxton in 1946 and Mr and Mrs 
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Davies took over the school. Mr Davies was known by the 
pupils as Davey. 

There was enough room for games of netball, rounders, and 
football. Girls had lots of skipping games and on fine days, we 
had a gramophone outside for country dancing. 


Evacuees Arrive at the School 

The school register for the Childerley Gate School between 
1940 and 1944 includes the names of nearly 60 children who 
were evacuated during the war. Some returned home before 
the end of the war. Others stayed for the duration. The first boy 
to be registered was Fred Monk. He arrived in 1940. He was 
eight years old and came from Stratford in East London. Other 
children arrived in 1941 and 1942. In February 1942, six 
children arrived in one group and three in another. 

The youngest children registered at the school were as young 
as four years old. 

Charles Clapham who was born in July 1937 was registered 
with his elder brother, Ronald, in February 1942. Ronald was a 
year older. They stayed at the school until August 1942. While 
at school, they were living at Shamrock in Highfields Caldecote. 

The register shows that the evacuees were a wide variety of 
ages when they arrived. Many evacuees were older. Some were 
near school leaving age. Children then commonly stayed at the 
same school until the age of 14 when they then went out to 
work. We see an example of this with Iris Carter. She arrived 
with her younger siblings Marion and Gerald from Walthamstow 
and they were all registered at the school in September 1944. 
Born in 1930 she was thirteen at the time. She had to leave the 
school on 20 December 1944, as she was now fourteen. Her 
siblings remained at school until 18 May 1945 when they 
returned to London. Whether Iris stayed with them, getting a job 
locally or returned to London having left school we do not 
know. Apart from the school register, there is very little 
evidence available to tell us about the evacuees’ movements. 

In 1944 when London again came under attack, this time from 
German missiles, 29 new children arrived at the school. 
Unfortunately, neither the School Log nor the Managers’ Minute 
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Book refers to the evacuation movement. Therefore, we do not 
know how well the evacuees fitted in to the village school. 
Being a small school though, the number of children involved 
would have had an impact on the local children. No doubt, they 
brought new games and ideas with them as well as learning 
from the local children. 

Under Operation Pied Piper, the plan begun in 1939, to 
evacuate the children of major cities, the intention was for 
London schools to be evacuated as a unit. This worked well 
where the area they arrived in could cope with such an increase 
such as in a town. This still created problems though. As the 
numbers then were so large, the London school simply shared 
the buildings of the local school. One school used the buildings 
in the mornings the other in the afternoon. This had the 
unfortunate effect that all of the children’s education was 
hampered. The planners thought that the evacuees would stay 
where they were sent for the duration. As we have seen from 
the school record this did not happen. 

Not all of those attending the Childerley Gate School would 
have lived in Caldecote. Some lived in Hardwick and Bourn. We 
know for example that Peter and Jean King who were from 
Plaistow were billeted on the New Estate in Hardwick. Several 
evacuees were housed along the St Neots Road. Some were at 
the Dry Drayton end and thus very close to the school. George 
White is an example. He was born in 1939 and was registered 
at the school in January 1945 aged five. He was lodged with Mr 
Hiserlt of St Neots Road Dry Drayton. He stayed at the school 
until March of that year. 

Others lived along the same road but in Hardwick. The Carters 
mentioned above lived here with Mrs Burden. John 
Hickenbottom, who came from Peckham in south London, 
lodged at La Lance with Mrs Alexander. This was a bungalow 
listed as being along the St Neots Road in Hardwick. He was at 
the school from 31 July 1944 until 4 May 1945. The Behavier 
children who had stayed in Caldecote for a short period in the 
summer of 1944 then stayed with Mrs Pailes of St Neots Road 
Hardwick when they returned that September. They remained 
there until May 1945. 

Some of the entries in the School Register are confusing. This is 
because we can only see them from the school’s perspective. 
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While some entries are quite detailed, others are not. Some are 
intriguing. 

For example, Mrs Lawrence is listed as living at the Retreat, 
Highfields where she looked after Sheila Scouting. Sheila was 
born in 1939 and came from Acton. She was registered in 
September 1944 along with a group of other evacuees. Brian 
Michael Lawrence who lived at the same address was 
registered at the school with Mr J. W. Lawrence as his 
guardian. Was this his father? So far, so good. However, we 
have another entry for the Retreat. The address listed here 
though is St Neots Road. Were there two Retreats? There is a 
house called the Retreat on the old St Neots Road. This is at 
the far end of Hardwick. This could be the house or the site of 
an earlier building called the Retreat. Jean Dorothy Sheila 
Knightley who lived here was first registered at the school in 
November 1940 aged five. She remained until 1945 when she 
moved to the school at Madingley. The Knightleys lived there 
until the 1950s. 

Then we come to other members of the Lawrence family. Pearl 
Lawrence is listed as living at Highfields Farm. Her guardian 
though is R. Sawyers. Her sister Susan has her guardian listed 
as Mrs Toler. A later second entry then lists the same guardian 
for Pearl. We know about Doris Toler from her son Toney. They 
were evacuated from London, as we will see in the section on 
the war. They were related to the Lawrence family. Who though 
was R. Sawyers? If they only lived in the area for a short while 
we will never know. 

In the wartime section, we mention Peter Smart. He too was 
billeted at Highfields Farm. However, his address was listed as 
care of Mrs Lodson there. 

The confusion has probably arisen because the Highfields Farm 
cottages are sometimes referred to as just Highfields Farm. 
Today we tend to think of them as a completely separate 
address. However, we know from Toney Toler’s war time 
account that the farmhouse had been divided up into separate 
dwellings. 

Toney was too young to be at the school during the war. He 
was registered at the village school in 1947. His younger sister 
went there a year later. He recalls life there. 
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We were housed at a junction of two muddy tracks, one going 
to the village and one going to Childerley Gate School as it was 
then known. The Headmistress’s name was Von Brunner. I have 
been told. (As we know, this is incorrect. He probably means Mr 
and Mrs Bronze as we have seen earlier. However, they had 
already left the school by the time he started). Her and her 
husband ‘taught’ at the school while her sister resided with 
them. There was a wood heater where they were able to keep 
warm. The heat of it did not reach us sitting further back! They 
did their best for us. However, upon reflection the ‘school’ was 
more of a child-minding centre, which enabled parents to seek 
gainful employment, mainly in Cambridge. My recollection of my 
‘education’ consisted of learning some ‘Times Tables’ and the 
alphabet by a ‘singing format’ added to which were plenty of 
picture painting and nursery rhymes. School has fond memories 
for me. ’ 

It certainly seemed to be a happy school. It was around that 
time that Andrew Footman was at the school and that the 
children painted the murals, which are still visible on the walls 
and entrance corridor of the old school. 

‘There were a lot of activities for the school children in the 
village. Mrs Devonish and Mrs Fletcher started a youth club in 
1948. From 6.30 to 7.30 there was a club for the 10-14 year 
olds. The school leavers had the rest of the evening. Each year 
there was a Christmas trip to the pantomime and a Christmas 
party for the village in the hall. The village also organised trips 
for the children to the seaside. ’ 

With the war over the educational system was about to undergo 
a great change. 

‘The numbers in the school increased and it was decided to 
make it an infant and junior school. Helen Devonish was the first 
person to pass the 1 1 plus. Five other children were borderline 
1 1 pluses and went to Impington. The other children went to 
Cottenham. We never felt that we belonged at Cottenham. They 
didn’t really approve of the Caldecote children. ’ 
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Crime and Punishment! 

We have mentioned about some boys who were naughty. In 
1910 when the school first started, all schools were obliged to 
keep records of corporal punishment. The cover of this 
punishment book makes the rules very clear. 

‘The following Resolution was passed by the Education 
Committee on February 21st 1907: 

‘That every head teacher be required to keep a punishment 
book, in which every case of corporal punishment shall be 
entered forthwith, with the description and amount of 
punishment and the offence for which it is administered; and 
that hereafter only head teachers be allowed to administer this 
form of punishment. ’ 

When looking through the book it is interesting to see that the 
same names come up several times. The forms of bad 
behaviour deemed worthy of punishment are interesting too. 
For example, the first entry in 1910 was for impudence and 
warranted three strokes of the cane on the hand. There are 
several instances of disobedience, cheekiness and similar 
behaviour. We find several boys punished for hitting girls. One 
boy was very naughty in 1913. He along with two other boys 
had been found bullying and had taken another boy’s catapult. 
To make matters worse he had a defiant attitude. As a 
consequence, he was caned on his backside. This boy is one of 
those whose bad behaviour warrants several entries. He is also 
one of those boys punished for hitting a girl. He received four 
strokes on the hand. He was also punished with four strokes on 
the hand for indecency. One wonders what he had done. He 
was not the only child punished for this though. There were also 
several instances of stone throwing, which either caused 
damage or hit someone. Not surprisingly there are several 
instances of boys caught fighting and receiving due 
punishment. 

It was not only the boys who were naughty; there is one entry 
where a girl was punished for scratching another out of spite. 

Extracts from the School Log Book make very interesting 
reading especially from this distance in time. The entries were 
normally made by the Headmaster. 
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From the School Log Book 1948-1963 

6/1/48 

The school opened today after the Christmas holidays. On 30 
December, 61 children saw Toad of Toad Hall’. 

During the holidays, the surface of the playground was 
completed. 

Extra lagging was put on the pipes leading into the water tower. 
The four-burner Valour stove was returned from Barrett’s during 
the holiday. 

Mr R. Benstead commenced his duties today as the school 
caretaker. 


The staff at the commencement of term is: 

J. J. Davies -head teacher Seniors certificated. 

Mrs G. M. Davies Juniors certificated. 

Miss A. Thompson Infants supplementary 

The attendance officer called today. 

Miss I. Garner, canteen assistant, was not present today. 

7/1/48 

Mrs Pinion a mother of one of the pupils called at the school to 
inform me that her child had undergone an operation for the 
removal of her eye. 

9/1/48 

The School Doctor re-examined several children this morning. 
(This was in the early days of the NHS). 

An emergency dinner supply was brought this morning. Two 
tins of potatoes short. 

(Rationing was still in existence. This shortage was later made 

up). 

Pearl Rogers fell this afternoon during the playtime and a large 
bump appeared on her leg. She was running along the path in 
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the playground and stumbled over the concrete border. The 
wound was dressed and the accident reported on the 
appropriate form. 

(Attitudes to health and safety were much different then. With 
hard play areas and largely unsupervised play cuts, scrapes and 
bruises were something to which all children were prone). 

26 / 2/48 

The cesspool was emptied today. 

6 / 4/48 

Two Tilley Lamps were received today to provide lighting for the 
school. 

(This was a famous design of paraffin lamp, which burnt the fuel 
under pressure giving a bright light. To create the pressure air 
was pumped into the lamp. They are still made). 

16 / 9/48 

The school girls attended Comberton Centre today for 
Housecraft instruction. The boys in the senior class dug up 
potatoes planted by the WAFC to make way for the fence to be 
put up around the school boundaries. 

1 / 10/48 

The senior boys seeded the playing field this morning with 
grass seed. 

1 / 10/48 

Fires were started in the school this morning. 

22 / 10/48 

A tea was provided for the children by the Parents Association. 
Presents were given to the children by Santa Claus. 

13 / 5/49 

Two rabbits are now kept at the school. 
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27 / 2/50 

A wireless set was delivered today. It will be have to be 
returned because it is an all mains set and exchanged if 
possible for a battery set. 

11 / 1/51 

Work started today to connect the school water supply to the 
mains thus making the tower unnecessary. 

16 / 5/51 

Work was continued in installing Calor Gas lighting within the 
school. 

28 / 12/51 

The RDC rat catcher called to help in exterminating the rats in 
the school which have been troublesome for some time. 

28 / 1/52 

The water in the taps is frozen. The Ascot water heaters are not 
usable ( These would have worked off bottled (Calor) gas). 

6 / 2/52 

While the ‘Music and Movement’ wireless lesson was in 
progress, the lesson was interrupted and an announcement 
was made of the King’s death. 

11 / 2/52 

The sessions reverted to normal times: Morning, 9am - 12 
noon; afternoon, 1 ,30pm - 4pm. 

18 / 2/52 

The two minutes’ silence was observed during the morning 
assembly. A talk was given on the example the King’s life sets 
us. 

( 1 While the king had been ill, his death came as a shock to many. 
Princess Elizabeth as she was then had to cut short her visit to 
Kenya and return to London without delay. Queen Elizabeth, the 
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Queen Mother always blamed George’s brother for his early 
death. She always thought that, had Edward not abdicated 
George would not have suffered all of the stress he did and 
would have lived much longer). 

29/5/53 

Mr M. Greenfield and Mr P. S. Bays presented spoons to the 
older children and mugs to the younger children as Coronation 
gifts. 

(A week’s holiday had been granted in celebration of the 
queen’s coronation). 

24/10/55 

From today, the lavatory buckets will be emptied by Tovey 
transport instead of by the caretaker. 

31/10/55 

Electricity was connected to the school today. 

3/5/56 

Bread had to be served today instead of potatoes because of 
the shortage. 

25/2/58 

Only 1 1 children were present because of the gale and snow. 
3/1/60 

Comberton Village College opened this morning. This will 
provide secondary education for the children of this school. 
(Cambridge grammar schools continued to be patronised until 
they went comprehensive in the middle of the 1970s). 

6/5/60 

The school closed today to celebrate the wedding between 
Princess Margaret and Anthony Armstrong-Jones. [He was 
subsequently ennobled as Lord Snowdon). 
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23/9/60 

This is the first time since I have been in charge of the school 
that an attendance of 100% has been obtained for a week. 

22/1/61 

‘Uncle Dennis’ gave a road safety talk to the whole school. 
2/10/61 

The Cuisenaire Method of teaching Arithmetic was introduced 
today for the 5 and 6 year old children. 

13/9/62 

The children were taken to see the foundations and walls up to 
the level of the damp course, which enabled them to relate the 
outline of the building with the plan they have been studying as 
part of their introduction to maps. (They had already examined 
both the plans and models of the new school as part of a 
project before this. They could now relate the new building to 
these). 


Educational Change 

Following the 1944 Butler Education Act, which made 
secondary education compulsory from the ages of eleven to the 
age of fourteen, a major change in schooling was expected. It 
would dramatically improve the education of the whole country. 
Good secondary education would no longer be limited to a 
minority. Everyone would receive it. However, with the country 
still in the throes of total war nothing could really happen until 
the war was over. Under the new system, all pupils were 
expected to take a series of exams known as the 1 1 plus. 
Those who reached a certain grade would go to a grammar 
school. The others would go either to a ‘secondary modern’ or 
to a technical school. The aim was to split children into groups 
by academic ability and tailor their education to suit. It soon 
became known by all, though, as those who had passed or 
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failed the exams. Those pupils of an age to take these exams 
were known (in school terms) as ‘11+ children’. 

Under the new system, the school would be re-organised into 
teaching just junior and infant children. The 11+ children would 
go to the Cottenham County School. The changes would come 
into effect in January 1950. 

In December 1949, the school roll stood at 103. On 10 January 
1950, there were 80 children. The entry for the day in the log 
shows the details. 

10 January 1950 

The school opened today after the Christmas holiday. The 
school is now organised as a Junior Mixed and Infant School. 
There are three classes designated: 

Infants (5-7 years) Miss A. Thompson 

Juniors 1 and 2 (7-9 years) Mrs G. M. Davies 
Juniors 3 and 4 (9-1 1 years) Mr J. J. Davies 


The numbers on the roll in each class are: 

Infants - 31 
Juniors 1 and 2-24 
Juniors 3 and 4-25 


Mr Studley did not resume duties as supply teacher. 

Unfortunately, not all parents and pupils immediately 
appreciated the benefits the new Education Act would bring. 
They wanted to retain the status quo. There were probably two 
reasons for this. The parents had completed their education in 
one school and probably did not think that sending their 
children to a separate secondary school would improve their 
employment chances. The unusual layout of the village gave 
rise to another factor, probably the more immediate one. There 
was the problem created for pupils obliged to travel further to 
their new school. 

Another problem soon occurred. Demand started to outstrip the 
supply of secondary school places. 
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The Caldecote Refuseniks 

Matters came to a head in 1954. Mr Davies wrote the following 
report on 21 July that year. 

‘At the Parents Association Meeting held this evening much 
resentment and opposition was shown to the proposed transfer 
of 11 plus children from Cottenham County School to the Bourn 
Parochial School. A protest was sent to the Education 
Committee. ’ 

On 28 July that year, Mr Davies logged that Mr Simmonds, the 
HMI inspector, called with regard to the proposed transfer from 
Cottenham to the Bourn school. On the same day, Mr Revell 
and Councillor Martin called to discuss the same thing. 

On 14 September 1954, Mr Davies logged the following: 

‘Some twenty six children presented themselves at the school 
with six parents, requesting me to admit the children to the 
school. They wished to attend this school instead of the Bourn 
County School. I explained that all the children were over the 
age for a primary school and that I was unable to admit them. I 
suggested that the children attend the school appointed by the 
Education Committee. This they refused to do and returned 
home. ’ 

On 26 November 1954, Mr Davies recorded that Mr Simmonds 
called in for the latest information regarding the children who 
were still staying at home and not attending Bourn school. 

The problem about lack of space continued to dog the 
educational system for several years, as we will see. However, 
the village faced another problem with regard to schooling. It 
must be remembered that housing the Childerley Gate School 
where it was sited, had been seen as only a temporary wartime 
measure; the school had no running water, no electricity and no 
fitted sewerage system. 

Once the war was over, the village found that it had another 
major fight on its hands. As a result of the powers granted 
under the Town and County Planning Act in 1947, the poor 
state of housing in Highfields - with its lack of services - 
indicated to the planning authorities that the whole area should 
be cleared. Any chance of Caldecote acquiring a new purpose- 
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built school therefore was slim. It took the forceful personality 
of Percy Bays to bring about a change of heart. It took three 
years of badgering to prevent the demolition of the village. As 
correspondent to the Board of School Managers, he was able 
to keep the matter to the forefront of public attention. This was 
highlighted by the publicity of a problem in 1958. There was still 
a problem with a lack of space now needed at secondary 
school level to meet the new demand following the Butler 
Education Act. Since 1954, it seems that village children had 
gone to school in Cottenham rather than Bourn. 


The School in the Pig Sty 

In 1958, the manager of Cottenham Secondary Modern School 
decided that, as the Cottenham Education Catchment area was 
expanding so rapidly, the scholars from Childerley Gate School 
would no longer be able to be educated there. This left the 
County Education Committee in a quandary. As a temporary 
measure, the students were returned to Childerley Gate until 
something could be done. 

The hutments on Bourn aerodrome had been returned to 
agriculture, along with the land. The farmer who occupied this 
land used the huts for his pigs. Seemingly in ignorance of this, 
the County Education Committee hired two of the huts to make 
a school for the senior scholars of Bourn and Childerley Gate 
Schools without consulting the latter. The condition of these 
huts was appalling with pig manure everywhere and when the 
school opened, pigs used to wander about looking through the 
windows. 

As soon as the parents became aware of this, they refused to 
allow their children to attend. The national and local press were 
informed about the conditions and the school became known 
as the ‘Pig Sty’ school and was visited by sightseers. The local 
MP was appalled. An emergency meeting of the Caldecote 
Parish Council was called and immediate action was demanded 
to remedy the matter. The press gave it full coverage. Finally, it 
was decided that a delegation should be sent to Histon where a 
meeting was to take place between the local MP Gerald 
Howard, the MP for Runcorn and the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Department of Education, Lord Vosper. The 
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Parliamentary Secretary promised immediate steps would be 
taken to alter these appalling conditions. He also promised that 
building the new Childerley Gate School would have priority in 
the new school program. 

The delegation also pressed for the new proposed Comberton 
Village College to proceed without delay. The MP for Runcorn 
agreed that this was a matter of urgency and that he would do 
all in his power to expedite the building work. 

The parents however would still not allow their children to 
attend the ’Pig Sty’ school until the conditions had been 
improved. As a result, the County Education Committee met the 
parishioners in the village hall. During the meeting, the 
Chairman promised that in future local opinion would be 
consulted before any major change was contemplated. By the 
end of term, the Bourn Airfield School was brought up to 
standard. To ensure that the pupils had not missed out on their 
education during this period the Head Teacher of Childerley 
Gate, ’Jim Davies’, had been setting them homework to do 
while away from secondary school. 

As we have learnt from the school log, Comberton Village 
College finally opened in January 1960. This finally solved the 
problem and pupils aged eleven years and over were assured 
of secondary education in a purpose-built school. 

The facilities for schooling in Highfields improved. However, the 
question of where to site the school was an issue which took 
from 1 957 to October 1 961 to resolve. Five different sites were 
proposed before the current site was chosen and built upon. 
Site one turned out to be the site finally chosen. Site two was 
on land opposite the old village shop. Site three was on land 
north of West Drive on the corner of West Drive and Highfields 
Road. Site four was on land east of Highfields Road called 
Verrall Triangle. Site five was on land to the east of Highfields 
Road but south of the Verrall Triangle (See map). Finally the 
present site was chosen. The land was compulsorily purchased 
from Mr Gordon. The five-year delay occurred through several 
factors. Not surprisingly, Mr Gordon had appealed against the 
decision to use his land. He had offered land near to the old 
village hall but this offer was not taken up. It took three years to 
decide which site to use. The Air Ministry did not help either by 
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stipulating unacceptable terms for the purchase of the site 
north of West Drive. 
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Map showing locations of schools in Caldecote 
(Phillip Balderstone 2010) 




Memories from Childerley Gate School in 
the early 1 960s 

These were recorded and put into a scrapbook, to 
commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening 
of the school on its present site. 

‘One of my earliest memories of the school was brushing past 
the southern wood bushes which grew at the side of the school. 
/As you walked past them, a delicious spicy aroma would waft 
up from them. In the autumn, the mountain ash trees at the 
edge of the playground would have lovely red berries. 

We used to make a den in the dry ditch under the large 
hawthorn tree, by putting dry grass into the surrounding netting 
to make a wall. 

I remember being in Mrs Davies class. She always asked to 
show her that we had a clean handkerchief. There was a corner 
in her classroom where you could sit quietly and the chairs were 
very pale pink, blue and green. A large bottle of camomile lotion 
was kept on the shelf to treat nettle stings. 

If it was your birthday, a special ceremony took place; you had 
to stand on the table while everyone sang ‘happy birthday’ to 
you. Mrs Davies would always say ‘how tall you are’ because 
standing on the table you were always taller than she was. 

At Christmas time, we would always sing ‘we all want figgy 
pudding’ just before Mrs Sewell and Mrs Potts brought in the 
Christmas pudding. I think dinners were brought in from 
Grantchester School, in large aluminium containers. 

There were two large air-raid shelters in the school playground. 
They were very dark and if you went inside it took a few minutes 
for your eyes to get accustomed to the darkness. They were full 
of rusty tables and bits of old furniture. 

Mrs Tatum used to teach us sewing and she could play the 
piano. We used to sing ‘Bobby Shafto’s gone to Sea’ and 
‘Cockles and Mussels. ’ 
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There was great excitement one particular summer when the 
field of wheat next to the school caught fire and the air was full 
with a sweet burning smell. The fire brigade arrived to put it out- 
I don’t think we were in any danger because the wind was 
blowing ashes and flames away from the school (See the report 
in the village newspaper). 

One day the whole school assembled by the side of the St 
Neots Road to wait for the Queen Mother to drive by in her 
limousine on the way to Bedford. We all waved our flags and 
cheered as she drove slowly by and waved back to us. (From 
the log, we know that this occurred on 28 May 1962. In fact, the 
whole school had a break in the afternoon to watch the Queen, 
rather than the Queen Mother, go by on her way from 
Cambridge to Papworth). 

Walking back along the footpath there was a pond behind one 
of the hedges. Though an opening, you could see a strange 
piece of wood in it, which looked like a crocodile. We were 
always frightened of it and rushed past as quickly as possible. ’ 


References in the School Log about school meals highlight one 
of the problems that the old school had. With limited facilities, 
cooking and keeping food hot must have been very difficult. 
There were no microwave ovens to reheat food. Childerley 
Gate School was not the only school being supplied with meals 
prepared at another school. This was a common occurrence. 
However, the food had to be reheated to make it edible. It is no 
wonder that school meals in general gained a bad reputation. 
Not everyone would have eaten at school though. Some pupils 
would have gone home for their lunch. We have seen this from 
Grace Swindells’ memories. Keeping reheated meals appetising 
was not the only problem with this situation. There was always 
the danger of Salmonella or others forms of food poisoning. 
This problem reared its head in September 1953 as the school 
log reveals: 

Sept 23 

A number of children absent today suffering from diarrhoea as a 
result of eating meat supplied with yesterday’s midday meal. 
The staff suffered likewise. A report to this effect has been sent 
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to the Education Office after consultation with Miss Yates, 
school meals organiser. 


Sept 24 

Miss Yates called to see if there were any children seriously 
affected. Most of the children have returned and there is no 
serious illness to report. The canteen assistants went to the 
central kitchen at Bourn to see same and watch films on school 
meals. 



Patriotic school party possibly during or just after WWII 
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Childerley Gate School in the 1960s 
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Childerley Gate School as seen from the old playground, 
December 201 1 


Childerley Gate School, January 201 1 
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Childerley Gate School entrance, December 201 1 
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Childerley Gate School bike shed, December 201 1 


Gas fitting on the ceiling in Childerley Gate School 
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The present school under construction in 1963 



The present school after completion in the 1960s 
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The New School 


On 10 September 1963, the school opened on its present site 
with Mr Davis still as head. Again, his entry in the school log 
sums up the change in detail. 

10th September 1963 Caldecote Primary Junior Mixed and 
Infants. 


The school was opened this morning after the Summer Holiday. 

This is a new building and site. The old furniture is being used 
because the new has not yet been delivered. A number of items 
of equipment have not yet arrived but the school can be 
organised and worked with very little loss of efficiency. 

Mrs J. B. Faber commenced duties being in charge of the 
Infants and Juniors 1. 

Oil was delivered for the central heating boiler. It was 
discovered one of the valves is leaking. This was reported by 
phone and by a personal visit to the Education Office. Miss 
Yates called in to see if the equipment for the canteen was 
complete. There were still a few items needed. 


One problem with moving the school to the opposite end of 
Highfields was the matter of transporting the children living near 
to Childerley to the new school. Parents did not all have cars. In 
any case, parents were not expected to take their children to 
school. This was still a period when children, especially the 
older ones were regarded as being able to make their own way 
to school. This was highlighted in the School Log. 

12 September 1 963 

The Welfare Officer called to discuss transport for children living 
on the St Neots Road near the Hardwick Turn. 

One idea was to extend the bicycle lending scheme. This had 
started after the time that some of the over elevens started to go 
to Impington Village College. We mentioned earlier about the 
problem of getting the Secondary School pupils to school. 
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Those travelling to Impington who did not own a bike could 
borrow one. 

Mr Davies retired in 1966 and Mr Chadwick took over as head 
teacher. At this time, money was being raised so that the 
school could have a swimming pool. They needed £200. It was 
to serve this purpose that the PTA was formed. Members paid 
an annual subscription of two shillings and sixpence. The 
chairman was P. Bartram. Events such as a jumble sale and a 
Spring Fayre were held to raise the money. 


School Outing Abroad 

In 1967 a four day outing was organised to Belgium. School 
outings have always been a treat for their pupils. While many 
secondary schools had started taking pupils abroad, it was a 
rarity for a primary school to do so. 

The school log, now written by Mr Chadwick, shows the details: 
29 June 1967 

School closed for the four day educational visit to Belgium. The 
Caldecote party consisted of 17 children, 8 parents, Miss 
Backhouse and myself (that is Mr Chadwick who wrote the 
entry). Eleven children, 3 parents and one teacher from 
Comberton CE School also joined the party, which stayed at the 
Hotel Les Clos Fleuris at Bredene. During the visit, the children 
were taken on conducted tours of Ostend, Bruges and Brussels. 
They returned via Calais on July 2nd. 

Elizabeth Mackenzie (nee Gill) recalls this outing. She went with 
her elder sister and her mother. Elizabeth had started at the 
school in 1 963. It was the first time she had gone abroad and 
she remembers that the sand dunes were so hot that you could 
not walk on them in bare feet. This was a far cry from 
Hunstanton. While in Belgium, they visited the Atomium. This is 
the strange aluminium building constructed for Expo 58. This 
was the World Fair held that year in Brussels. The building 
consists of nine spheres connected together by tubes designed 
to look like a unit cell of an iron crystal. Elevators and passages 
in the tubes take visitors from one sphere to another. The 
spheres themselves are massive and are used today for 
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exhibitions. When the pupils visited the site, it was still a new 
structure. Elizabeth remembers what she bought while there. 
She also remembers going on trips to Trafalgar Square and the 
zoo. 

In 1 969, Mr Perkins became the new Head Teacher. 

He planned a school trip to Kent that year. This was discussed 
at a managers meeting. The school managers played a similar 
role to that of school governors today. The plan was to leave 
by coach on Friday 13 June. They would visit Bodium Castle 
and arrive at the campsite at St. Mary’s Bay at five in the 
afternoon. On Saturday, they would visit Limpney Castle and 
Romney Marsh. Sunday they would stay at the camp. On 
Monday, they would visit Dover Castle. Tuesday they would 
revisit Romney Marsh and go to St Mary’s Church. On 
Wednesday, they would travel on the narrow gauge railway to 
Dungeness. On Thursday, they would visit Rye and on Friday, 
they would visit Battle Abbey before returning home. From the 
School Log we can tell that the planned trip went ahead and on 
13 June, 18 children together with Mr Perkins went on the trip. 
They returned on 20 June. Before they went, the children had 
been checked over by the school nurse to make certain that 
they were well. 

Earlier that year we learn that seven girls had attended a party 
dance at Coton. We also learn that on 10 March the boys 
played football against Bourn and lost 10 nil! 

Plans were afoot to arrange some six-a-side football matches 
for the boys and five-a-side netball matches for the girls. 

In May 1987, there were 63 registered pupils at the school and 
a number of members of staff. Along with John Rees, the then 
current Head Master, and Betty Cole who were full time staff, 
there was Mrs Marion Baust and Mrs Hilary Clarke who were 
both part-time (Total teachers FTE 2.8) Mrs Marlene Fordham 
was the cleaner, Mrs Janet Johnson was the secretary and Mrs 
Elizabeth Potter was the general assistant. The Capitalisation 
Finance Allowance was £625 plus £24 per pupil. As a 
community school, the whole village was able to make use of 
the facilities. For years, there had been a demand for a sports 
field. Now they had one. Evening classes could be held there 
and when the village hall became too dangerous to use, the 
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school became an alternative. Unfortunately, by 1987 the Adult 
Education classes were not doing well. 

In 1988, a Silver Jubilee event was organised between the 
Community Association and the school to commemorate the 
siting of the school at its present location. It was decided to 
revive the idea of a Feast Weekend. The event included a disco 
and a hog-roast and 140 tickets were sold. 

Mrs Kingsbury and Mrs Tolhurst were involved in the 
organisation of the event. Mr Sylvester Bradley of 32 East Drive 
was the treasurer and a special bank account was opened for 
the event by the school. The event raised £484.78, giving a 
profit of £28. 

A new Education Act, which came into effect in 1986, required 
the governing body of a school to submit a report of its 
activities. 

The first School Governors Annual Report to the parents for the 
academic year September 1986 to July 1987 was given at a 
meeting on 24 June 1987. Mr Maurice Wilkins was Chair of the 
Governors, Mr Michael Johnson was Vice Chair; both positions 
were appointed by the Local Education Authority. In addition, 
Councillor Robert James, Mrs Brenda Taylor and Mrs Doreen 
McKeown were committee members. Mr Peter Johnson and 
Mrs Jane Kingsbury were parent representatives. Brian Drayton, 
and Philip Green represented the Parish Council. Sylvia Rogers 
represented Childerley. Mr John Rees was on the committee as 
Headmaster, with Mrs Betty Cole as the teacher representative. 
Mrs Margaret Pullen was Clerk to the Governors. 

The change of designation of the school from a Community 
School was the next alteration. In October 1990, the governors 
of the school wrote to Mrs Kingsbury as chair of the CCA to 
inform her that the County Council was changing the way it was 
managing community education. Caldecote School was being 
incorporated into the area group, the Comberton Patch, which 
formally was the responsibility of the governors of Comberton 
Village College. As from 1 April 1991, the primary schools in the 
county ceased to be ‘designated’. The allowances for teaching 
and clerical staff to support community education would no 
longer be paid automatically. These allowances were due to be 
phased out over four years. From April 1991, responsibility for 
managing community education in the patch would pass to the 
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governing bodies of the designated community schools and in 
six ‘patches to patch’ executive groups. 

On 31 January 1989, John Rees asked the Community 
Association for help in raising money for another room in the 
school. The estimated cost was £5000.00. The Community 
Association donated £500 to furnish the new room. 

Mrs Betty Cole retired in 1990. The head wrote a fitting article in 
the journal to mark her leaving. She was well-known for owning 
and using her genuine ‘Acme Thunderer’ whistle. She was a 
popular and respected teacher. 

In 1998, John Rees left the school and Mrs Prue Rayner took 
over as Head Teacher. The school had not done well in its 
Ofsted Report and had been put on ‘special measures’. By the 
time Mrs Rayner left in 2002, the school had climbed to near 
the top of the league table. As part of the agreement for 
building the new estates of houses in the village, the school 
was expanded. Mrs Melanie Piotrowicz then took over as Head 
Teacher. The area occupied by the swimming pool was to be 
built upon. It was decided that it would not be replaced. The 
maintenance and especially the need for someone to be 
present with lifesaving training when the pool was in use were 
among the reasons against replacing it. Instead, a willow walk 
was planted. Melanie left in April 2006 to raise a family. Mr Rod 
Warsop then took over as Head Teacher. He left in 2012 when 
Mrs Karen Stanton took over. 

The school’s PTA has been very active over the life of the 
school and has benefited both the school and the village. At 
one time they ran a mini-bus which could be hired. 


Anyone for Tesco's? 

The PTA ran a mini bus for the village, which was used mainly 
by the school and the Girl-Guides. A subsidised run was made 
fortnightly so that the senior citizens of the village could go 
shopping at Tesco’s. By 1987, the mini-bus must have been 
getting old. Pre-Star, a company with a factory on Bourn 
Airfield, offered to replace it. The negotiations were made with 
Mr McCrystal there and he ordered the mini-bus, which arrived 
that summer. In January 1990, the fare was raised to the 
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princely sum of 80p. At this time, there were five regular users. 
The mini-bus used at the time could hold eight people plus their 
shopping. To emphasise that it was a group run activity, it was 
advertised as the ‘Friendship Club Tesco Run’. To help 
subsidise the run the profits from the beetle drives organised by 
the Community Association were used from April that year. 

In 1996, the mini-bus was sold. The money raised was split 
between the PTA and the Community Association so that the 
revenue continued to benefit the community. 


Celebrating the Millennium 

The Community Association, which included both the Parent 
Teachers Association and Playgroup held an event at the 
school on Friday 30 July 2000 as part of the Midsummer Feast 
Weekend. Events included a hog roast, a display by the St Ives 
Raptor Centre and a distribution of Millennium medals to the 
children of the village by Andrew Lansbury our MP. 



Children receiving Millennium medals from 
the Rt Hon Andrew Lansley MP 
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Caldecote School playground before alterations 
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The school in the winter before the building of the new hall and 

houses 
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Work on the school continues - we can now see new play 
equipment in the outside space, May 2006 
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Caldecote School after stage one expansion 
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Caldecote School after expansion 



School expansion 2010 
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Caldecote School and completed Sure Start building, 
February 201 1 
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Kingston School, John Clarke centre 


The Playgroup 

Much of the information about the playgroup comes from the 
Community Association archives. The Playgroup was begun in 
1968 by Christine Kilbee. She held it in her home opposite the 
school. She had between five and six children in the group at 
that time. It was so successful that it moved into the school 
mobile between 1969 and 1970 where it stayed. 

In 1975, Mrs Gill took over the running of the group; she was 
followed by Mrs Helen Rimmer, the Head Teacher’s wife and 
Mrs Doreen McKeown took over and ran it until 1990. In 1984, 
Mrs Jill Drayton was Treasurer. 

In 1985, Mrs Liz Johnson, who was a playgroup helper at this 
time, raised the point at the Community Association AGM that 
the Playgroup needed a new television. A Mr Michael Flynn 
offered them one. 

That October the Playgroup was struggling financially due to a 
drop in attendance. As a result, when their slide fell into 
disrepair in 1986 the Community Association was asked for 
help in buying a new one. By 1 987, a new slide and other items 
had been bought using the financial help of the Community 
Association. 

In 1987, there were morning sessions on Tuesdays, as well as 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays. Parents were charged 80p per 
session. The number of children attending varied between 
seven and twelve although by September this number had 
dropped to no more than seven. 

For nearly a year, a committee had run the playgroup but in 
January 1991 Mrs Brenda Fotland and Mrs Cynthia Rayner took 
over. 

In 1993, they had extended sessions to five mornings a week. 
Mrs Shirley Thompson and Mrs Ann Griffiths were now involved 
in running it. That year the Community Association paid for 
furniture for the school mobile which playgroup and others 
used. By October 1996, the playgroup reported to the 
Community Association AGM that they were running at a 
deficit. A donation of £200 was made to the Playgroup to 
balance the books and keep it running. Operating mornings 
was reduced from five to three. 
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In 1997, Shirley Thompson reported to the Community 
Association AGM that they had low numbers once again due to 
the lack of children in the area. She was followed by Mrs Sally 
Ann Harrod as leader. 

With the expansion of the school, the old mobile home 
Playgroup had enjoyed using and situated to the right of the 
school was taken away. A temporary building was installed on 
the far left near to the school’s boundary. Parents of the 
children helped in the move, especially Ian Slater who, as farm 
manager at Childerley, had access to a trailer. Later a room was 
included in the expanded school for their use. The numbers 
increased especially when the new housing development meant 
that the numbers of young families in the village rose. 

When Mrs Jenny Phillips took over in September 1999, there 
were only three pupils; the others had all moved into school. 
Numbers soon increased with children coming from the village 
and elsewhere. 

One of the problems the playgroup had always faced was lack 
of funds. Fund raising efforts were put on to help. Parents such 
as Brian O’Reilly helped, by putting on discos and music 
quizzes. Two Spring Balls were held in the Comberton Village 
College assembly hall in conjunction with the PTA, which 
proved very successful, both as social events as well as fund- 
raisers. In addition, the summer barn dances Mr and Mrs 
Jenkins kindly let take place in their large mediaeval barn raised 
much needed funds. 

At all of these events, parents helped with the catering and Ann 
and Ian Slater, whose children went to the playgroup, were 
invaluable in organising the barn dances. Jenny Phillips retired 
in the summer of 2003 when Mrs Chris Eastgate and Mrs Lucy 
Freeman took over. Soon, rather than just holding morning 
groups, others were held in the afternoon. 

When the first stage of the school expansion was complete, the 
new mobile went and playgroup moved into school using the 
new community room. In October 2007, Mrs Anesta Cooper 
took over the leadership. This was when playgroup moved into 
the new classroom in the school and the foundation group 
moved into theirs. The playgroup has continued to go from 
strength to strength. 
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We have seen here how education has grown over the last 
century as villagers discovered how it has improved their lives. 
As children, they may not have thought this. As adults they did. 
They seized upon it. They fought hard to make certain that their 
children have the best available. 

We have also seen how the Second World War affected the 
primary school. This had a profound effect on the whole village, 
offering great opportunities for improvement as well as loss. We 
will see this in detail in the next chapter, which deals with this 
period in the history of the village. 
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Caldecote Goes to War 


We know that Caldecote was affected by many wars in the 
preceding centuries, not least the Civil War and the 
Revolutionary Wars with France. Mention of these can be found 
in previous chapters. Mention too was made in the Cambridge 
News of the death of Mr Holden Westnutt at the age of 75 in 
1914. He had served in the Crimean War. However, it was the 
impact on the village of the two World Wars in the 20th century 
that we know most about. 

The effects were felt as soon as the Great War broke out in 
1914 (See the agriculture chapter). Some volunteered while 
others were called up later. We know that Joseph Clarke tried 
to prevent Archie Clarke from being called up but without 
success. 

Archie joined the Royal Flying Corps on the 15 November 1915 
where he trained as a wireless operator. He was eighteen. His 
Service Number was 43967 and he was stationed at the 2 Aero 
Supply Depot between August 1916 and February 1919. He 
was then demobbed at Blandford, having served 34 months 12 
days with the rank of LAC (See the glossary about ranks in the 
Royal Flying Corps). 

Archie’s demobilisation documents make interesting reading. 
His length of service entitled him to a War Gratuity of £16/10/- 
made up of £5 for the first twelve months of service and twenty- 
three months at 18/- (eighteen shillings) a month. So, Archie’s 
earnings at demobilisation came to £42/3/4d, which was quite a 
respectable amount at that time. While in the forces, he met 
Stanley Warren who became his lifelong friend. Stanley married 
Olive Eke and had a son Wallace. We have a photo taken while 
Archie was in the RFC. His elder brother Leslie also served. 
Eric, the youngest of the three brothers, was too young. 



Apart from the villagers living in the area before the war started, 
there were many veterans who moved into Highfields after the 
war was over, such as Captain Hudson. 

While many survived the Great War, others were not as 
fortunate as the plaque in the church attests. However, the first 
funeral recorded was not that of a victim of that conflict but of 
two veterans who died a few months before the war started. 



Archie Clarke in his RFC uniform 
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Archie Clarke and friends during WWI - note SES aircraft 


Sir , 


I'ar Offk-C, 

WhttchaN, 

S W 




October, 


19] 5 


* * U — * "I—T ... ^ 

1 > !»»r Sin »h.r» to „ 


it mj request, the Parliamentary Rerruiting 
Coast representing all Political Parties working 
in conjunction rUh the Joint labour Recruiting 
CewitUt are organising a great reeroltlng campaign 
to Ir.iace »«r. etso can be spared , to coac forward 
rclsntarlly for serrice ir lb* krmj If this effort 
ccee not succeed, the Country knows that everything 
pocelble »ill hast teen done to sake the eoluntary 
syate* a accent, and will hare to decide by chat 
Mlhod sufficient recruits can be obtained to maintain 
car irale* in the field at their required strength. 

Mr iaqaith pledged this Coantry to support 
«r tills* te the fullest extent in onr poeer It su 
a fledge £i*er oc behalf of the Nation and endorsed 


May I, ae Btreator-Gsrsral of toaraiting, ^ 
yoe to consider your own position? is* yourself 
whether, in \ country fighting as ours is for it* 
eery existence, you are doing all you can for |*» 
safety, and whether the reason you hare hitherto celrf 
walid as one for not anLiating holds good at the 
present crisis Lord Sitcbener rants ovary aan he can 
get- fill you not be ana of those who respond to 
your Country s call t 


Tours faithfully. 



3i reotor-Senerai of Recruiting 


Letter from the War Office about Archie’s recruitment 
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Double Military Funeral 

From the Cambridge Chronicle and University Journal of 8 May 
1914: 

The death of ex-Private William Holden Westnutt at the age of 
75 years occurred at his residence, Caldecott on Thursday last, 
after an illness extending over two years. He enlisted at 
Cambridge on September 5th 1857, in the 20th Foot Regiment 
(now the 20th Lancashire Fusiliers). He was in the army for 1 0 
years and 9 days, serving eight years and 263 days in India, 
from whence he gained his Indian Mutiny Medal. Whilst in the 
army his character and conduct were very good and he was in 
possession of a good conduct badge and a Lucknow Medal. His 
regiment was in those days of high reputation. On leaving the 
army in September 1867 he returned to Caldecote, his native 
place, where he settled down and married. He leaves a widow, 
who is also a native of Caldecote and eight children. Three of 
his children are abroad, in Canada, America and South Africa. 

He had 29 grandchildren. It was interesting to note that his son, 
Mr Charles J. Westnutt is at present serving in the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, stationed at Gosport. 

At the same hour and same day there passed away another old 
soldier in the person of ex-Sergeant. William Nicholas, at the 
early age of 46, who died after a very short illness. Mr Nicholas 
was a native of Hertfordshire, and served for 21 years in the 
Leinster Regiment, leaving as a sergeant and bandsman. 
Deceased had resided in Caldecote for about 15 years, and was 
a great friend of Westnutt. It was rather curious that the two old 
friends and comrades should die on the same day and at the 
same hour. 

In view of the fact that they were both military men, it was felt 
that they should be accorded military funeral honours. Owing to 
their regiments being stationed so far up north it was impossible 
for them to be represented at the funeral. The Chief Constable 
of the county (Mr C. D. Stretton, MVO), however got in touch 
with the members of the CUOTC and also the Cambridgeshire 
Territorials and was thus able to arrange that the men should be 
buried with full military honours. 

The service was conducted by the Rector Rev, T. Orbell and the 
organist was Miss Creek of Toft. 
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The military funeral procession in 1914 (From the Cambridgeshire Collection) 



Funeral entering the church 
(From the Cambridgeshire Collection) 
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Double military funeral in 1914 (From the Cambridgeshire Collection) 




Pte.SreOor BadcocK, Suff.Reaf. 
Sto. Uietor ffarrup, WmSmimtittm. 
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Caldecote church memorial plaque 
(Picture taken January 2006) 

The 1901 census describes Holden Westnutt as an agricultural 
labourer, living at 10 High Street, and William Nicholas as ‘living 
on own means’, at 72 St Neots Road. 

Even the smallest communities suffered losses. Four Caldecote 
men were killed in the First World War The war memorial inside 
the parish church lists three men, with the inscription: ‘1914- 
1918: to the glory of God and in memory of those who gave 
their lives for their country in the Great War’. A fourth man is 
commemorated on a gravestone in the churchyard. 

The first to be commemorated was (William) Victor HARRUP 
who was a Stoker on HMS Formidable, Royal Navy. He died 1 
January 1915, aged 17 and his death is commemorated at the 
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Chatham Naval Memorial in Kent. He was the son of William 
and Sarah Harrup of Main Street, Caldecote. 

In December 1914, the battleship HMS Formidable was in the 
English Channel off Portland Bill. She was participating in 
gunnery exercises along with two light cruisers, HMS Topaz 
and HMS Diamond. On the night of the 31st, she remained at 
sea, despite the likelihood of submarine activity. High winds 
and rough seas made a submarine attack unlikely. On the 
following day, HMS Formidable was steaming at the rear of its 
squadron, twenty miles offshore, when she was hit, at twenty 
minutes past two in the morning, by a torpedo from German U- 
Boat U-24. She was struck again forty-five minutes later sinking 
at a quarter to four. Her commander, Captain Loxley and his fox 
terrier were still on the bridge. Some men escaped on the 
ship’s boats, but the loss of life was terrible; 547 were dead, 
from her complement of 780. Bad weather made the situation 
worse. Some of the men were rescued by the light cruisers and 
a Brixham trawler. This was the Provident under Captain W. 
Pillar. She picked up the 71 men who had escaped in the ship’s 
launch. 

The second to be commemorated is Trevor BADCOCK. Private, 
2nd Battalion, Suffolk Regiment. He died on 13 April 1917, aged 
23. He was buried at Duisans British Cemetery, Etrun, Pas de 
Calais, France and was the son of Walter Badcock, of Brook 
Cottage, Comberton. 

The third was Ernest RADFORD. Private, 38th Battalion, 
Australian Infantry who died 28 May 1917, aged 26. He was 
buried at Strand Military Cemetery, Comines-Warneton, 
Hainaut, Belgium and was the son of John and Alice Radford, 
of Childerley. He is commemorated on a gravestone in the 
churchyard. 

This record can be filled out from the rich detail of the 
Australian Archives in Canberra. This tells us that in fact he was 
killed on 1 June rather than 28 May. He had enlisted in 
September 1916, had embarked from Sydney on the Benalla in 
November, and arrived in England in January 1917, for training. 
Posted to France via Folkestone in April 1917, he was assigned 
to the 38th Battalion, 10th Brigade, of the 3rd Division of the 
Australian Imperial Force. Joining his unit on 14 April, he served 
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for just a few weeks. There is a memorial to the 3rd Division at 
Sailley-le-Sec in the Somme battlefield. 

The fourth serviceman to be commemorated was William 
[David] WATTS. Private, 1st Battalion, Australian Infantry who 
died 9 June 1918, aged 33. He is buried at Meteren Military 
Cemetery; Nord, France and was the son of David and Fanny 
Watts, of Highfields, Caldecote. 

Once again, there is more to learn from the Australian Archives. 
Like Ernest Radford, William Watts enlisted in the autumn of 
1916, sailed for England on the Benalla, and was posted to 
France in April 1917. The 1st Battalion belonged to the 1st 
Division of the Australian Imperial Force. He was given leave to 
return briefly to England in February - March 1918, and was 
charged with being AWOL for five days, for which he was 
confined to barracks for fourteen days and docked twenty 
days’ pay. Wounded on 23rd May 1918, he was discharged 
from a field hospital in Rouen on 3rd June, and was killed six 
days later. 
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The Westnutt Grave 


The Second World War 

Once the war was over few would have thought there would be 
a sequel to the conflict. This time the home front in Caldecote 
would be much more directly involved. The village lost two of 
its members as the Ely Cathedral Second World War Book of 
Remembrance indicates. 

The first, killed in action, was Jack Rufus Smith a Stoker on HM 
Submarine Triad, Royal Navy. He was listed as dying on the 
20th October 1940, aged 27. He is commemorated at Chatham 
Naval Memorial, Kent. He was the son of Arthur and Mabel 
Smith of Caldecote. However, the date of death here is wrong; 
it occurred on 15th October. Earlier in the year, on 11 April, 
Triad had torpedoed and sunk the German troop transport ship 
Ionia in the Skagerrak, off Norway. In October, she was serving 
in the Mediterranean. On 9th October, she sailed from Malta to 
patrol off the Calabrian coast of Italy, but she never reached her 
destination, Alexandria in Egypt, where she was due on the 
20th. Long presumed destroyed in a minefield, it is now 
believed that she was sunk by fire from the Italian submarine 
Enrico Toti on 15th October. The British boat opened fire first, 
scoring two hits, The Italian closed in, delivering torpedoes, 
shells, and machine gun fire. The Triad attempted to dive; it was 
seen to rise vertically, and then to sink. 

The second villager to perish was C. W. Burden, who was 
probably identifiable as Sergeant Charles Walter Burden, Army 
Catering Corps, attending 1st Battalion, Cambridgeshire 
Regiment. He died on 4th January 1944, aged 39 and is buried 
at Chungkai War Cemetery, Thailand. He was the husband of 
Annie Martha Burden. 

Caldecote Farms Face the Firing Line 

We have seen the changes that took place in agriculture and as 
a result in the village during the Victorian era and first part of the 
twentieth century. 

With the creation of Highfields and the smallholdings taken over 
there by incomers, we had an increase in village numbers. 
While the smallholdings were intended as a means for families 
to become self-sufficient they were able to earn extra income 
by finding what we would now call niche markets. For example, 
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the Bosserts sold goat’s milk to the TB sanatorium in Papworth. 
However, with the coming of peace at the end of the Great War 
agriculture again suffered from the effects of cheaper imports. 
Another problem was that the climate of Britain was not very 
suitable for the growing of good quality hard wheat for bread 
making. 

The coming of war in 1939 bought matters to a head. The 
country would have to increase food production. To help in this 
the Ministry of Agriculture intervened, controlling what farmers 
were permitted to grow and forcing them to use both up to date 
scientific methods and technology to increase production. Land 
would be ‘put to the plough’ whether it was suitable or not. 
Failure to comply with the ministry’s demands could mean 
farmers would be evicted from their farms. 

Farmers like Leslie Clarke were already using tractors and now 
others would have to join him. This created the biggest 
revolution in farming for a long time. Lessons had been learnt 
from the last conflict. Farming was a reserved occupation so 
farmers were not being called up, as they had been before. 
However as time went on and the younger men did leave to 
fight, the gap had to be filled. Work was done by the Land Girls 
and later by Prisoners of War. 

We all know that rationing came in. However, vegetables and 
bread were not rationed. Nationally rationing created a much 
healthier diet than many had eaten before the war. We must not 
forget that today our diet is quite different from this too. Many 
fruit and vegetables were difficult to store so they were only 
available in season. Others were pickled. Salad items such as 
lettuce and tomatoes, which would be grown in the garden 
could only be eaten in the summer. Domestic freezers did not 
exist. A fridge was a very expensive luxury only available to a 
very few nationally, but there was no mains electricity in the 
village anyway. 

While the rationing introduced early on in the war affected 
everyone, those living in the country did not always suffer as 
much as those living in towns. 

Joy Freed remembers that she never had margarine. Her 
parents gave their children the butter and ate the margarine 
themselves. As a farming family, they had eggs and other 
produce, which would have been strictly rationed for others. 
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Even the local policeman used to buy eggs from them. The rest 
went to the Egg Marketing Board. However, there was a fiddle 
going on there. All the eggs had to be washed, but after they 
were sent to the Egg Marketing Board, farmers used to be 
informed that some were not fit for consumption. However, the 
eggs were not returned to the farmers, nor were they paid for 

them. 

Joy, like Chick, used to eat plenty of rabbit although they had 
other food as well. Her cousin said once that they had eaten 
baked rabbit, stewed rabbit, rabbit pie, what other way can they 
try to disguise it? 

Caldecote as an agricultural village now found itself in action 
both in terms of food production but also militarily too. 

While some villagers served overseas in their battle, at home 
others found an opportunity to improve the village itself. 
However, this was never easy. The parish council of Caldecote 
struggled hard to acquire basic amenities for the safety of the 
villagers. The creation of Bourn Aerodrome, as it was called 

then, put the village at the frontline of the War. 

In 1938, war was already being talked about and gas masks 
were issued in the village. Three air raid wardens were 
appointed: Mr L. Harrup, Mr E. Boyce, and Mrs A. Smith, who 
were equipped with whistles to alert the village if enemy 
bombers appeared. Mr J. W. Badcock was the Billeting Officer 
responsible for looking after any evacuees who might arrive in 
the village from London. As elsewhere, civilian units were 
formed of the Red Cross, Fireguards, and the Civil Defence 
Volunteers (later known as the Home Guard, and chiefly known 
today as ‘Dad’s Army’). The Volunteers comprised men too old 
or too young to be called up. Ray Badcock recalled his 
experience serving in the Home Guard. 

7 remember training in the Home Guard with Archie Clark as our 
Lieutenant and Fred Johnson, who had an artificial leg, as the 
Sergeant; Training on the Spigot Mortar, more dangerous to us 
than the Germans and being in charge of the Lewis Machine 
Gun.’ 

He kept this under his bed. 

The Village Hall became the headquarters for all of these 
volunteer organisations. It was also used by other groups, such 
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as the Women’s Institute. Not only was the Women’s Institute 
important, its membership reaching 62 at that time, but so too 
were the social functions that were put on at the Hall. They had 
a regular band called Josephine. Lawrence Clarke recalled that 
his mother was involved in the Women’s Royal Voluntary 
Service, the WRVS. Manor Farm was the centre for dried egg 
distribution. She had an old chest that was full of tins of egg 
and dried milk, which she distributed. In addition, sausages 
would be sent from Bourn to be rationed out. 

A Village Shop in Wartime 

In 1938 there came to Caldecote Colin and Amy Beckitt. They 
were in their middle years by then and arrived seeking an 
alternative life-style. Colin, a trained accountant, was also an 
accomplished musician and had played and performed 
professionally as both a violinist and pianist. Amy was in frail 
health, having been a victim of the Spanish influenza outbreak 
of 1919, but she loved gardening and had a passion for growing 
flowers. Amy had a love of reading and of history, and she was 
also a skilled artist and needlewoman. Some of her needlework 
has been passed down in her family as treasured heirlooms. 

Colin and Amy were born into a very different landscape than 
the gently rolling hills of Cambridgeshire. He was born in Little 
Hayfield, Derbyshire, at the foot of Kinder Scout, the highest 
gritstone peak in the Peak District. She came from the moors of 
Bronte Country in Yorkshire. This bohemian couple were to 
settle in Caldecote for 10 years, running a village shop that they 
called The Stores. 

In his immaculate handwriting, Colin recorded the sales and 
purchases, the income and outgoings of The Stores in account 
books covering 10 years of business. Starting on 12 th 
September 1938 and running to 20th March 1948 Colin’s 
account books tell the story of the village shop that provided a 
mainstay of village life through the years of the Second World 
War and beyond. 

Many of the firms from whom Colin bought stock for resale are 
still familiar names today: Brooke Bond, J Lyons, Tizer and 
Pearce Duff, to name a few. Flour, hair cream and tobacco were 
also popular lines in The Stores. Toney Toler, who came to the 
village as a child remembers that the shop sold everything - 
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flour, sugar, bacon, vegetables and paraffin. Each week Colin 
bought bread, eggs, tomatoes, onions and potatoes, probably 
from local growers, as there were many farms and market 
gardens in and around Caldecote. In addition, Colin and Amy 
grew flowers and vegetables of their own to sell in the shop. 
Amy’s dahlias would have enhanced many a village home, and 
Colin grew potatoes and tomatoes to supplement his stock. He 
also purchased in bulk and then sold in smaller quantities 
paraffin and methylated spirits for domestic use. The villagers 
were reliant on these commodities for heating and lighting as 
electricity did not come to Caldecote until after the end of the 
war. 

The sale of certain products was regulated under licence. The 
sale of both tobacco and methylated spirits required the 
purchase of an annual licence at a cost of 5 shillings and 
threepence and 10 shillings respectively - 27p and 50p in 
decimal currency. An annual licence to sell patent medicines 
cost 5 shillings (25p). 

The outbreak of war in 1939 brought about a change that would 
have been felt keenly by the children of the village. In the 
account book for that year, on 26th August, it is noted that a 
last purchase of ice cream was made. There was to be no more 
ice cream for the duration of the war. A great deal of food 
became scarce in wartime, with some foods, like ice cream, 
becoming unavailable, and other foods being in very short 
supply. Everybody in the village, even children, would have 
been issued with ration books and these would have been 
registered at the Villages Stores in order that people could buy 
their fair allocation of groceries. Even basic items like potatoes 
were rationed so the more that could be grown and sold locally 
the better. Rationing of potatoes was not lifted until 1948. 

From July 1940, there was a requirement for businesses to pay 
insurance against War Risks under the War Risks Insurance Act 
(1939). Initially this was set at a rate of 10 shillings (50p) per 
month. It was later reduced to 7 shillings and sixpence (37. 5p) 
for three months and payments seem to have stopped 
completely after June 1 943. 

Running a shop required investment in equipment. Colin’s first 
purchase was a cash register. This cost £5 and three shillings 
(£5.15) and was paid for in instalments over a period of 6 
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months. In early August 1939, Colin recorded that he had 
bought a trade bicycle at a cost of two pounds. This would 
have been an ordinary bicycle but modified with a large basket 
on the front to hold goods. Perhaps Colin was planning to make 
home deliveries. In November 1940, a typewriter was 
purchased for £6 and six shillings (£6.30) from Gamages, a big 
department store at Holborn Circus in London. In addition, in 
November 1941, Colin purchased a new set of scales for 
weighing produce. These cost £3. 

When the war was over Colin was recording in his account 
books payment of wages of 15 shillings (75p) per week. So, The 
Stores were busy enough for Colin to pay for a shop assistant. 

During the ten years that Colin and Amy ran The Stores their 
sales averaged £2,500 per year, so it was a successful venture, 
and of course, it was an asset to the people of the village at a 
period when wartime rationing would have made life hard to 
bear at times. In their last year in business, 1947/1948, their 
sales were nearly £2,900. 

From the day the business began in 1938, until 7th January 
1948, Colin’s account books record that he paid 15 shillings per 
week rent for his shop. However, on 8th January 1948 Colin 
records that he has bought the shop. Although the accounts do 
not reveal how much he paid for the property, this must have 
been a momentous day for Colin and Amy, as now they owned 
the shop that they had occupied for almost ten years. From 
other records, we have found out that Mr and Mrs Beckitt 
purchased the property from Mrs Emma Sparkes, from whom 
they had previously rented the shop, for £1 ,000. However, they 
sold it in August of that year to a Henry Puddingfoot of Wood 
Green, London, making £1 ,000 profit on the sale. 

The account books draw to a close in March 1948 and it was 
after that that Colin and Amy retired to a home on the Suffolk 
coast. In all respects, except that they no longer ran The Stores, 
Colin and Amy continued with their artistic and creative life- 
style, just as they had in Caldecote. Amy indulged her love of 
poetry, history and literature, and her passion for roses. 
Although in increasingly fragile health, Amy became an expert 
plants-woman studying plant and seed catalogues, designing 
and creating a beautiful garden out of a wild quarter of an acre 
plot. She grew herbs and made jams from the fruits of her 
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garden. Colin too loved their garden, growing vegetables and 
fruit just as he had done in Caldecote. Colin never forgot his 
accountancy training and kept a record of domestic income 
and outgoings in his immaculate copperplate handwriting until 
days before his death. 

Colin held musical evenings, often playing the piano until after 
midnight. Amy would read poetry to their assembled guests 
and could recite many poems from memory. 

Despite enduring poor health for most of her adult life, Amy 
lived to be 82, cared for to the end by Colin. After he lost his 
beloved wife Colin continued to live alone in the remote cottage 
in Suffolk that they had shared, sustained by his love of music, 
his enduring sense of humour and his extraordinary love of life 
until his own death in 1 997 at the ripe age of 97. 

Their granddaughter remembers Colin and Amy as remarkable 
people and true survivors, bohemian and eccentric to the end. 
She recalls that Colin once drove the wrong way along Petty 
Cury in the days before Cambridge centre was rebuilt and 
pedestrianised. They would have been a colourful and lively 
addition to the village as they saw out the years of the Second 
World War in this part of rural Cambridgeshire. 

Evacuees Come to Caldecote 

We know from the school register that nearly sixty evacuated 
children were registered there during the course of the war. 
Some children were billeted in Caldecote while others were 
housed elsewhere. 

The whole operation, which began in September 1939, was 
known as Operation Pied Piper. It involved a large number of 
people such as railway employees, teachers, and voluntary 
groups such as the WRVS. The Billeting Officers came from the 
WRVS. The plan was for schools to be evacuated from London 
en masse accompanied by their teachers. Some 6700 children 
arrived in Cambridge that September. The plan expected all of 
the children to leave London at the same time and not to return 
until the hostilities were over. This did not happen. When the 
expected immediate mass destruction of London did not 
happen, some 2500 evacuees returned to the city within the 
first month. 
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Evacuating children in this way may have seemed the ideal 
solution to keeping them safe. However, there were practical 
problems to overcome. The place where the children were to 
stay needed to be big enough to cope with the numbers, as did 
the local schools. Somewhere like Caldecote could not have 
coped with this first wave of evacuees. Instead, it was following 
the first real attacks on London that the children began to 
arrive. 

From the school records, we find that the first child arrived in 
1940. Others came at various times as the school register for 
the war years shows. Some arrived in 1941 and 1942. While the 
youngest children registered at the school were as young as 
four, there could well have been some even younger who were 
too young to attend school. Some evacuees stayed for the 
whole of the war; others returned home after a short time. Apart 
from young children getting homesick, many mothers with their 
husbands away missed their children. Once the worst of the 
Blitz was over many mothers thought London was again safe. 
When the second Blitz began in 1944, in which the VI and V2 
unmanned craft began to fall on London, then children began to 
be evacuated once again; 29 new evacuated children were 
registered at the school that year. 

The children were brought to Cambridge by train. There they 
would be met and brought to the village. As children might have 
been sent to the nearby villages at the same time, it is quite 
likely that they were sent on in groups in whatever transport 
was available. This could have been by bus, car, in a truck or by 
train. They would be met at a station nearer than Cambridge. 
This could have been Lords Bridge or even the siding at Toft - 
this would have been closer, but seems unlikely. 

The local Billeting Officer arranged the accommodation. 
Anyone with a spare room would be expected to house 
someone. You would have to have a very good excuse to avoid 
this. What tended to happen was that the prospective 
guardians would meet the children at a suitable building and 
choose whom they would house. In Caldecote, the obvious 
building would have been the Village Institute Hall. For the 
children the sense of adventure they might have had on 
boarding the train had probably gone. Not knowing who would 
choose you would have been frightening. If they were unhappy 
at their new home there was little they could do about it. 
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Others, especially children below school age, came with their 
mothers who hoped to live away from the bombing. It may well 
be that they had relations living in Caldecote with whom they 
could stay. 

For children used to living in a town with paved streets, gas 
lighting and the noise of traffic the village must have seemed 
strange. We know from the accounts of others who were sent 
to other rural parts of the country how traumatic being a young 
evacuee could be. If they moved into a farmhouse they would 
no doubt be expected to do chores and help on the farm. 

We know that in June 1942 nine year old Douglas Cobb and his 
six year old sister Maurine were put up at Clare Farm Cottage. 
They had come from Tottenham. However, they did not stay 
long, as in October they were removed by the Billeting Officer 
and left the village. We do not know the reasons why. Other 
evacuees were billeted there instead. Joan and Shirley Manner 
are listed as staying at Clare Farm Cottages. Joan was five 
when she arrived in February 1942. She was registered at the 
school until December that year. Her sister was older. 

Mrs Westwood who lived in Rosemary, in Highfields, had 
several evacuees living with her. In addition to the evacuees, 
she had her own children, Geoffrey and Ann. Vivian and 
Christopher Lawson lodged with her. In May 1943, aged five, 
Vivian started at the Childerley Gate School. He left the school 
on July 5th that year, but returned in September. He then 
stayed until December 1944. His younger brother Christopher, 
who was born in 1939, was registered at the school on 18th 
April 1944. He left at the same time as his brother. It could well 
be that as a very young boy he joined his elder brother as an 
evacuee when Vivian returned to Rosemary in September 1943. 
John Edward Faulkner, born in 1937, also lodged with her. He 
left in 1944 moving to a school in Cambridge before leaving the 
area completely. The family moved away from Caldecote in 
1945. Mrs Carter had a brother and sister lodge with Mrs 
Westwood in Highfields for a period. They were Brian and 
Rhoda Behavier. They came from Stamford Hill. They only 
stayed between July and August 1944 before returning home. 
However, they returned that September to the school but then 
stayed in Hardwick. 
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Three evacuees went to live in the dwelling known as St 
Leonard’s. Unfortunately, we only have the school register to 
give us local details of the evacuation movement. Not 
surprisingly, this has limitations. After all, the record is about the 
school and we only see one side of the story. Sometimes the 
entries are quite sparse. Most of the other records are not 
available. Despite good planning, children did not stay where 
they were originally placed for the whole of the war but came 
and went back home. This made record keeping very difficult. 
Those people who administered the evacuation scheme were 
all volunteers. At the time, record keeping for posterity was no 
doubt not high on their agenda. 

One interesting entry concerns Peter Smart. He was born in 
May 1934 and was registered at the school in September 1944. 
He could not, however, be classed as an evacuee as his mother 
no longer received the evacuation allowance. It seems that the 
funds to pay for lodging the children must have gone to the 
parents first rather than directly to the hosts. He stayed at 
Highfields Farm under the care of Mrs Lodson until he returned 
home in July 1 945, when the war in Europe was over. 

One boy’s experience of being an evacuee 

Toney Toler recalled his experiences as an evacuee. He was 
born in 1942 and arrived in Caldecote at the age of about two 
years old (He later emigrated to Australia with his wife and 
children and has kindly emailed his experiences to both the 
school and the History Group). 

‘It was during the Second World War and the doodle bugs (VI 
flying bombs) had just started. It was early June and luckily we 
were in an air raid shelter across the road from where we lived 
when a mighty explosion demolished our house. We were all 
taken to a requisitioned school where we had to look for bunks. 
These were all around the walls in piles of three. In the morning 
a telegram arrived from my uncle Stan in Comberton. (This was 
Stanley Lawrence.) Within a few days we were on our way to 
stay with him until we could get a requisitioned house. These 
houses had been taken over by the Government to help people 
who had been bombed out. It was probably about August when 
we moved over to 3 Highfields Farm. This was part of what had 
been a big farmhouse that had been divided into three. 
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When we arrived we were destitute, no belongings, just the 
clothes we had on our backs so to speak! 

We had the end house. It had two bedrooms upstairs where the 
4 girls slept two to a bed ‘top to tail’. The adults were in the 
other room while the 2 boys had to sleep down stairs in a small 
room just off the kitchen area. We had no electricity. We used 
candles. The adults were the only ones allowed to use the only 
Aladdin light that we had. We had no running water or gas. For 
water, we had to use a pump over a very shallow sink which 
came from a well. We had to strain it all first because it 
contained a lot of mosquito larva. The kitchen did not have a 
proper stove to start with so we had to use a paraffin primus 
and cook on an open fire. Outside was the ‘privy’ (which we all 
had to take turns with emptying) and on the other side, opposite 
the house there was a large railway carriage and a deep pond. 
We used to play in the railway carriage. 

Next door to us was a family called Dobson. There was a 
husband, wife and brother. They were very good to us during 
the first winter providing us with lots of wood. Opposite them 
was the pigsty and various barns and out buildings. Other 
residents I recall were the Coolys, the Beresfords and the 
Fulbrooks. 

Opposite us on the other side of the muddy track was a house 
with a family called Garner. I well remember Valerie Garner. I 
can’t remember whether her father was one of the farmers who 
had the big field next to them, but I do remember we used to 
help harvest, putting up the stooks and watching the rabbits 
running out. There would be people with shotguns and we 
would have to get out of the way. ’ 


Arriving from London, destitute as they were, they lived a life of 
sheer poverty. Not knowing any differently Toney assumed that 
this was the normal way of life. They only accumulated any 
belongings at all thanks to the generosity of others. Hunger was 
a major problem. This was made worse by the severe rationing 
in place at the time. He recalls the various ways they tried to 
add to their diet: 

‘We were hungry to the point of being malnourished. We were 
always seeking ways of supplementing our meagre supply of 
food. One particular event I recall relates to the time I was able 
to ‘obtain’ a couple of wild duck eggs from a nest close to our 
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pond. Feeling very proud of my acquisition I proudly gave to my 
mother who eagerly hard boiled them, cut them in half and gave 
them to us. Well they were the worst I have ever tried to eat. 
They were a bluey colour that when trying to eat was like 
rubber. The yolk was a deep yellow, which was very difficult to 
swallow. This put me off duck eggs for life. ’ 

Toney even tried eating sugar beet. The best things to eat he 
recalled were fruit in season. Greengages, Victoria plums, 
apples, rhubarb and walnuts were all available. He was also 
entitled to the cod liver oil and concentrated orange juice, 
which was made available by the government to improve the 
health of children across the country. 

Things improved once his mother, Doris obtained a job in a 
laundry in a major hotel in Cambridge. Ted his father eventually 
gained a job at Catlins a Cambridge butchers. He later had a 
similar job at Dewhurst in Petty Cury. From then on, they could 
look forward to a roast dinner on Sunday. 

Toney also recalls the weekly bath nights. These occurred on 
Sunday evenings. The tin bath was placed in front of the open 
fire, which was the only source of heat. This also provided the 
only light in the room in winter. Hot coals were put into 
containers to heat the water. Everyone took turns to have a 
bath in the same water starting with the eldest. The water level 
was topped up as each child being smaller took less space. As 
the second youngest, by the time it was Toney’s turn the water 
was rather cloudy. The flagstone floor of the farmhouse was 
laid directly onto mud and was never warm. As a result, Toney 
avoided stepping out from the bath onto them. He recalls the 
prickly ex-army blanket his mother used to wrap him in. 

He recalls other aspects of living in Caldecote while rationing 
was a part of life: 

‘The muddy track going to the other side went to the village. At 
the top was Becket’s shop. This sold everything from flour, 
sugar, bacon, and paraffin including vegetables. We had to take 
our ration books there to get registered. Further down the 
village were families like us who were displaced by the war, 
living in railway carriages and numerous Nissen huts made with 
corrugated iron. As a result, Caldecote gained the name ‘Tin 
Town’. 
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Everyone seemed to own a goat. Most of them were tethered 
out on the front of the premises on the grassy areas. These 
goats were important for their milk. Further on was the village 
Hall. I have fond memories of the white elephant sales where we 
were able to get some hand me down clothes. Ted Toler was 
MC at the Village Hall for some functions. Right down the end of 
the village was the post office. 

On a freezing December 1952 morning, we were ‘rounded’ up 
and loaded in an old open truck with our scant belongings; we 
headed for our new dwelling in Cambridge. I left with some fond 
memories of Caldecote, which I revisited on occasions. Despite 
our deprived upbringing I stand by the saying, you ‘don’t miss 
what you don’t have. ’ In fact the deprivation of the ‘nicer’ things 
in life made me very appreciative of what I have now!’ 
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Escaping the Nazis 

In addition to the children moved to escape the bombing, 
Caldecote played host to two other evacuees. They had come 
to Britain to escape the tyranny of Nazi-occupied Europe. 

Marianne Friendenthal was born in Berlin in 1931. Although she 
was baptised a Christian her name to Nazi eyes would make 
her Jewish. She would likely therefore suffer the same fate. 
Fortunately, aged eight she was able to escape by the now 
famous ‘Kinder Transport’ and arrived in Switzerland. In May 
1939, she flew to Britain from Switzerland along with her elder 
sister Flo. They came to Caldecote to live. She recounted her 
experiences in an oral account held in the US Holocaust 
Memorial Museum archive. 

The sisters were met by their Uncle (by marriage) Hans Reiger 
and his son - also called Hans. They travelled by train to 
Cambridge where they were collected in a rickety old car by 
Hans’ daughter, Hanna. They lived with their aunt, uncle and 
their cousins in what she thought was a large, stone built house 
near to the church. It could be that the very thick walls 
Marianne remembers were those of the Rectory, which are 
rendered. 

Her cousins were older. Hanna was a student training to be a 
doctor. Her younger brother was at secondary school. Marianne 
did not get on well with her aunt who regarded her as a spoilt 
little kid. Having lived in luxury in Berlin with servants at her 
beck and call, she was now expected to do the everyday 
chores and help in the garden. There were rabbits and goats; 
the rabbits were for food and the goats were kept for milk, 
which was used to make cheese. Marianne recalls the cheese 
being kept in the kitchen. As it matured, it gave off a particular 
smell. 

She used to go to market with her uncle to help sell the rabbits 
and vegetables grown in the garden. As we know, Caldecote 
did not have such modern services as electricity then. She 
recalled that water had to be pumped into a tank, which was 
coupled up to taps in the house so that they had running water. 
Cooking was done using Calor gas. This was a complete 
lifestyle change and Marianne felt very isolated. Not only were 
there language and cultural differences, but geographically she 
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was not near children of her own age. As she recalled, the only 
children she saw belonged to the farm opposite. This would 
have been Lawrence Clarke. She missed her parents too. While 
her aunt and uncle had sponsored her rescue, another family 
had sponsored Flo. They lived in Bishops Stortford. It was not 
long before Flo left to join her sponsor family. Marianne felt 
lonely and it was an unhappy time for her. She was enrolled in 
the Llandash School in Cambridge but she felt isolated there 
too. While she quickly learnt English, she thought that the 
British were largely anti-semitic. 

Marianne’s parents arrived in Britain just before the outbreak of 
war. Her father came first, then her mother. With the threat of 
invasion after Dunkirk, her parents were interned as enemy 
aliens and sent to the Isle of Man. Her uncle and his son were 
also interned. However, they took the opportunity offered to 
such refugees to emigrate to Canada. Marianne became a 
weekly boarder at the school, coming back to Caldecote at 
weekends. 

In September 1940, both she and Flo were able to join her 
parents on the Isle of Man. As the sexes were completely 
segregated this meant that she slept in the same room with her 
sister, mother and another woman. Despite not seeing her 
father, being together with the rest of the family made things 
much more bearable. 

She returned to Cambridge in 1941 to complete her education. 
Bourn Aerodrome Comes into Being 

All over East Anglia, dozens of airfields were established so that 
British, and later American, bombers could attack Germany. 
Bourn Aerodrome was one of these. The area designated for 
the airfield was part of a thousand-acre farm called The Grange. 

At first, it was only to be used as a satellite station for nearby 
Oakington, when the latter became overcrowded with planes. In 
1941, it was upgraded to an official aerodrome. Initially, the 
runways consisted of mud and grass, and this proved adequate 
in the early days. However, as the planes got bigger and 
heavier, and landing and taking off became much more 
frequent, it was decided that concrete runways should be laid. 
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During the excavations in the early months of 1942, several 
Roman coffins were found. Three were removed to the Museum 
of Archaeology in Cambridge and one is now positioned 
outside on permanent display. All of this building work brought 
in an influx of outsiders. Lawrence recalled that there were Irish 
labourers who were billeted at Clare and Manor Farms. Many 
were Catholics and to help them practice their worship, Archie 
Clarke set up a chapel for them at Clare Farm. 

Moving the School 

As we know from the chapter on education, towards the end of 
1941, Childerley Gate School, the schoolhouse and two 
adjoining cottages were demolished when they were damaged 
by the impact of the undercarriage of a landing aircraft The 
Education Authority divided the pupils, sending some to 
Hardwick and some to Caldecote Village Hall. A new 
schoolhouse was completed on the St Neots Road in 1944 and 
the scattered children were brought back together. 

Battling for Air Raid Shelters 

The war had been brought right to the doorstep of Caldecote, 
and as the airfield developed, parish councillors, especially its 
leader Mr Percy Bays, set about ensuring that all necessary 
precautions were provided for the villagers. From the minutes of 
parish council meetings, we can see how long it took for air raid 
shelters and sirens to be erected. 

In July 1941 a clerk to the County Council wrote to Mr Bays 
advising, ‘The general principle is, if it is possible, a refuge room 
should be provided in a man’s own house by strengthening or 
protecting some existing room, and where this is impractical 
some form of communal shelter may be provided. The cost of 
protection will normally fall on the householder’. 

Bays writes to the Council when, by August and then 
September, shelters still have not been built. ‘In view of the fact 
that this village is situated within a few hundred yards of the 
aerodrome and that the Ministry provides such shelters for such 
an area, and also in consequence of recent enemy action, I am 
directed by the parish meeting to ask for the immediate 
provision of such protection by your council’. 
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The reply from the Council was that a survey would be done of 
the village and any house within one thousand yards of the 
airfield would have a domestic air raid shelter built. However, by 
October 1941 no construction had started. Eventually, in May 
1942, Mr Bays received a letter informing him that communal 
shelters would be erected immediately on designated sites. 
Once built, an air raid siren was supplied which was sounded at 
night-time by the squad manning the village hall. The hall had a 
telephone installed to receive warning of approaching raids. 
Fortunately, many of the raids were not that successful. 

Lawrence Clarke recalled several things about the war, 
including the following: 

During the war, the Red House was in the flight path for Bourn 
Airfield. One day a German plane came over at a great height 
intending to bomb the airfield along this flight path. One bomb 
hit Dry Drayton Church Farm. Another landed in the field nearby 
and made a hole close to where the farm tractor was. It was 
being used on the field at the time. The tractor went into the 
hole. Of the other bombs dropped, only the one, which landed 
at Clare Farm, went off. Later the Bomb Disposal Unit retrieved 
the unexploded bombs and put them into the hole in the Manor 
Farm field. They were due to go off at midday so Lawrence had 
gone round and warned people. Unfortunately the disposal 
people exploded them ten minutes early with the result that the 
blast caused windows to be broken. 


During the war, the Red House, which is situated almost 
opposite the church, was in the flight path for Bourn airfield. 
Coming from the other direction the avenue at Wimpole Hall is 
in a direct line to Bourn’s runway. 

. . . and for Water 

There would be other confrontations with the authorities, when 
Percy Bays saw the opportunity to extend the amenities being 
laid on for the aerodrome into the village. In particular, a water 
supply both for drinking and for use in fighting fires if a plane 
should crash land or if a building should be hit by a bomb. 

Up until this time, water for domestic purposes was carted into 
the village from nearby ponds. Rainwater was collected from 
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the roofs and also used. In August 1941, it was proposed that 
standpipes would be installed at the same time as a number of 
fire hydrants. These were to be set up in the following locations: 
the Rectory, outside Gordon Farm, The Fox Inn, Clare Farm 
Cottages, Clare Farm, Bourn Drift, Hatchfield, the Village Flail, 
and the telephone kiosk, Caldecote stores, and Flighfields 
Farm. 

Flowever, the authorities gave various excuses for not starting 
the work. One of these was the need to obtain assurances that 
the standpipes would not be appropriated by property owners 
hijacking the new mains pipe to lay on a supply to their own 
homes! Mr Bays assured the Council that the position of most 
of the properties in relation to the pipe and the cost to the 
owners would almost certainly prevent what was feared. 

Therefore, in April 1943, pillar fountains appeared in Caldecote, 
supplied by a pipeline from Kingston Pumping Station, with 
each household having a key, for which there was a charge of 
two shillings and sixpence a year. 



Stand pump outside The Brambles 





Squadrons Which Flew from Bourn Aerodrome 

As early as the start of the war, in the autumn of 1939, a 
German Junker 88C dropped bombs on the runway, causing 
minimal damage. A Stirling was hit by another Junker, on its 
return from Brest in France. The crew bailed out over Bourn, 
but one was killed. 

It was in late autumn 1941 that activity increased when 
Wellingtons and Stirlings of 7 Squadron were dispersed to 
Bourn at times of great activity at Oakington. At the beginning 
of October, another Junker followed a Stirling home from Brest, 
shooting it down as it circled the airfield. On this occasion, two 
airmen bailed out and survived, but the others were killed. 

Towards the end of the year, three hangers were built for the 
use of Short Brothers to repair Stirlings of No 3 Group. This 
subsidiary of the manufacturer had its main site on Madingley 
Road in Cambridge at High Cross. 

{I For more details about the administration of Bomber 
Command, please see the glossary at the end of the book). 


In February 1942, 101 Squadron took up residence at Bourn. 

On the first 1000 bomber raid to Cologne, which left on 30th 
May, 17 Wellingtons left Bourn. 

In August 1942, 101 Squadron left for Stradishall in Suffolk, to 
be replaced by Stirlings of 15 Squadron from Wyton. These 
were the first of the heavy bombers to be fitted with four 
engines from the outset. Missions were flown to Osnabruck, 
Kassel, and Nuremberg. Wilhelmshaven was attacked and then 
on 1 March 1943, they hit Berlin, guided by the Pathfinders. 

In April 1943, Bourn had been transferred to the control of 8 
Group and the Squadron left to go to Mildenhall. It was 
replaced by Lancaster bombers of 97 Squadron, which were 
part of the Pathfinders. They flew ahead of the main bombing 
party to light up with flares the areas to be hit. 

In June, four crews went on a special mission to illuminate the 
Zeppelin works at Friedrichshafen, where the German Radar 
sets for night fighters were being built. This bombing force was 
controlled by a single pilot. Having completed their mission, the 
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planes went on to North Africa, returning via La Spetzia the port 
in Italy, which they bombed. 

By now, the squadron was divided into three flights totalling 24 
aircraft. It was a very unlucky squadron though, suffering heavy 
losses. In August, seven crews were lost in missions to Berlin 
and Nuremburg in four operations. In December of that year, 
the squadron met its nemesis. 

Black Thursday 

Bomber Command suffered higher casualty rates than any 
other part of the British armed services. The death toll was 
terrible; aircraft were being shot down over the Continent or 
crash landing over British soil. The worst night of the war for 
Bourn Aerodrome was 15th December 1943, when thirty-six 
crew members of 97 Squadron lost their lives. 

Bomber Command had warned of heavy fog expected that 
night, but that it should be clear to land upon return from a 
mission over Berlin. Sadly, the reverse was true and visibility 
was almost zero. Only eight out of nineteen planes got down at 
Bourn, one at Graveley, one at Wyton, and another headed to 
Lincolnshire and did not make it. One damaged Lancaster 
made an emergency landing at Downham Market. The crews 
were unable to see the runways and had to stay in the air 
circling until their fuel ran out. This was to prevent terrible fires if 
the planes tried a crash landing. Some crews bailed out, but 
some could not and were forced into trying to land, with terrible 
consequences. As well as the deaths, seven more men suffered 
terrible injuries. Five planes crashed in Cambridgeshire 
including two at Bourn. British crew were returned to their home 
town for burial while crew members from Commonwealth 
countries were buried at Cambridge Cemetery. 
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Wreckage Uncovered Decades Later 

Crews were often lost while flying over Europe but sometimes 
they and the planes were not found for many years. We know of 
two such incidents involving squadrons that were stationed at 
Bourn. One was a Stirling bomber that had taken off in 1942 
and was shot down over the Netherlands. Three crew members 
were found and buried at the time but it was not until 2006 that 
their plane and the other airmen were discovered by the Royal 
Dutch Air Force and identified by the serial numbers on the 
fuselage. Members of the dead men’s families were notified and 
they were given full military burial in the same cemetery as their 
colleagues. 

Another wreck of a plane that was found in 2001 had also been 
hit over the Netherlands by enemy fire. It was a Lancaster 
bomber from Bourn and on impact hit a farmhouse killing six 
members of the family living there. At the time, in 1944, two 
crew member’s bodies were found and they were laid to rest. 
The remainder of the crew were discovered with the plane fifty- 
seven years later. Again, they were buried with full military 
honours with members of their families present. 

A New Plane Arrives at Bourn 

By March 1944, 97 Squadron was down to two flights as C 
flight had been dispatched to Downham Market to be part of 
635 squadron. By mid-April, the squadron was lent back to 5th 
Group going to Coningsby. They had flown some 1465 sorties 
with a loss of 58 Lancasters. Mosquitoes of 105 Squadron 
arrived from Marham to replace them. This brilliant aircraft - 
built of plywood - had started life in 1938, but the idea of a fast 
twin-engined, unarmed bomber met with little enthusiasm by 
the Air Ministry. However, once De Haviland had produced the 
prototype in 1940, which was faster than the Spitfire, they had 
second thoughts. 

Powered by two Rolls Royce Merlin engines it was ideal both 
for reconnaissance and as a bomber. It was ideally suited to the 
role of pathfinder. They used OBOE, a blind bombing system 
based on pulses transmitted from two ground stations. These 
were again part of Pathfinder Group and were very successful 
aircraft. They took part in Operation Flashlight, the destruction 
of coastal batteries along the Normandy coastline prior to the 
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D-Day Landings. Following the landings, the targets marked for 
bombing included marshalling yards and VI sites. 

On 18 December, 162 Squadron was formed at Bourn. Some of 
their Mosquitoes were fitted with H2S. This was the first 
airborne ground tracking radar. To gain experience with this 
guidance system a single plane would fly a night mission to go 
to a town and drop a single bomb. By this stage of the war, the 
effect of the air raid siren sending everyone off to their shelters 
caused more effect to morale than the actual bombing. 

However, German bombers were still attacking Bourn 
Aerodrome as late as 1944. In May, the airfield suffered such an 
attack. Some bombs fell in the parish, which did not explode 
and were dealt with by the Bomb Disposal Squad. There were 
no casualties. In July 1945, the Mosquitoes left Bourn; 3 Group 
took it over and it was used to service Liberators. 



Avro Lancaster stationed at RAF museum Hendon 
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De Haviland Mosquito at RAF museum Hendon 


During the 1940s, both Manor and Clare Farms billeted Irish 
Catholic labourers who were working around Caldecote. They 
were employed in building the airfield and laying the water main 
and so on. Archie Clarke set up a chapel in one of the rooms at 
Clare Farm, where they kept a chalice and other items for the 
mass. 

As the war progressed, groups from other nationalities stayed 
in the Caldecote area. Many of the crews at Bourn were from 
different parts of the British Empire. Prisoners of war arrived 
too. Lawrence recalled that they worked at both farms during 
the war. One at Manor Farm was Peter the Romanian. He was a 
talented woodworker. He built a wheelbarrow for the milk 
churns as well as a cider press. Two Italian POW brothers also 
helped, one at Clare Farm the other at Manor Farm. They were 
glad to be away from the conflict and once the war was over 
many Italian prisoners stayed in Britain. With Europe in ruins 
and parts under the yoke of Russia, many immigrants found 
that life was better here. 

Chick and Joy Freed recalled life in Caldecote during wartime. 

Dances were held at the Village Hall once a fortnight on a 
Saturday. About 150 people would attend. On alternate 
Saturdays, there would be a picture show in the Village Hall and 
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the dance would be held at Bourn. Such events were alternated 
with Bourn. It was a German POW who organised the film 
shows. The village had Italian POWs at first then Austrian. The 
Italians did not do much work; they liked to sing. One made a 
woven belt for Joy another made a ring. The belt is beautiful, 
woven out of a form of plastic. The Italians were not locked up 
that long before they were allowed out to work locally. Some 
were based in Bourn and one at Elsworth. The Austrian worked 
hard. The Germans came last. They could make soles out of 
plywood, cut holes around the sides then, using a char sack 
which they had taken to pieces and which they would plait 
together, thread them through the holes and make a shoe. 

These they would trade for cigarettes. Char sacks were made of 
hessian fibres and were used to store potatoes. The Germans 
were the last to be freed. They kept themselves very smart in 
appearance. They too were held in Bourn, in huts on the hill not 
far from the golf course. 

Once the war was over, many former POWs stayed rather than 
go back home. Chick and Joy remember that after the war 
Highfields had a big party. None of the children at lower 
Caldecote were invited, so Mrs Brieger took all the children to a 
matinee at the pictures and then held a party for them with food 
and drink. They probably had a better time. At the time, there 
were a lot of children living in this area. They lived nearer to 
Kingston than to Highfields. There was a divide between the 
two areas of Caldecote that still exists. At one time, there were 
26 houses around the church. This was the village. Highfields 
was intended just to be smallholdings. 

Kingston had more going on than Caldecote. They had 
ploughman’s suppers and chitterling suppers. (Chitterlings were 
made from pig’s intestines). They also had barn dances. 

Where the gardener’s hut of Frank Gawthrop, the 
churchwarden and market gardener is situated, there was the 
large Army Cadet Force hut. It was used for functions. Joy had 
her 21 st birthday party there. 
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Prisoner of War working on a local farm 
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The Band ‘Josephine’ 
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Lancaster flying over Bourn, 24th August 2014 



Romanian Prisoner of War Peter 
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Bourn Airfield after the War. 

After Squadrons 105 and 162 left Bourn in 1945, work 
continued on site to overhaul Transport Command Liberators. 
In 1946, the airfield was handed from Group 3 to Group 48 and 
then finally in 1947 the aerodrome was transferred into the 
hands of Maintenance Command who closed the airfield for 
military use in 1948. The Ministry of Defence eventually sold the 
land in 1961 to the Taylor Brothers of Grange Farm, Bourn. 

There were several other users of the facilities on the airfield in 
the intervening years. In 1947, a fleet of Swordfish planes was 
housed in one of the hangers with the intention of being used 
for crop and anti-malaria spraying in Africa. In 1950, they were 
joined by Hiller 360s which were used locally for similar crop 
protection. The next company to establish itself at Bourn was 
Management Aviation, which later became Bond Helicopters, 
with a sister company called Rototech, formed in 1977. The 
latter company was responsible for the maintenance of Bond’s 
flying equipment, which was supplied to the oilfield industry. 
Both companies were sold to a Norwegian-based company and 
then in 1988 Rototech was sold to Manu Hathiramani. It 
continues to operate at Bourn to this day and shares the area 
with the Rural Flying Corps, a privately owned flying school 
which takes off and lands on the only part of the concrete 
runway that remains from the war years. 

Several villagers have written of their experiences of the war. 
Their stories were published in the village journal. It is apposite 
to quote them in full. 
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The Day the Germans invaded Caldecote 


Percy Bays 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill vowed that the British people 
would ‘fight in the air, fight on the beaches, fight in the streets, 
and never surrender’. On 16-17 May 1942 Caldecote staged a 
full-scale Civil Defence exercise designed to defend the village 
house by house if the Germans should invade. Percy Bays was 
chairman of the Caldecote Invasion Group and wrote an 
account of the exercise in the Caldecote Newsletter in 1969. 


Home Guard and Civil Defence officers in charge met at 
Headquarters at 20.00 hours on the 16th to discuss the final 
arrangements for the defence of the village should an attack 
develop. At 20.15 hours the personnel reported for duty and 
were given precise instructions as to the duties to be 
performed, depending on which direction the attack might 
come from. Both the First Aid posts were fully manned, one at 
Headquarters (the Village Hall) at the northern end of the village, 
and the other at the Rectory at the southern end. Police, 
Wardens, the Fire Service and a number of civilians (to aid in the 
defence should Civil Defence services cease to exist) were well 
represented, together with the Parish Invasion Committee. The 
exercise commenced at 20.30 hours. There was little to report 
up to 22.00 hours, but the military commander kept the Civil 
Defence officers fully acquainted with the situation from time to 
time. 

At 22. 12 hours a runner brought in a message that a bombing 
attack had been made on the northern part of the village, stating 
that a 1000 lb bomb had fallen in Main Street, demolishing the 
culvert underneath the road, making the road impassable to 
traffic, and advised that there were two casualties awaiting 
attendance for injuries. Personnel at once proceeded to the 
scene. The area was roped off by the police and wardens, and 
notices displayed that the road was impassable. In the 
meantime the casualties were attended by the First Aid squad, 
one being a stretcher case, and removed to the First Aid post. 
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Special Constable A. Clarke reported at 22.00 hours the 
incident to police headquarters. 

At 22.20 hours the village was attacked from a southerly 
direction, by a large force of mobile infantry in armoured fighting 
vehicles. Scheme ‘A’ was immediately brought into operation, 
i.e. all civilians to remain put, and in the event of the Civil 
Defence services ceasing to exist, all able-bodied males to join 
in the defence of their homes. Owing to the overwhelming force 
of the enemy, Civil Defence was declared non-existent at 22.35. 
All civilians then proceeded to erect barricades across the road 
with cars, tar barrels, a tar boiler which County Council 
workmen had conveniently left by the side of the road, and 
other obstacles. These obstructions covered a distance of 250 
yards right up to the bomb crater, making the road impassable. 
/As there are high hedges and ditches on either side of the road, 
in addition to which the road is very narrow, the armoured cars 
could not have reversed, and could have been successfully 
ambushed and destroyed. 

Headquarters were deemed to have been destroyed by 22.55 
hours and the enemy proceeded to advance in a northerly 
direction, being engaged by Home Guards from concealed 
positions all along the route. The police and First Aid unit 
continued to function for the remainder of the exercise. Guerrilla 
warfare continued and the guerrilla bands were kept informed of 
the position by the civil population. 

It was decided to carry on the exercise with the Civil Defence 
services until 11.00 hours on the 17th, and until that period 
many incidents were arranged by the local umpire (Mr Brown) 
involving all the personnel present. 
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One Woman's War: Preparing Bombers 
for Action 

Emily Howe 


In 1941, Short Brothers built three large maintenance hangars 
at Bourn Aerodrome. This facility became known as SEBRO: 
Short Brothers Repair Organisation. Its factory was on the 
Madingley Road. They built Stirling bombers, which were tested 
and flown from Bourn. Damaged planes that could not be 
handled at the hangars were taken back to the factory. In 1989, 
Mrs Emily Howe (nee Hayward), then of East Drive, Highfields, 
gave an interview about her experience which was published in 
the Caldecote Journal. Here is an edited version. 


I worked at the Madingley Road factory. The building we 
clocked-in at is still there, a white building close to the Mil 
junction. We got the bus there and clocked in at 7.15. If the bus 
made me late I lost my bonus. Then we went to the hangars 
which were in the middle of the field where the ‘circus tent’ (the 
Schlumberger Factory) is now. The hangers were there for some 
time after the war and were used by Rye to store TV sets. The 
hangar where I worked was close to the Coton footpath. 
Sometimes we walked into Cambridge and lunched on The 
Backs. 

When I arrived at the factory in 1942, I was one of only three 
women. There was an artist from London, there was Lord 
Sandwich’s daughter, Lady Faith (she was in personnel), and 
there was me. We sat in the staff canteen amongst the men; 
when other women arrived later, we were less objects of 
curiosity. 

My first job was called Appendix A. It was a big book listing all 
the loose equipment carried on the Stirling aircraft. These were 
big four-engined bombers, carrying a pilot, co-pilot, a navigator 
who doubled as bomb-aimer, and a flight engineer, and three 
gun placements. I had to know all the reference numbers of 
hundreds of items of equipment. I was very conscientious - I 
thought I was winning the war. Soon, I was consulted by people 
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from all over the factory when they needed to know something, 
and I saved them a lot of time by knowing the reference 
numbers. Often I was called out to the airfield, or to another 
airfield at Wyton, and this could be on Sundays or all hours of 
the day or night. 

On one occasion when I came out to Bourn to inspect an 
aircraft, I had to go right across the airfield to find it. Aircraft 
used to come in against the wind and you could not always hear 
them. As I was walking across a runway, I happened to glance 
to one side, and there was a huge Stirling coming straight 
towards me at a hundred miles an hour. I don’t think I’ve ever 
run so fast in my life. Mind you, if I had laid down flat the thing 
would have gone right over me quite happily. 

Ruth and I got to the stage where we reckoned we could have 
flown the Stirlings by ourselves. One of us sat in the pilot’s seat 
and the other down by the organ, as we called it, and we had to 
press solenoid switches and that sort of thing, and lights came 
on. We had to work all the things that the pilots did. It was quite 
primitive by today’s standards. For example, the navigator had a 
table and a skylight above him, together with an astrograph 
which was a map of the stars - that’s how he navigated. 

When the aircraft were handed over to the RAF, I was one of the 
last people to go over them and check everything was there: it 
might be junction boxes, intercom equipment, and stowage 
handles (the crew were always having to wind down their 
undercarriages when the electrical systems failed). I was also 
one of the first people into the damaged fuselages when they 
came into the factory after returning damaged from a raid. 

After a while, I was sent on to an electrical course at Letchworth 
in Fiertfordshire, to learn all about the circuits and wiring of the 
Stirling. Back at Madingley Road, I tested and inspected the 
circuits on the fuselages before they were sent to Bourn to have 
their wings put on. With a girl assistant called Ruth, I was the 
only female inspector of electrical circuits in the factory, though 
a government inspector had the last word. I always thought the 
design and lines of the Stirling were marvellous and I can 
remember going to see one of the first Flying Fortresses to 
arrive at Marshall’s airfield in Cambridge - they were daylight 
bombers. The tested fuselages were taken to Bourn on low 
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loaders known as Queen Marys. These were huge vehicles, 
which were some of the biggest transporters. 

/As for the returning damaged fuselages, normally the RAF 
would have cleaned them out by the time they got to us. But on 
several occasions the aircraft came to us uncleaned. They could 
be full of blood and urine. I can remember on one occasion 
seeing a finger lying on the navigator’s table. It was pretty 
frightful. At another time, I saw that the bottom of the pilot’s 
seat had been completely shot away. Someone had been sitting 
there. 

I think that the thing that most upset me was that when I first 
used to go out to Bourn Airfield I saw a few crosses appearing 
in the field at the top of Madingley Hill. The next time I went up 
there, there were several dozen crosses, and then later, the field 
was full. My heart used to ache for these American boys away 
from home being shot down in their hundreds on daylight 
bombing raids. 

I met Americans from time to time, and I remember a concert 
part run by one of our chaps, Sydney Williams, at an American 
base in the wilds of Suffolk to which I was invited. It was a hair- 
raising experience as we travelled in an American lorry driven by 
a black driver in complete darkness (no lights were allowed 
during the blackout) at what seemed to be a horrendous speed 
along country lanes. We eventually got there alive and the 
concert was marvellous. The Americans made such a fuss of us 
and gave us a marvellous supper - food we hadn’t seen for 
ages. 
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Wartime in Caldecote 

Peter Rowell 
Brushes with Danger 

After war broke out, my father spent brief periods in building 
construction work at Witchford, Waterbeach, and Oakington 
Aerodromes. While at Oakington he used to travel to work with 
our next door neighbour, Mr Jack Leaney. Jack had a car, and 
got a petrol ration for work, providing he carried three others 
with him. On one occasion, when they were coming home, they 
found the road through Dry Drayton closed, and had to go 
round via Madingley. During that day, a stick of bombs had 
fallen across Hall Drive, Hardwick, to Scotland Farm. Two were 
unexploded, and one of these was in the edge of the road, 
about 100-150 yards from the main St Neots Road. The other 
one was at the back of Scotland Farmhouse, and went off at 
5.00 pm. But the one near the road lay there for three weeks 
before it was dug out and blown up. One of the bombs that had 
exploded hit the ground on the north side of the main road 
opposite what is now number 287. It blew a clod of earth 
straight through its tiled roof. 

Late in 1940, soon after Bourn Aerodrome became operational, 
we went to school one morning to find that, during the night, a 
returning Wellington, coming in to land, had caught the school 
chimney with its undercarriage, and scattered the bricks all over 
the playground. We were sent home, and the school was closed 
for demolition. The children were then split up. Those from 
Caldecote, and the main road to the west of the school, went to 
Caldecote Village Hall. Those from Highfields Farm, and the 
main road east of Caldecote turn, went to Hardwick Village 
School. It was in Hall Drive (The school has subsequently 
moved). 

The heating in all the schools was provided by Slow 
Combustion Stoves. These were cast iron, top and bottom. The 
top had a door to fill the stove with fuel, and a spigot and cast 
iron chimney to vent the gases. The bottom had a door for 
cleaning out, and for regulating the draught, which in turn 
regulated the heat. Between top and bottom was a sheet steel 
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cylinder lined with firebricks. The fuel was the coke that 
remained as a residue after gas and coal tar had been extracted 
from coal at the gas works. It was my job to look after these 
stoves at Hardwick. The top of the stove got very hot, and the 
boys found that the bullets from an American rifle cartridge 
contained short sticks of cordite, about 6mm long. They would 
throw a few of these onto the top of the stove. The cordite 
would lie there for some minutes, until it was hot enough to 
ignite. Then there would be a spurt of flame and a hissing 
sound. The teacher would get very annoyed. 

These pranks were not particularly dangerous, but one day 
someone hid a twelve-bore cartridge in the coke hod. I filled the 
stove before the morning break, and we went out to play. 
Luckily, the stove exploded while everyone was outside. I heard 
a bang and, looking towards the Hall, I saw a puff of smoke from 
the chimney, and the cowl tilted to one side. Inside, the top 
door had blown open, and red-hot coke was scattered over the 
wood floor. I rushed round with the shovel, clearing up. We all 
received a stern lecture, and it was with difficulty that they were 
convinced it was not me that had done it. 

Summer Term 1943 saw the school move again, from Hardwick 
Village Hall to a newly built school near Highfields Farm. Made 
of prefabricated concrete, it consisted of two long, low huts, 
joined end on end by a cloakroom area, which was the main 
entrance. Much later, after the war, it was used as a poultry unit. 

Life (and death) at RAF Bourn 

My father started at Bourn Aerodrome in 1940. The first 
squadron there was equipped with Vickers Wellingtons, the best 
twin-engine bomber that we had at that time. It was powered by 
two Bristol Hercules radial engines and had a gun turret in the 
nose and tail, both with two Browning .303 machine guns. After 
take-off, they would head southwest, for the U-Boat pens at 
Brest in France. This was a regular run for them, although they 
did raid other places too, such as Cologne and the Ruhr. The U- 
Boat pens were covered with thick reinforced concrete, and 
were bomb proof at that time. Later, when bigger bombs and 
aircraft were available, the U-Boats had already been overcome, 
so more important targets were attacked. 
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In 1940-41 the commanding officer of RAF Bourn was 
Squadron Leader Colley. My father was a personal friend, so I 
was allowed to go to HQ whenever I liked. The service police 
post at the gate was a large ridge tent, with a stove and wooden 
floor built in. It was always warm, even on the coldest days, as 
the tent was made of slabs of cork between two layers of 
canvas. Security seemed rather slack, but was in fact quite tight. 
On one occasion, a security officer arrived at the airfield, made 
his way to several different places in the camp, and eventually 
went storming into the HQ, demanding to see the Camp 
Commandant. He told Squadron Leader Colley that security 
was poor. Colley then told him exactly where he had been, and 
at what time, and that if he had made one false move he would 
have been shot. Told to look behind, the officer found himself 
looking down the barrel of a Webley pistol, held by a police 
corporal, who had shadowed him since entering the gate. 

/As my father was very friendly with the officers, we sometimes 
went to the camp theatre. I can remember one show, put on by 
the entertainments officer, with acts drawn from camp 
personnel. The star act was a member of the Royal Jamaican 
Air Force, singing songs usually sung by Leslie Hutchinson, the 
renowned coloured singer. He was Aircraftsman Hutchinson, 
Leslie’s brother. 

By 1942, the squadron was equipped with Stirlings - the only 
heavy bomber we had. It was powered by four Bristol Hercules 
engines, and had three gun turrets, with twin Brownings in the 
front and mid-upper, and four Brownings in the tail. But it 
suffered heavy losses, probably due to the fact that it could only 
fly for about ten minutes if it went down to three engines. One 
Stirling, which seemed to have a charmed life, was very old and 
had been repaired many times. Each repair included a respray. 
Eventually the pilot complained that it was very sluggish. It was 
stripped of all the old paint and resprayed. It was said that they 
removed seven tons o f paint, the equivalent of a full bomb load! 

One night in 1942, a Junkers Ju 88 attempted to bomb the 
hangars at RAF Bourn, which had been built to assemble Short 
Stirling heavy bombers. These were made at Madingley Road, 
Cambridge, where the Mil now runs. A Bristol Beaufighter, 
which carried radar and four Oerlikon 20mm cannons, caught it 
silhouetted against its own parachute flares, and raked it with 
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shells. It was burning from end to end when it crashed on 
Orwell Hill. 

1/1/e were to witness a full-scale airborne operation when the 
Stirlings left Bourn. There appeared in the sky a large number of 
Bristol Beaufort Glider Tugs, pulling Horsa Gliders. The gliders 
were released and landed on the grass. The Beauforts dropped 
their cables and then landed on the main runway. One pilot, 
unable to release his cable, came in to land with it flapping up 
and down behind him. Some local boys who had come to 
watch the exercise were standing on the main road. One of 
them, Victor Smith-Chappell of Highfields, had leant his bike 
against the barbed wire perimeter fence. The plane came in 
over the fence, the cable swung down, caught the fence and 
the bike, and dragged it along the runway, smashing it to pieces 
in the process. It was extremely lucky that the cable had not hit 
the boys. The bike was new and Vic told his father that 
someone had stolen it. After all the gliders had landed the 
squadron’s ground equipment was loaded, the gliders hitched 
up again, and the Beauforts took off, towing the gliders behind 
them. This may have been a rehearsal for the D-Day landings. 
The squadron which replaced the Stirlings was equipped with 
Avro Lancasters, the most successful heavy bomber of the war. 
More powerful and manoeuvrable than the Stirling, it could also 
carry a heavier bomb load. 

Life at RAF Bourn reached its lowest point in December 1943. 
An important target had been located, but the meteorologists 
forecast heavy fog over most of England. They eventually 
decided that there might be a clear patch over Bourn at the time 
when the planes would be due back. Nineteen planes were 
ordered off. They found the target, bombed it, and returned 
without loss. But the clear patch had not materialised, and 
Bourn Airfield was blanketed with heavy fog. 

We had seen the planes take off in the evening and were very 
worried when the fog closed in. My father was now working 
directly for the Air Ministry at Bourn, and knew most of the 
crews. He also knew the shortwave frequency which the aircraft 
used. We could not sleep, and waited for their return with the 
radio on the right frequency. My father identified one R/T 
operator when they were some distance off. We hoped that they 
would all be able to land at Graveley, where they had FIDO, as 
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this was a system of petrol burners that caused an updraft, and 
was supposed to lift the fog. But it didn’t. 

Eventually there were nineteen Lancasters circling Bourn, with 
no chance of landing. Everything that could be burnt was 
heaped up beside the runway and set alight, to try to show the 
pilots where it was. Only one of them, quite by chance, saw the 
fires and slammed down his aircraft onto the runway. They were 
the only survivors. We could hear the operators talking to the 
control tower, which was a caravan at Bourn. It was amazing; 
they knew by then that they had little chance of surviving, but 
were asking for permission to land, as their fuel gauges were 
showing ‘empty’. Their voices were the normal, detached voice 
they would have used for a peacetime summer afternoon 
approach. One pilot was ordered to divert to an airfield in 
Lincolnshire. He never reached it. 

Now there were seventeen Lancasters in the circuit. One by one 
they ran out of fuel and crashed. We would hear a crash, and 
then a check call, when the remaining operators answered. My 
father would say ‘that’s F for Freddie gone down’, and we knew 
another seven men had gone. In the morning, there were 35 
bodies in the mortuary at Bourn, with more at Oakington, 
Graveley, and Gransden Lodge airfields. 

Time was now moving towards D-Day. The area saw more and 
more army convoys, both British and American, with the 
occasional Canadian and Free Continental Army units. Suddenly 
these disappeared. It was early summer 1944. I had left school 
in 1943 and started a course at the Cambridgeshire Technical 
College. On D-Day I was at school at the Tech when the 
announcement was made that our troops had landed in 
Normandy. A great cheer went up. We didn’t have a holiday, but 
I don’t think we learnt much that day! 

Around this time the Lancasters left Bourn, and were replaced 
by De Havilland Mosquitoes. Some of the wings for these were 
made at Papworth Industries, in the carpenters’ shop. I worked 
there in the 1950s and the drawings were still in the spray shop. 
The Mosquito was built mainly of wood, so it was light and fast, 
powered by two Rolls Royce Merlin engines. It was used both 
as a fighter and bomber. It was so fast that it was used unarmed 
for photo reconnaissance, as it could outfly any fighter in 
German use at that time. The Mosquitoes at Bourn were 
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Pathfinders. Their job was to find the target, and light it up with 
incendiary bombs, so that the heavy bombers could go in 
without having to locate the target. Afterwards, another 
Mosquito squadron, stripped of all guns etc. and fitted with a 
reconnaissance camera, would go out at top speed to 
photograph the result of the raid. Later, they were to operate on 
the ‘round the clock raids’ on Berlin. Two Mosquitoes would 
arrive over Berlin every twenty minutes to keep it on a constant 
state of alert. By this time, the German defences were in a very 
poor shape and the Allies were able to attack almost wherever 
they wished. 

The war came to an end - and so did my time at the Tech. I 
started an apprenticeship in general building and decorating, 
and life moved on. 


We have seen in this chapter how deeply the war affected the 
village. Thanks to people such as Percy Bays, it was used as a 
means to bring in facilities to make living here more 
comfortable. We will see in the next chapter on housing how far 
these were needed. For some there would be a rude awakening 
as the buildings in Highfields came under local government 
scrutiny. 



Childerley Gate School bomb shelter, December 201 1 
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Timeline of the War Years for Highfields, 
Caldecote and Bourn Airfield 

Prior to 1938, the area which became Bourn Airfield was part of 
a 1000 acre farm called Grange Farm. 

1938. The Parish council meets to discuss air raid precautions. 
Three air raid wardens appointed. Gas masks already allocated 
to villagers. The village hall is to be used as a first aid hut. 

1939-40. Bourn airfield created as a satellite airfield to 
Oakington where 101 Squadron Wellington bombers were 
stationed. 

Autumn 1939. 7 Squadron Stirling bombers arrived to join the 
Wellingtons. Attack by Junker 88c on the runway and a Stirling 
was hit by another near the airfield on another occasion as the 
Stirling returned from a raid on Brest. The crew bailed out 
above Bourn. One person was killed. 

March 1940. Whistles are given out for air raid warnings. 
Cancellation of billeting system. To cope with fire three men in 
the village were allocated stirrup pumps. Otherwise, there is a 
light trailer pump in Bourn. The nearest major firefighting 
equipment had to come from Papworth or Cambridge. 

October 1941. Three large hangars built. They were erected 
east of airfield by Short Bros to carry out repair work. It became 
known as SEBRO: Short Bros Repair Organisation. 

1941. Childerley Gate School closed to make way for new 
concrete runways and children went to Hardwick Village Hall 
until the new school was built on the St Neots Road at what is 
now Nimitabel, 

February 1942. 101 Squadron moved over to take up 
permanent residence at Bourn. 

May 1942. Pillar fountains installed at various points throughout 
the village. Keys were given out to each householder at a cost 
of 2/6d. 

August 1942. Squadron 101 left to go to Stradishall in Suffolk. 
It was replaced at Bourn by the Stirlings of 15 Squadron. 
Missions went to Osnabruck, Kassel, Nuremberg, the Fiat 
Works Turin, Berlin and Frankfurt. 
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April 1943. 15 squadron leaves to go to Mildenhall. They were 
replaced by Lancaster bombers of 97 Pathfinder Squadron. 
This was a very unlucky squadron which suffered heavy losses. 

June 1943. The new school was finished and occupied. It had 
its own air raid shelter. 

15th December 1943. ‘Black Thursday.’ This was the night 
many planes crashed in fog when returning home. 36 crew 
members died on home soil. Losses over the continent were 
the lowest of any night. 

March 1944. Mosquitoes of 105 Squadron arrive from Marham. 

April 1944. 97 Squadron leaves to go to Coningsby. 

May 1944. The airfield suffers an aerial attack. Some bombs fall 
within the parish but do not explode. There were no casualties. 

July 1945. 105 Squadron left Bourn. Transport Command uses 
the site to overhaul Liberators. 

January 1946 to 1947. Group 3 and 8 carry out maintenance. 
1948. The airfield closed. 

1961. The area was sold to the Taylor brothers of Grange Farm 
Bourn. Various companies later take up occupation. One has 
planes for spraying crops in Africa, another is Rototech. 

Today (2014). A private flying club occupies the only part of the 
airfield left over from WWII. 
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Bourn Airfield, December 2006 


Nissan hut on Bourn Airfield, May 2006 
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Bourn Airfield dispersal ruin, 2006 
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Bourn Airfield ruins 







Flying club at Bourn Airfield, August 2006 
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Clare College and Caldecote 


The legacy of the long involvement that Clare College, 
Cambridge has had over many centuries can be seen in the 
place names within our village today. Clare Farm, Clare Drive 
and Blythe Way all bear testament to the landowning classes of 
yesteryear. 

The documentary evidence held by Clare College Archives 
shows that the College owned land from the 14th century. The 
papers show, through each of the centuries, deeds of 
parchment with seals as well as leases, maps and accounts. 
The College was land and property owner together with 
leaseholder for many of the tenant farmers of the village. Some 
of the old farms with names such as Crispes, Pecks, Deans, 
Gregorys and Highfields are all mentioned. 

One of the most lasting involvements of Clare, right up to the 
20th century, was via the Blythe benefaction. Samuel Blythe 
was Master of Clare College 1678-1713. He was a wealthy 
landowner in his own right but he made a generous benefaction 
to the College involving much of the land he held in Caldecote. 

The College holds over 120 separate items concerning property 
and land in Caldecote, with even a tamer’s day book. The 
names of many of the current roads within the new housing 
developments are taken from a 1 6th century map held by the 
College. The archive is a rich record of how our small village 
survived the rigours of agricultural life and maintained its long 
slender thread through history. 

The bill for building work undertaken at Dr Blythe’s farm in 1692 
gives an idea of what work was involved and what costs were 
like. 
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Clare College and The Backs 
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Living in Caldecote: The Thread 
as Property Owners 


The oldest houses still standing in Caldecote are around the 
main farms and the church. It is clear that old Caldecote had 
more dwellings in the past than now. There is plenty of 
evidence of where some of these were situated as referred to in 
the Archaeology chapter. They all would have been made of 
wattle and daub until the more widespread use of bricks. As we 
know, some of these are still standing. The old Rectory dates 
back to 1570. When listed as an ecclesiastic building it was 
described as: 

Consisting of a house and outbuilding. The wing of the house 
next and parallel to the church is late 15th-century with 17th- 
century alterations. The north wing is entirely 19th-century. The 
house is timber-framed and rendered brick, with a plain tile roof 
and various 19th-century casement windows. In the 17th- 
century a chimney was inserted into two rooms on each floor, 
with two ridge stacks on each wing that were rebuilt in the 19th- 
century. An original first-floor west-reaching jetty was later 
underbuilt. Inside, there are exposed 17th-century structural 
beams and joists, and the crown-post of the original 15th- 
century west roof. There are also three ancient hearths - a large 
one in the hall, with a baking oven, a relined inglenook hearth, 
and one sealed hearth. 

In 1 664 it is recorded that the Rectory suffered fire damage in 
1607. 

The 17th-century cottage, lying just north of the Rectory was 
also listed as an ecclesiastical building. It was described as 
‘Timber-framed and roughcast rendered, it has a thatched roof. ’ 
The original three-shaft ridge stack was rebuilt in gault clay 
brick (gault clay so plentiful hereabouts!) in the 19th-century, 



which period also saw the addition of two gabled dormer 
windows. All the windows have horizontal sliding sashes, and 
there is a central boarded front door. 

Some of the farmhouses have parts dating back to similar 
dates. Unfortunately, while deeds show who owned the land of 
Caldecote and those who leased it off them, usually farmers, 
evidence of other villagers and where they lived is scant. We 
have the church records, which supply names, dates of their 
baptism, marriage death and so forth but little else. They are 
but shadows in the past. Sometimes a mention in a newspaper 
adds a little substance to a name. For example from the 
Cambridge Chronicle: 

12 July 1 788 

Sale by auction of a desirable freehold estate including a good 
homestead and love-house and outbuilding 22 a, 18, 8. Estate 
presently under lease to Mr Bennett at a rent of £73 per annum 
until Lady Day 1 789. 

Sometimes the event recorded is tragic. For example: 

24 December 1830 

On Friday morning last at one o clock fire broke out at 
Caldecote in this country at the premises of Mr Male, farmer, 
which entirely destroyed a barn containing forty quarters of 
oats. The Earl de la Waters engine from Bourn Hall was soon on 
the spot and by great exertion of the men attached to it and 
aided by his Lordship’s gardener and others who willingly lent 
their assistance the flames were arrested in their progress and 
the farm house and other buildings were saved from 
destruction. 

The Males lived at Highfield Farm. 

Today we think of eight farms situated in and around 
Caldecote, namely Carrera, Clare, College, Highfields, Manor, 
Mill, Oak and Orchard. 

While farms had formal titles they were usually known by the 
name of the person farming them so that for example while 
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Archie Clarke lived at Clare Farm most of the locals would refer 
to it as Archie’s Farm. 

However even formal titles changed over the centuries. Lilly 
Farm gained its name from Lilly. This family lived and farmed in 
Caldecote for a very long time. Clare Farm was known as 
Chapman Farm before Archie bought it from Clare College. We 
have come across John Chapman already. This can cause 
confusion when linking the past to the present. 

However we are fortunate in that large parts of the village and 
the surrounding land were owned by Cambridge Colleges. 
Together with the deeds and documents of Manor Farm we can 
gain a good picture of the farmers in the past. When dealing 
with land transactions archaic terms are often used. For 
explanations of these, please see our glossary at the rear of the 
book. 

We know from the archive of Clare College that there was a 
grant of land from Henry Hornby and others to the Trustees of 
Clare College and a bond from the Master and fellows to 
Hornby in 1517. This involved an estate called Crisps in 
Caldecote, Hardwick, and Bourn. Hornby was a fellow of Clare 
College and afterwards of Michaelhouse, before becoming 
Master of Peterhouse in 1 509. He was one of the circle of Lady 
Margaret. She was the mother of Henry VII and was involved 
with the foundation of St. John’s College. 

In 1584, the master and fellows leased the rights to Thomas 
Peeke of the wood and underwood in the grove called Crispes 
for a year. 

William Peeke owned two messuages etc. at Caldecote, Bourn 
and Toft in 1564. From the archive, we know that a Mr Hawes 
farmed some of this land. There is a reference that he paid one 
pound six shillings and eightpence, the annual rent due to 
William Peck on the feast of St. Hillary in 1571. This date is the 
13 January. While the amount seems strange, it is in fact one 
and a third pounds. In a final concord of 1588, he only owned 
one property. From the papers in the archive, he sold a selion of 
land to Thomas Peeke. It seems that over a period, more of this 
land went to Thomas. 

Samuel Blythe was a major landowner in Caldecote. He owned 
both Dean’s Farm and Peck’s Farm. 
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In 1680, there was a Lease and Release from Richard Mills to 
Samuel Blythe of Dean’s Farm and Pecks Farm in Caldecote. 
Richard Mills was admitted to Clare College in 1673 and was an 
Exeter Fellow from 1680 to 1681 . This meant that he was given 
5 shillings and ninepence a week when in college residence. 
This came from the £108 rent charge given to the college by 
Thomas Cecil, Earl of Essex and his wife Dorothy in 1612 for 
the maintenance of three fellows and eight scholars. When 
Blithe died in 1713, he donated property, money and land to 
Clare College so that they might purchase avowsons. This 
meant that the college could offer them to fellows on the Clare 
and Exeter foundations, thus creating vacancies among the 
fellows. A trust now known as the Blythe Trust was created. In 
1808, Clare farmhouse was built. That same year a farm was 
advertised for sale in the Cambridge Chronicle: 

150 ct 1808 

To be sold by auction by Isaacson, Son and Webb at the Eagle 
and Child Inn, in Cambridge between the hours of 2 and 4 in the 
afternoon of Saturday the fifth day of November next, subject to 
the conditions of sale to be then produced; 

A farm consisting of a Messuage, two barns, necessary stabling 
and outbuildings, and one hundred and twenty two acres, more 
or less, of arable, pasture and wood ground; situate and being 
in Caldecote and Bourn, in the county of Cambridge in the 
occupation of widow Kidman. The whole is freehold, except 
about seven acres and a half, which are copyhold of inheritance, 
fine at the will or the Lord, moderately accessed to the Land 
Tax, and pays quit-rents seven shillings and four pence. Further 
particulars may be had of Mr E. Sparke, attorney Bury St. 
Edmunds; and printed particulars at the place of sale. 


In 1821 , the Trust combined Dean’s Farm and Pecks Farm with 
Gregory’s Farm, purchased in 1815, to create Caldecote and 
Highfields Farm. This was probably the land advertised as 
being for sale on 5 August 1814 in the Cambridge Chronicle: 

To be sold by auction in the month of October next, unless 
previously disposed of by private contract; 

All that freehold and leasehold Farm situate in the parishes of 
Caldecote and Bourn near Cambridge now in the occupation of 
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Matthew Radford who is under notice to quit the same at Lady- 
day next; the freehold part consists of a farm house, dove house 
barns stables outbuildings yard garden and close of pasture 
land adjoining containing 4a, 1r, lOp; also a cottage house in 
two tenements and garden containing 1 Ip also two closes of 
meadow and pasture containing 6a, 2r lOp also open field lands 
lying dispersedly in the fields of Caldecote containing by 
admeasurement 77a, Or, 23p. Also an allotment of arable and 
meadow land in the parish of Bourne containing 3a, Ir, 27p with 
a sheep walk and foldage for 87 sheep and right of common for 
great cattle belonging in Caldecote. The leasehold part consists 
of a close of pasture containing 7a, Or, 29p also open field lands 
in Caldecote containing by measurement 57a, 2r.l6p which said 
lease is held of the Master and fellows of Clare Hall in the 
University of Cambridge 13 years of which will be unexpired at 
Michaelmas next the annual payment is 1 7s 6d in money, two 
bushels of wheat, and twelve bushels of malt- land tax £3 Os 8d. 
For more particulars and to treat for the same apply personally 
or by letter post-paid to Messrs. Hindley and Roe of Baldock or 
Mr Joseph Trulove of Cambridge. 

Caldecote Farm was also known as Rectory Farm as well as 
College Farm. Mill Farm, where Caldecote mill used to be, was 
farmed with this farm. They are alongside each other. 



Rectory Farmhouse between the wars 
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The Rectory in winter 


Rectory Farmhouse from the churchyard 
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Probable ancient dovecote at Manor Farm 
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College Farmhouse in winter 


Earlier that year on 22 July 1814, the Cambridge Chronicle had 
advertised another section of land around Caldecote for sale: 

Freehold Land for sale by auction by Mr Lovell at the Black Bull 
Cambridge belonging to Maldin Wallis who had been declared 
bankrupt. The land which was both in Caldecote and the 
surrounding villages had been in the estate of William Dare and 
was occupied by Mr Pindred of Hardwick. 

Maldin Wallis was probably a relation to the William Wallis we 
come across with regard to Manor Farm. 

The row of buildings known as Clare Cottages was built around 
1865. This date is above one of the buildings. There is evidence 
that at one time a bake-house existed nearby. One of the 
present gardens contains a well. There were also three ponds 
sited across the road. These would have been for drinking 
water. When built they were a row of four houses intended for 
farm workers at Clare Farm. On one, the initial F has been 
scratched above the door. This could have been that of 
Farrington. We know from the census of 1871 a farm labourer 
with the name of Farrington lived in the village with his wife and 
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four children. Next door, it seems that another farm labourer 
named Badcock lived with his wife and five children. In recent 
times, the four houses have been turned into two. Badcock is a 
well-established village name. While now a house, the nearby 
Fox public house was run by several generations of Badcocks. 
In the same 1871 census a Mr Badcock is listed as living there 
with his wife, son and two labourers who were also called 
Farrington. 

St John’s College owned some of Caldecote. As we know from 
the creation of the village hall. On 15 December 1809, Joseph 
White leased an acre of land in Caldecote from St. John’s 
College. In 1811, James Paine of Gamlingay took this up as 
Joseph White had died. 

On 14 June 1832, more land changed hands. The land of the 
late Miss Chapman was sold by Rowley Son and Royce 
auctioneers of Royston. We do not know who purchased it. 

The other long established farm in Caldecote was the Manor 
Farm. 

We know that Symon Folkes owned the manor, which was 
passed to William Greene. When he died in 1672, it was passed 
on to his son Thomas. Thomas married a Sarah and had a 
daughter Sarah in 1674. Sarah senior died in 1698, Thomas had 
already died. 

By indenture dated 16 January 1679, John Edwards whose 
profession is listed as a clerk and his wife Sarah bought the 
manor from both John Davyes and Thomas Greene for £252 
three shillings and ninepence and £582 sixteen shillings and 
threepence respectively. John Davyes came from Longstanton 
and moved to London with his wife Mary. 

The property consisted of the manor, the house, gardens, 
outbuildings and orchards. A close of pasture called Corne 
Close, another called Brooke Meadow, a close of 
arable/pasture lying next to the King’s Highway facing east, a 
cottage in Caldecote with the yard and ground in the tenure of 
Robert Smith. Two spaldings and Lowes, a close called 
Highfields Pasture, seven score and three acres and half a rood 
of arable land, sheep walk and liberty of food for 70 sheep. 
These all lay in the parishes of Caldecote, Bourn, Kingston Toft 
and Hardwick. 
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An indenture dated 12 Oct 1684, deals with an agreement 
between John Edwards, his wife Sarah and Thomas Ruse 
Senior, a gentleman of Colchester and Jerome Richardson a 
gentleman of Halstead. 

Apart from land and buildings in Caldecote and the surrounding 
parishes, the list includes property in Lincoln, Cambridge and 
other places. 

From this document, we can see that the Manor of Caldecote, 
along with one messuage, 180 acres of land, 20 acres of 
meadow, 50 acres of pasture and common foldage for eighty 
sheep was occupied by John Bull. It seems this John Bull was 
occupying the land John and Sarah bought in 1679, with 
additional land, which is included in this agreement. 

We know little of John Bull. However the Bourn parish register 
lists the baptism of children belonging to Robert Bull between 
1 567 and 1 596 but without their names. 

We know a John Bull married an Ann and had two children 
baptised in Kingston, Anne in 1656 and Oliver in 1664. John 
was buried in Kingston. There were two John Bulls buried there, 
one in 1698 and the other in 1700. Logically, one of these was 
the father of Ann and Oliver, the other the John the farmer of 
Manor Farm. 

In 1694, a Robert Bull married a Mary Axien and in 1765 a 
daughter, Elizabeth, of John and Ann Bull was baptised. In 
1776, a John Bull married a Sarah Frisby. It seems that it was a 
local family. One of the witnesses to the wedding was John 
Warboys. 

On 18 February 1728, William Warboys of Toft and Thomas 
Angier of Kingston paid five shillings to Susanna Lilly, a widow 
for a one year lease of her cottage or barn with a parcel of land 
estimated to contain half a rood. This was situated in Caldecote 
along Main Street and that was owned/leased by William 
Richardson. 

The next day William Warboys paid £19 and Thomas Angier five 
shillings apparently to release them from the lease. 
Unfortunately, it is badly written and seems to indicate that they 
have bought the land. 
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In 1755, authorised by order of the court, Daniel Whitby was 
able to purchase 1 messuage, 2 barns, 2 stables, 1 cott 
(possibly a cottage or dove cot), 2 gardens, 2 orchards, 40 acres 
of land, 20 acres of meadow, 1 common pasture with all 
appurtenances for £100 from Jeremiah Vaux and his wife 
Susanna. 

The Cambridge Chronicle of 27 August 1768 advertised that the 
Manor and Farm were for sale. At the time, they were in the 
tenure of Mrs Cole who was a widow. This would probably be 
the same Mary Cole, who was involved in the defamation case 
of the same year (see the details of the Cole family in the 
chapter on the church and the listed graves). She retired from 
farming in 1782 when the farm was advertised in the Cambridge 
Chronicle on 1 3 July as ‘available to let’. 

On 22 November 1771 Mr W. Cotton leased six acres of 
freehold land in Toft by indenture, which he had recently 
purchased to Stephen King a glazier from Toft for five shillings. 

In 1773, Stephen King, who appears to have bought the land 
from Mr Cotton, leased it to James Butler for a year, from 19 
March for five shillings. 

In the will, dated 24 December 1776, John Hawkes senior 
yeoman of Wimpole bequeathed to his son Christopher 
Hawkes, his sole executor, all of his property - once other 
bequests have been met - which consisted of messuages, 
lands, tenements, in both Longstowe and Bourn. 

By the will of Frances Smith single woman of Cambridge, dated 
21 June 1783, 

the freehold estate of Caldecote, which included the manor 
house, with fines and quit rents due, a capital messuage or 
tenement, dove house, barns, stables, yards, gardens, pasture, 
grounds, arable land, sheep-walk with the liberty of foliage, fold 
course, and hereditaments belonging to all the above and their 
appurtenances 

were bequeathed to Ann Hardiman and Mary Tawney her 
cousins in trust. 

Ann Hardiman was the wife of William Hardiman. He was a 
Glover from Ely while Mary Tawney was a single woman from 
Cambridge. This legacy was left in trust to the two cousins for 
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the duration of the natural lifetime of their mother Phoebe Tarr. 
They were to receive the rents and profits yearly from the estate 
from which they were to maintain it and make sure that their 
mother was supported. Frances Smith stipulates clearly that 
under no circumstances was any of the money to go to Phoebe 
Tarr’s husband, Frederick Tarr, nor could he take control of any 
of it or use it to pay off his debts. After Phoebe’s death, the 
estate rents and profits were to be transferred to another cousin 
of Frances Smith, Thomas Ghorst Tawney. He had to pay £10 a 
year to Ann Hardiman and £20 each year to Mary Tawney 
throughout their lives to be paid on Lady Day and Michaelmas 
Day. Should he fail to do so by 40 days from these days, then 
they had the right to legally enter the premises and keep or sell 
goods to the value of the arrears. 

Eight acres of Copyhold arable land and five acres of pasture 
held of the Manor of Bourn were bequeathed to her cousin 
Thomas G. Tawney. The rents and profits of these were 
bequeathed to Ann and Mary for the duration of their mother’s 
lifetime with the same stipulation that Phoebe’s husband should 
not benefit in any way. Freehold and Copyhold estates in 
Sutton and Mepal were bequeathed to another cousin John 
Smith, baker of Ely. 

A further £100 went to Ann and Mary again for supporting their 
mother during her lifetime while there were other legacies both 
of money and belongings to go to Ann and Mary, Thomas 
Ghorst Tawney and a guinea to a John Smith. She was clearly a 
wealthy woman. On September 27, the women were sworn as 
executors and on 15 November the will was examined by 
William Mott, the registry deputy. Frances must have died 
within the five months from drawing up the will. 

In 1788, the property again came on the market. A Mr Bennett 
Clear was leasing it at an annual rent of £373 and one shilling. 
This lease expired on Lady Day 1789. He suffered a robbery 
that year (See the chapter on crime). The advertisement which 
went into the Cambridge Chronicle is written in such a way that 
Mr Yorke could be viewed as either the auctioneer or owner. 

In 1732, a document was produced in Latin between Thomas 
Yorke and a Willi Wallis with regards to the property. We know 
that in 1640 a Thomas Wallis bought property from an Alex 
Simpson. Willi could well be a descendant. The parish records 
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indicated that a William Wallis, from Thornhau, 
Northamptonshire, but of the parish of Bourn, married Mary 
Ireland of the same parish in 1726. This was probably the same 
Wallis. Yorke was also the surname of the Earls of Hardwick. 

According to the Victorian County History, James Butler bought 
the freehold from the Hardiman family. James was a man who 
throughout his life seems to have acquired land. However, from 
the deeds we see that this is not strictly true. What we now 
know as Highfields was bought from Thomas Tawney in 1788. 
So probably, Phoebe Tarr had died at this date allowing 
Thomas to sell all of the estate to James. From the indenture of 
that date, it seems that Thomas and Mary Cutlack occupied the 
land. 

In 1795, four acres of arable land became vacant due to the 
death of Richard Allen. After three attempts to contact relatives, 
by three different courts the land was put back into the hands 
of the Lord of the Manor; the Right Honourable Philip, Earl of 
Hardwick who via his deputy steward, William Nash, allowed 
James Butler the tenancy for one year from 12 January. 

On 25 January 1815, Frances Sole borrowed 150 pounds from 
William Nash of Royston, gentleman, at a rate of five per cent 
per annum and 1 peppercorn using his properties and lands as 
securities. 

This land consisted of a close of pasture or enclosed ground of 
three acres in Caldecote, timber trees, with wood and 
underwood growing on the land along with eight acres of arable 
land in Kingston with all appurtenances and allotments. 

The property had belonged to Benjamin Eversden, then to 
William Eversden and then John and Elizabeth Mortlock who 
had sold it to Francis Sole and Simon Cole in 1796. The latter 
having subsequently died his share had been left to Frances 
Sole in a trust. These are the people mentioned in the grave 
section of the church chapter. This William Nash was probably 
the same gentleman who had been the deputy Steward of the 
Earl of Hardwick in 1795. 

By the time James Butler died on Wednesday 1 1 November 
1818 aged 75, his property included land in Kingston, Bourn, 
Toft, Hardwick, as well as Caldecote. 
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He had three daughters: Elizabeth, who married Joseph 
Westrope of Guilden Morden and Mary, who had married an 
Elizer Haywood. 

The Haywoods inherited land in Toft, which was occupied by a 
Mr Main, and the Westropes inherited the rest which included 
Manor Farm, land in Toft, Caldecote and Bourn. The Westropes 
were charged with investing £1200 on behalf of the Haywards 
so that they and their children would receive an annual income 
at 5% of the sum for life (£60 which was a reasonable income 
then). If they died without issue or if their children had died 
before the parents then the £1200 was to be split equally 
between the other daughters. The third daughter, Ann, who 
was married to a Thomas Parford a grazier living in Galby, 
Leicester received £1200 in cash. They were married in 1802 in 
Bourn, with John and Mary Butler as witnesses. 

Clearly, at his death James was a wealthy man. He was also 
one of the High Constables of the Hundred of Longstowe so a 
respected member of the community. However, within the more 
rigid society in which he lived he would have been regarded not 
as a ‘gentleman farmer but a ‘yeoman farmer’ as indeed his son 
in law was. 

As well as his son in law, his brother John was an executor of 
his estate. On his death, the Manor was empty for a while and 
on 13 August 1819, the Cambridge Chronicle advertised it as 
being available to rent: 

To Sportsmen. To be let for one or two years. 

The Manor of Caldecote in the country of Cambridge, which 
abounds with game; with the accommodation of a pleasant 
sitting room and an airy bedroom at the Manor House. 

For further particulars apply to Thomas Cockett at Royston; all 
letters must be post-paid. 


Elizabeth Butler’s husband Joseph Westrope was already a 
landowner and with their inheritance in Caldecote and the 
surrounding villages, they had an even greater amount of land. 

Now, as holder of the Manor of Caldecote, Joseph gained many 
ancient rights and responsibilities. His business interests were 
wide. Living at Guilden Morden his farms in Caldecote were run 
by others. So, when James died, his possessions at the Manor 
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House were put up for sale. The list provides an interesting idea 
not only of what he owned, but of how important seemingly 
minor objects were at the time. However, as we have seen from 
his will, selling his belongings would help pay the bequests 
listed in it. 

As the farm was advertised as available to rent in 1 81 3, perhaps 
James had lived with the Westropes after their marriage. He 
was buried in Bourn. 

Joseph and Elizabeth had a son in 1816 - James Butler 
Westrope. Emma Elizabeth followed in 1818, with Mary Butler 
Westrope in 1819 and finally Joseph Butler Westrope in 1823. 
They were all baptised in Guilden Morden. Sadly, Elizabeth 
Westrope died 10 October 1840. 

From the census returns, we see that Manor Farm was 
occupied by Francis Mann in 1841. However, he was forced to 
leave due to unpaid debts in 1842 and his belongings were sold 
to pay his rent arrears. They were sold by an auction which was 
advertised in the Cambridge Chronicle. Everything he owned, 
down to a humble milking stool, was due to go under the 
hammer (See chapter seven for more details). It looks as if he 
farmed the Manor Farm in 1843 when his tillage was sold at 
auction by Rowley son and Royce auctioneers in Royston. 

This year it was reported in the auctioneers’ notes that there 
was damage to crops owing to a hailstorm. On 26 April 1843, 
Joseph completed the purchase of land in Guilden Morden, 
which he had bought at auction in the six Bells public house, 
Steeple Morden on 20 May 1842. He bought the land from 
Thomas Strickland and Tempest Leete for £320 5/-. This 
consisted of three acres 3 roods 17 perches of spinney and 
part of an ancient enclosure called Farm Close. The deeds list 
the exact items in detail. 

Also in Guilden Morden, Joseph was involved with the setting 
up of the Primary School there. Philip Yorke, the Earl of 
Hardwick provided the land to enable the school to be set up. 
Joseph was listed as one of the yeomen farmers who along 
with the Earl, and the Master of Catherine Hall were on the 
management committee of the new school in 1848. 

On 24 June 1846 in Guilden Morden, Thomas Chapman farmer 
in Ashwell son of Thomas Chapman married Emma Westrope. 
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In the church record, she is listed as a spinster from Guildford 
of this parish, daughter of Joseph Westrope farmer. 
Presumably, she was born in Guildford. The witnesses were 
Joseph Westrope, Frances Chapman, and George M. B. 
Westrope who was probably a relation. In the parish records, 
the name Frances Chapman is followed by ‘augtn’. The 
meaning to this is unclear. 

On 15 September in the same year John Westrope farmer of 
Steeple Morden the son of John, gentleman married Sarah 
Strickland. John was Joseph’s brother. It looks like he had 
sisters as Catherine, daughter of John Westrope married a 
Thomas Tofts in Steeple Morden in 1841 and on the same day 
another daughter again presumably his sister Elizabeth married 
a Samuel Winters of Dry Drayton. 

The census returns of 1851 list that John was aged 38 and was 
born in Cockane Hatley. This would have been in 1813. He 
farmed 248 acres and employed 14 labourers and he lived at 
North Brook end Steeple Morden. At this time along with his 
wife Sarah he lived there with his daughter Sarah S. aged 2, 
daughter Catherine aged 1, Sarah Dellow aged 21, a dairymaid 
from Bassingbourne and Mary Chamberlain aged 19 from 
Guilden Morden, who was a nursemaid. Two labourers from 
Steeple Morden also lived there, John Jarman aged 21 and 
John Huffer aged 17. 

There is no record of when or where James Westrope married. 
However, his daughter Emma married a David Pateman ini 862. 

In 1849, the land involved in James Butler’s legacy to the 
Haywards was returned to Joseph and his son. This followed an 
indenture made out following the marriage of Mary, the 
Haywoods’ only child, who was twenty-six at the time, to 
Frederick Haycock on 7 July 1845 at Brampton. Both her 
parents had died as had Elizabeth Westrope. 

On 19 June 1849, Mary Butler Westrope married Joseph Clarke 
who was a farmer of Steeple Morden. The witnesses included 
Emma Chapman and a Joseph Porter junior along with William 
Tofts and Ann Clarke. From the 1851 census, they lived at 
Morden Heath Farm. He was aged 30, born in Harmond Herts, 
farmed 780 acres and employed 15 labourers. She was aged 30 
too. 
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They had a daughter, Emily Westrope Clarke aged 1, along 
with Sophia North, a servant from Ashwell aged 21, Elizabeth 
Day aged 15 from Guilden Morden, another house-servant, and 
three labourers; Daniel Elliott, Daniel Corbey and Edward 
Woods. It does not seem that they lived there for long, though 
they were still in the area when their daughter Abigail Butler 
Clarke was born in 1 852. 

In the same census return we find another Westrope; Thomas, 
born in Ashwell, aged 58 who was a farmer living in Abingdon 
Piggots where he farmed 356 acres employing 17 men and 7 
boys. He lived there with his housekeeper Mary Pateman, aged 
61 and Martha Lawrence 18 who was a housemaid. 

The census of 1851 shows that Joseph Westrope was aged 74 
and listed as a farmer of 230 acres who employed ten men and 
four boys in Guilden Morden and lived in Great Green along 
with his son Butler Westrope aged 27 and his servant Elizabeth 
Wiltshire. 

The census indicated that Joseph Prime and his wife Betsy 
were living in the Manor House Caldecote by 1851 . 

Joseph Westrope died in 1851. His will, proved in 1856 
indicates his assets. In it his son Joseph Butler Westrope, and 
his daughters Emma Elizabeth Chapman and Mary Butler 
Clarke were appointed executors. 

His son inherited his household goods, livestock and crops, 
money and personal effects and the residue of the estate, while 
Emma inherited forty-three acres, a barn and other buildings 
which at the time were occupied by both her and her husband 
Thomas. They also inherited his estate in Ashwell Herts. Mary 
inherited his land in Melbourne, including some recently 
purchased from a Mr Cole. Both Joseph Clarke and his 
daughter Mary had been involved in property transactions in 
1840, concerning the lease of land in Melbourne called Moor 
Close. 

Pasture had been leased to a James Smyth and Faircloth for 
£850. Originally, this land had been held by Joseph Faircloth. 
These Mary inherited. 

Joseph Clarke’s granddaughter Emma Westrope Clarke was to 
inherit land in Caldecote then farmed by E. Hayward. His 
servant Elizabeth Wiltshire had life control of his land and 
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buildings in Guilden Morden. They were occupied by George 
Sole and William Dash and had been purchased from Simon 
Leete in 1843. They consisted of two tenements. On Elizabeth 
Wiltshire’s death, subject to a charge of £50, they would go to 
Joseph Butler Westrope. They formed a marriage settlement 
when Elizabeth Wiltshire married James Woods in Dec 1856. 
Elizabeth Wiltshire died 20 October 1885 and James Woods 
died 9 March 1886. By this stage, he had remarried and his 
second wife Elizabeth was his sole executrix. 

After James Woods’ death on 30 October 1886, Joseph sold 
this property (consisting of a beer house in Dobbs Knole Road 
Guilden Morden), known as the Black Horse, for £250 to John 
Jarman of Kneesworth farmer and brewer and Albert Jarman of 
Meldreth brewer who were trading as Jarman and Co. 

The site included a cottage. The occupant was George Sole. It 
was situated on land next to that owned by John Westrope who 
lived at Morden Hall and must have been a relative (he was 
Joseph’s executor). Jarman and Co eventually became part of 
the brewing empire of Hudson’s Cambridge and Pampisford 
Breweries. 

When Caldecote was finally completely enclosed, Joseph was 
the main landowner of the village (excluding the colleges), 
owning 177 acres within the parish. 

Charles Whitchurch farmed Manor Farm in 1860 and 1861 as 
there is a record of this tillage being valued and going to 
Joseph by the same auctioneers as earlier. Joseph Butler 
Westrope moved from Guilden Morden into the Manor 
sometime in 1 861 as the census in this year lists him living there 
along with Thomas Masters, a farm bailiff, and Eliza Wilson his 
housekeeper. She came from Ashwell where the family had 
property. Mr Westrope continued to live at the Manor House 
until his death on 18 January 1894. The housekeeper died 
before Joseph Westrope and a Mary Chapman looked after him 
until his death. He was buried in Ashwell. 

Mary inherited his dining room clock, chest of drawers, bed iron 
bedstead, silver watch with a gold chain and a hundred 
pounds. She was to be allowed to live in the Manor House for 
six months following his death and to receive eight shillings a 
week for that period and be able to use the family furniture. 
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He gave five hundred pounds each to Addenbrooke’s Hospital 
and to the Royston hospital. He also bequeathed three hundred 
pounds towards the erection of a chiming clock in Ashwell 
Church tower. He bequeathed five hundred pounds to each 
child of his sister Mary Clarke who survived him along with five 
hundred pounds to each of the children of Thomas Chapman 
whose wife Emma Elizabeth had already died. 

His executors were to invest a thousand pounds and the 
income was to go to his sister Mary Clarke during her life and 
then divide the sum equally between her children who are living 
and the children of those who have died, such that the share 
the parent would have received would be divided equally 
among their offspring. 

His property in Ashwell was to be divided between Mary 
Clarke’s children. His four cottages on High Street Caldecote, 
his house and shop in Bourn occupied by Mrs Wichello to 
Emma Westrope Chapman the daughter of Thomas Chapman 
of Ashwell. 

Joseph Westrope’s executors included John Westrope who 
then lived at Morden Hall. He was to receive five hundred 
pounds independent of his office as executor. The executors 
were to sell Highfields Farm, the proceeds of which were to 
form part of his residual estate. In the 1851 census, a Mortford 
Strickland lived there. However, the 1871 census shows John 
Westrope aged 57, a widower living there farming 320 acres 
employing 19 men and 6 boys, along with his daughter Sarah 
aged 22, a second Kate aged 21 and John Westrope his son 
aged 19. 

We know that Joseph Westrope was a widower by the 1861 
census when he had another daughter, Elizabeth then aged 7. 
In this census, Thomas Westrope now lived at Morden Heath 
Farm. The Clarkes had moved. John Westrope died in 1881 
aged 68 when his son John took over his estate. Sarah 
Strickland Westrope died in 1891 aged 42. It does not seem 
that she married. His net estate was worth £10,812 19/6d. 

The residue of the estate including The Manor Farm was to go 
to his nephew Joseph Butler Porter Clarke on the proviso that 
he married within three years of the will being read. Had he not 
done so, the property would have gone to Joseph Westrope’s 
sister Mary Clarke and her children. 
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From research done by Marion Ray Clarke we now know that 
Mary and Joseph Clarke had other children, as well as Emma 
and Abigail, but Joseph was the only boy: Alice M. (born around 
1854); Agnes (1856); Ada (1859); Clara (1861) and Joseph Butler 
(born 1 863). 

Marion Ray Clarke has found that by the census of 1861 they 
had moved to Heighton Sussex where Joseph was farming 450 
acres. The entry does seem to show some errors. Emily is now 
listed as Emmar, Abigail seems to have the name Button/Butler 
attached, and Alice is listed as Alec M. In the next census, in 
1871, Emily is Emma and son Joseph is listed. They have now 
moved to 101 Brecknock Road, St. Pancras, London, 
Middlesex, where Joseph the father is listed as a wine and spirit 
merchant. As Joseph was born in Heighton in 1862, they must 
have moved after this date. However, this occupation does not 
seem to last as in the 1881 census he is listed as farming 20 
acres and the address is Baron Head Farm House High Street 
Caldecot. 

By this time Abigail, Alice and Agnes have left home. In fact, 
Agnes was working and living as a barmaid at the Prince of 
Wales Hotel, Sidney Street, Cambridge. This was owned and 
run by Charles Bethune, a French widower. 

By the 1891 census, Joseph senior is listed as a farmer living at 
Claremont Farm, High Street, Caldecote with his son listed as a 
farmer’s assistant. 

When his uncle died, Joseph Butler Porter Clarke followed the 
instructions in the will and married Ellen Kate Frampton on 24 
September 1894. They had three sons: Leslie, born 1896; 
Archie, born 1897; and Bertram, known as Eric, born 1901. 

By the 1901 census, Joseph Porter Clarke senior had gone up 
in the world. He is listed as a yeoman, living in High Street 
Caldecote with his wife Mary, Abigail (who appears to have 
returned to the family fold), Clara and Leslie Gordon who is 
listed as a boarder. Agnes is now listed as a poultry farmer 
living in High Street Harston and as being single. 

On 19 December 1921, Joseph paid £255 pounds for land in 
the Manor of Kingston from Robert Ingle Ltd. This consisted of 
one piece of land described as seven acres two roods and 
seven perches but according to the Ordnance Survey, eight 
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acres two roods and thirty-four perches, situated in Caldecote 
Brookfield in the parish of Kingston. 

This was part of the larger area, which was held by Jane 
Chapman when the land enclosure took place. Theodore Webb 
subsequently owned this land and he sold a section to the 
Bedford and Cambridge Railway. This made it the smaller area. 

After Mr Webb and his widow had died, the executors sold this 
land. It ran between the Manor farmland and that which had 
been owned by Mr Francis Sole when he was alive. We have 
come across this gentleman in an earlier chapter. If we look at a 
map of the time we can see that purchasing this land meant 
that the Manor land now ran along the railway and was no 
longer interrupted by the triangular bite which had once been 
taken out of it. 

The field opposite the railway and part of Manor Farm was 
known for its cowslips. When Lawrence was a child, he 
remembers people coming from Cambridge to see it. In its 
middle was a horse chestnut tree. Fie wondered whether 
houses were there at one time. What made him think this was 
that there were two cottages near to the railway and the farm 
known as the Arc Houses. Unfortunately, at separate times they 
both caught fire and burnt down. There is now no longer any 
obvious trace of their site. However, aerial photographs and 
work done on the opposite side of Main Street for Mr Gawthrop 
(who wanted to move the right of way across his land to a more 
convenient site) showed that there were signs of ancient 
footings where he wanted to re-site the route indicating the 
presence of the remains of dwellings. With candles and oil 
lamps as the main form of light, fire was always a danger. We 
have come across this fire in an earlier chapter. 

Joseph Butler Porter Clarke died 14 January 1944. His sons 
Leslie Reginald Butler Clarke and Archie Douglas Kingsley 
Clarke, along with his wife Ellen, were trustees and executors, 
although Ellen passed responsibility to her two sons. The estate 
at this date consisted of some 161.325 acres and included - 
along with the farmhouse - barns, stables and outbuildings. 
Unfortunately, Ellen died on 13 November 1946 intestate. A 
letter of administration to her estate was granted to Leslie. She 
had been living in a nursing home in Bourn. 
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Leslie had already moved into the Manor House with Olive 
Mary, his wife, and Lawrence from Burleigh House to run the 
farm. Joseph had lived his last years in Burleigh House. 

Unable to have children, Leslie had adopted Lawrence who was 
born in 1935 so that he had a son who could inherit the land. 
However, after moving into the farmhouse, Olive fell pregnant 
and Norman John was born and was baptised in July 1945. 
Archie had inherited Clare Farm from his father and was already 
living there. 

In 1 947, the title of the estate passed by conveyance from the 
trustees L. R. B. Clarke and Archie D. Clarke to L. R. B. Clarke 
on consideration of £2500. Leslie, Archie and Bertie were listed 
as beneficiaries so presumably the money was divided between 
the other two brothers. Unfortunately for Eric, there was no farm 
for him to inherit so he rented New Farm in Madingley. 

On the 5 April 1965, L. R. Butler Clarke donated the farm to 
Norman John Clarke his son. As he was still a minor both 
Bertram Eric Evelyn Clarke of New Farm Madingley and Frank 
Guy Grain of Caxton Hall were to act as trustees for him. The 
property listed consisted of the same acreage as in 1944. 
However, one section was let to Cyril Crow in 1961 and 
another, which consisted of the farmhouse, was leased to Olive 
Mary Clarke, Leslie’s wife on 5 April 1965 for thirty years. 
Bertram E. E. Clarke died 6 February 1966. On 27 June 1966, 
the lease was surrendered back to Norman via Frank Grain, as 
trustee, before Olive’s death. She died on 27 December 1974. 
Norman John, who was known as John never married and had 
no children. 

At the time of ‘listing’, Manor Farmhouse was described as 
follows: 

Possibly Cl 6th with Cl 7 and Cl 9 additions. Timber- framed and 
rough cast rendered. Plain tiled roofs. One storey and attic main 
range with a continuous jetty to north; Cl 9 lean to and Cl 7 rear 
kitchen wing. Cl 7 ridge stack of local brick to right of centre 
and gable end stack of red brick to rear. North elevation with 
two first floor Cl 9 three light hung sash windows and one 
similar ground floor window below to left of one of two four- 
panelled Cl 9 doors. Two two-light casement windows to right 
hand with flush-panelled Cl 9 shutters. Interior, main rooms with 
cross beams chamfered or cased. 
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Lawrence recalled that when he lived there as a child the 
kitchen had a brick floor and bells to attract the servants. Stairs 
went up to a lumber-room with two rooms accessible from the 
main staircase for staff. Staff used the same staircase as the 
family did. Next door to the kitchen was the area for the pony 
and trap. There was a brew house off the kitchen. There was a 
well inside with another out the front of the house and a third in 
the rear. If the pump at the Kingston pumping station was 
operating then the rear and internal wells would dry up but not 
the front one. However if Bourn station pumped then this would 
affect this one and not the others. They used the front well for 
drinking. 

During the war when the pipe was laid to connect Bourn airfield 
to mains water this passed by the farm and standpipes were 
laid to allow villagers to take the water. Lawrence’s grandfather 
refused to drink this as it didn't have life in it. The water in the 
front well contained newts. He reckoned that if they could live in 
it he could drink it. 

Alan, Eric’s son remembers heaving on the handles of the water 
pump at Manor Farm, which was one of the few houses to have 
a pump. Up until the late 1940s or 50s everything built on the 
farm with cement used sand taken from the area between the 
stream and the hedge on the farm. Leslie Clarke used a great 
deal of this. 

Between the railway bridge and the farm were the Kingston 
Brick Works. These could supply any bricks required. 

Lawrence returned from the City of London where he worked as 
soon as he heard that the house was on the market. He had a 
small bolthole at the farm, which he had used from time to time 
in the annex where he had lived when he had first married in 
1958. This bungalow had once been the milkman’s shed (dairy). 

When Lawrence arrived on site he was amazed to see that the 
estate agent had described the house as a guildhall. What 
should have been indicated, was that the house had once 
contained the courthouse. When the farm doubled as the court, 
a gibbet had been installed in the grounds probably facing both 
the main highway and the route into the rest of Caldecote. 

While the deeds list certain buildings, they do not necessarily 
contain them all. On the field that leads to where the railway ran 
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there were bumps and indentations indicating that there could 
well have been buildings there, Lawrence remembered. He had 
photographs, which could indicate the dovecote listed in the 
deeds until the mid-18th century and which would have been 
an important source of food and a major status symbol. While it 
has been thought to have been situated by what was once a 
tumbled down shed, there is an ancient chunk of concrete near 
to the farm entrance, close to where Lawrence’s father built his 
garage, where it could well have been sited. A Mr Winter made 
use of the garage next door. At this time, the farm entrance was 
probably in a different place. 

The Manor House was put up for ‘sale by tender’ by 
Wednesday 19 May, in the Cambridge News 4 April 1989. The 
estate agents produced a glossy brochure on the property, 
which was advertised as ‘in need of loving attention’, having 
five bedrooms two of which had Georgian fireplaces, standing 
in 2.3 acres of grounds, which included a pond and brook. The 
day before a compulsory purchase order had been put on the 
Manor House. This had followed years of neglect, which had 
resulted in the roof needing urgent repairs, as there were holes 
in it. Lawrence Clarke, Leslie's adopted son recalled that once 
the house had been listed his father would not do any work to 
it. 

Mr Apps who was at Lilly farm had the same attitude and in fact 
moved out of the old farmhouse into a caravan and used the 
farmhouse as a grain store. Both farmhouses had been 
thatched. At some time in the past, probably in the 19th 
century, the roof had been tiled, with the tiles being put over the 
thatch. Back in the 1940s and 50s this old thatch became a 
Mecca for mice and rats and eventually the thatch rotted and 
lay on top of the ceilings of the rooms below. Lawrence thought 
that the roof had been tiled for safety reasons when the use of 
steam engines on farms was adopted. 

The tragedy was that Norman John was not in a position to 
undertake the repairs demanded. He had not replied to the 
letters received from the Conservation Committee of South 
Cambridgeshire District Council which probably hadn't helped 
his case. Considering the wealth of his ancestors to end up in 
this situation was tragic. 
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On 7 June 1989, he sold the farm to Brian Frederick and Meryl 
Anita Willers of Newton House, 5a Cambridge Road, Newton 
and Keith John and Gloria Jean Willers of 60 North End, 
Meldreth for the sum of £1 85,000.00. 

On Thursday 6 April, the house (which was sold separately), 
and 2.3 acres of land were advertised for ‘sale by tender’ in the 
Cambridge Evening News by Cheffins, Grain and Comins. The 
closing date was 10 May 1989. An article about the house 
followed. Finally F. G. Willers, a restoration builder from Harston 
gained the property. By November, he had submitted plans for 
a sympathetic restoration and modernisation of the property. 
This was carried out. 

Norman died on 27 September 2001 . 


Lists and Schedules 

Becoming Listed Buildings 

English Heritage is now the government’s statutory adviser on 
the historic environment in England, and is responsible (among 
other things) for the scheduling of historic monuments, and the 
listing of buildings of special architectural or historic interest. 
Final authority for scheduling and listing remains with the 
Secretary of State for Culture, Media and Sport, while English 
Heritage undertakes the professional evaluation of sites and all 
the practical administration of the two schemes. 

The small parish of Caldecote can currently boast nine 
scheduled historic monuments, with 13 buildings listed as being 
of special architectural or historic interest. Six sites are both 
scheduled and listed, so we have altogether 16 sites or 
features, of nationally important archaeological, historical or 
cultural interest. Overlap of listing and scheduling reflects little 
more than the happenstance that scheduling pre-dated the 
20th century listing legislation, and for the most part (i.e. 
nationally), affects unoccupied buildings such as dovecotes or 
barns. Bucking the trend, however, that is not the case in 
Caldecote, where the listed monuments are all occupied 
buildings, and four of the seven listed but non-scheduled 
buildings are unoccupied outbuildings to two of the listed 
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farmhouse monuments! The degree of overlap here is thus very 
high. 

The two complementary schemes (and others, such as the 
Register of Parks and Gardens, or of Historic Battlefields) exist 
in order to provide legal protection for the historic environment. 
They embrace all those aspects of the country that reflect the 
shaping hand of human history and the interaction between 
people and nature - as a resource for the educational and 
cultural benefit of future generations. Caldecote can be proud 
of the 16 individual contributions to that resource, contained in 
and around our village. 

Monuments and Buildings 

Apart from some archaeological earthworks, all Caldecote’s 
monuments are - or were - standing buildings. 

It is not just architectural set pieces that are listed, but many 
more structures, especially industrial, agricultural and other 
vernacular buildings that, although sometimes individually 
unassuming, are collectively representative of significant 
aspects of English history. Caldecote’s listed buildings are 
predominantly of this low-key, vernacular, cast; but one, the 
Meunier building, is perhaps a minor set piece. Another might 
lay claim to a certain miniature iconic status, namely the 
telephone kiosk. In the main, our buildings have probably been 
chosen as much for their contribution to the detailed patterns of 
fields and farms, of hedgerows and walls, and of hamlets and 
villages. The spaces and semi-natural features, beyond merely 
the buildings as such. 

Caldecote has no Grade I buildings, but one Grade II* - The 
parish church of St Michael and All Angels. As is nationally the 
case, the majority of our buildings are listed Grade II. 

The architectural interest lies in the intrinsic properties of the 
building - its design, decoration or craftsmanship. Its historic 
interest lies in its connection with English social, economic, 
cultural or military history, and/or with nationally important 
people. Without some quality of interest in the physical fabric of 
a building (not necessarily wholly aesthetic, but perhaps 
industrial or technological), it is unlikely to be listed on purely 
historic grounds. 
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Six of Caldecote’s 13 listed buildings have what is termed 
‘group value’. This indicates that they may have been listed, at 
least in part, because the exterior contributes to the overall 
architectural or historic interest of a group of buildings. Group 
value can arise through a particular unity of the buildings, or as 
exemplifying especially interesting planning concepts. The 
‘group value’ of the Caldecote farms with their respective 
outbuildings no doubt lies in the representation of their 
historical functional relationship. More curiously, the red 
telephone kiosk, standing out in its modernity midst 17th 
century cottages and farm buildings, is also assigned group 
value. Perhaps this very incongruity is precisely the source of its 
group value - a 1930s artefact displaying functional and 
technological innovation in the communications of a sparse 
rural community. 

The qualities, which contribute to the special interest of a 
building, are its age and/or rarity, its aesthetic merits, and its 
exemplification of a particular historic type of building. This last 
criterion requires selectivity in listing, to compare all the 
buildings of a similar type and quality, and to list only the most 
significant or representative examples. On the other hand, 
however, a proper coverage of the national historic stock 
requires that distinctive local and regional building traditions are 
fully represented on the list. For this reason, a number of the 
best local vernacular buildings, around the country, will 
normally be included. 

This factor may well lie behind there being several longstanding 
farmsteads that are listed in Caldecote. It is also clear that they 
generally warrant inclusion on the grounds of age, for they 
mostly pre-date 1700, before which date all buildings that 
contain a significant proportion of their original fabric are highly 
likely to be listed. As buildings have less venerable origins so 
greater selection is involved, and fewer are listed, particularly 
post-1840. Buildings of less than 30 years old are normally 
listed only if they are of outstanding quality and under threat. It 
may also be that the special interest of some of our buildings 
lies in some particular feature fixed to, and comprised within the 
curtilage of, the building. For sometimes a building is listed less 
for its own sake as for a man-made object or structure for 
example, a fireplace or plastered ceiling that has its own special 
interest and, as a fixture of the building, warrants the listing. 
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Archaeological 

The three historic monuments that are not also listed buildings 
all now fall into the category of archaeological remains - 
monuments only in a purely historical sense. Yet two of the 
three were originally scheduled as extant buildings, sufficiently 
substantial as to provide some quite detailed specification. 

One of these was a house just north of Clare farm, on Main 
Street, of internal chimney design with one or two storeys with 
attics; framed, plastered and thatched; 17th- or 18th-century. 
Now, however, there is nothing visible remaining - it may be 
that a largish, modern timber shed, visible from the road, 
currently occupies the site of the original building. 

The other house scheduled is Lily Farm, located where Carrara 
Farm now occupies the land surrounding Burr Elm Court 
business complex. The original farmhouse was single- and 
double-storeyed, with attic, framed, plastered and boarded, 
and with thatched roof. It formed two sides of a rectangle, with 
a main range parallel with the road and a lower service range at 
right angles to it, the latter partly open to roof level. The timber- 
framed barn had five bays. Unfortunately, as a dwelling, it was 
far from being perfect and in the end, it was used to store 
wheat with rather disastrous results. It was prone to damp. This 
caused the contents to expand and finally the walls gave way 
and the village lost an old building to the regret of the present 
owners. The existing buildings at Carrara Farm are now 
modern. Unfortunately at the time of the listing some owners 
did not fully understand the reasons why and felt that ‘Big 
Brother’ was interfering in their property and that they would be 
prevented from any modernisation that they would like to do, 
especially with such things as installing electricity and 
plumbing. The recollections of Lawrence add weight to this. 

Pastoral 

Like the Manor House, three other farmhouses and their 
outbuildings in old Caldecote have been both listed and 
scheduled: from north to south. They are: Clare Farm, Mill 
Farm, and College Farm. Manor Farmhouse was regarded as 
the eldest being 16th century. The youngest, Clare Farm is 
early 19th century. It is dated 1808 both on its staircase and 
scratched into a brick near the front door. College Farmhouse 
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forms a significant group with its granary and barn. Clare 
Farmhouse, too, has an adjacent barn; and with the missing 
monument to the north, might have formed another three-piece 
group. 

The interior of Mill Farmhouse echoes that of Manor Farm. Mill 
Farm was regarded as more of a cottage in the listing details. It 
was described as ‘another two-storied, timber-framed and 
plastered building, with half-hipped roof. ’ 

Mill Farmhouse is, however, 17th and not 16th century, and has 
a thatched rather than tiled roof. It too has 19th century 
additions, including two casement windows. However, inside, 
like Manor Farm, it has exposed chamfered ceiling beams and 
part of an original service partition extant on the first floor, albeit 
removed at ground-floor level. The cottage was designed in the 
first place (not later upgraded) with an internal chimney, and 
has an inglenook hearth with chamfered beams. The listing 
details continue with College Farmhouse: 

‘College Farmhouse reiterates the genre of the 17th-century 
two-storied, timber-framed and roughcast rendered, thatched 
building, with some 19th-century alterations. Somewhat larger 
than Mill farmhouse it has a three-unit plan, with an inglenook 
hearth to the central room, and boxed or chamfered beams. The 
farmhouse has a lobby entry through a boarded front door, and 
sliding sash windows - dormer in the upper floor. 

The particular interest of College Farmhouse lies in the survival 
with it of two accompanying and complementary agricultural 
buildings - a 17th-century barn and an 1 8th-century granary, 
both partially rebuilt in the 19th century. The barn stands on a 
high plinth of local brick and was of the standard timber-framed 
and weather boarded construction, with hipped thatched roof. 
Originally four-bayed with aisles, and a double entrance, it has 
been the subject of a modern barn-conversion. The granary is 
more difficult to identify, currently, simply from visual inspection. 
Originally timber-framed and weather-boarded, it would be of a 
square plan, with 19th-century brick piers, and should have a 
distinctive plain tile pyramidal roof. 

Clare Farm moves us on in time, to a very different genre. Its 
complementary barn is once again 1 7th century, and similar to 
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the other listed buildings of the period, other than corrugated 
iron now replacing the original thatch. The farmhouse itself, 
however, is Georgian in character. 

Built of white gault brick, it has two storeys, with both attics and 
cellar. The roof is plain tile and, at the ends, paired chimneys 
rise to stacks either side of a half hip. The ground plan is based 
on an off-axis spine wall dividing the principal rooms and 
staircase hall on both floors from narrower rooms at the back. 
Traces of a ladder, which served as a secondary staircase, 
survive in the larger of these back rooms on the ground floor. 
The south-facing front elevation is symmetrical, centred on a 
moulded stone Tuscan portico with a half-glazed panelled door. 
Either side of the portico, on both ground and first floor, is a 
recessed; twelve-paned hung sash window with segmented 
brick arches. At the first floor further, casement, windows give 
onto a balconette. The rear, northern, elevation has smaller 
segmental-headed windows. ’ 

Modern 

The village has two listed buildings of the 20th century: the 
1930s red telephone kiosk on Main Street (listed 1993), and the 
small, one-storey, private house designed by John Meunier for 
himself, in 1964, that lies just off Main Street, opposite the Old 
Rectory (listed 2002). 

The kiosk was designed in 1935 by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, and 
first introduced in 1936. The date when ours was erected is 
unknown. The kiosk is a Type K6. A K7 and K8 were designed, 
but the K7 never went into production, and most K6s were later 
replaced with K8s. Surviving K6s are rare, particularly in urban 
locations, and most are, like ours, in rural parts. The K6 is made 
of cast iron, square with a domed roof, and with margin glazing 
(i.e. side glazing bars) to window and door panels. The top 
panels sport unperforated crowns. The later K8 had a flat roof 
and no glazing bars. 

Besides the church, the Meunier building is the only other in 
Caldecote that gains a mention in Pevsner. He passes no 
judgement, one way or the other, upon its architectural value; 
and, of its design, largely its irregular windows including the 
very large glazing of the 10-foot high living room strike him. 
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This is not as irregular as it might appear at first sight. The 
house is planned on two intersecting squares - a larger higher 
one, and a smaller lower one - set on a raised brick plinth, itself 
square, creating two raised terraces. The facades, and their 
glazing, then follow a sequence - from a completely blank north 
face to a largely open south face. East and west, the opening 
lights are square and placed at the same height in both 
volumes. Along particularly the southern face, the higher 
spaces are given the full-height glazing remarked by Pevsner. 

Meunier devised a system for the proportions of the house that 
create a great sense of space for what is a tiny house. While 
part of the English Brutalist movement, the house is actually 
more geometric and classically proportioned than the work of 
his contemporaries. It is Meunier’s first significant building (as a 
junior member of the Department of Architecture at the 
University of Cambridge), and presages later and better-known 
work, such as the Burrell Museum, Glasgow (with Barry 
Gasson). The severe logic of the design flows from Meunier’s 
attempt to achieve some sort of nobility - to create something 
elevating rather than comfortable. 

Austere, and modestly built, it makes a feature of its cheap 
materials: exposed Fletton brick, internally as well as externally, 
the interior walls relieved only by white-faced tiles, or mirrors; 
buff quarry-tile floors, pine ceilings, and all fixtures and fittings 
in pine and beach. Meunier hoped that the house reflected an 
oscillation between stable classicism and dynamic modernity. 
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The Meunier house 


The Meunier house and garden 



The Growth of Tin Town and Highfields 

The land running from Childerley Gate to the New Barns 
Plantations along what is now Highfields Road was part of 
Highfields Farm and part of Dams Field. This was the land that 
James Butler bought from Thomas Horst Tawney in 1788 at the 
time he bought the Manor of Caldecote. 

On 13 January 1894 when Joseph Butler Westrope died his 
executors, John Westrope and John Percival Chapman, a 
farmer in Abbingdon Piggots, followed Joseph’s instructions in 
his will and sold off some of the Highfields land. They sold 
seventy-two acres and twenty perches to the Cavendish Land 
Co. Ltd. of 63 Finsbury Pavement London for £250, on 5 March 
1895. Bearing in mind the depressed state of agriculture at the 
time they probably thought that they had obtained a good price. 
With the position of parish boundaries at the time, 10 acres 
were in the parish of Bourn and were copyhold, not freehold, 
with a further fourteen acres, one rod and two perches of 
freehold land in Bourn. 

On 15 July 1895 Joseph Noble, Secretary of the Cavendish 
Land Co. sold the land to Henry William Brake for £700 making 
a good profit, though by this time recent legislation meant all 
the land could be regarded as freehold. 

Henry Brake was a surveyor who lived in Farnborough. He 
divided the land up into twenty-foot wide strips some 100 feet 
long and sold them for use as smallholdings. To enable access 
he created a new track known as Estate Road. This allowed for 
a double run of strips to be set up between it and Highfields 
Road, which at this time was known as Broadway Road (see 
map). Other strips ran the opposite side of the new track, which 
eventually became East Drive. These seem to have been wider. 

In 1910, Henry Marshall bought two of them; numbers 107 and 
108. His deeds contained the covenant that he had to look after 
his half side of the road. Caravans, sheds etc. were not allowed. 
In 1914, he bought a third strip. Then in 1919, these were sold 
to R. F. Sparkes, a scientific engineer. In 1920, Mrs Emma 
Sparkes bought strips 1 10 to 1 14 from Henry Broke for £50. In 
1923, Robert Sparkes sold his three strips to Mrs Sparkes for 
£95. Now a shop and dwelling called the Brambles was built on 
this land and made use of an old Pullman coach, which smelt of 
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paraffin. While she sold a small part of strips 107 and 108, 
covering an area of 50ft by 70ft to a Mr Chappell on 30 March 
1931, she bought the strips 148 to 155 from Mr Brake for £80. 
These were the strips, which ran from what became West Drive 
and joined the ones already in her possession. Her land ran 160 
feet along the road. 

While Mr Brake’s intention was for the land to be used for 
smallholdings, things were changing. The First World War 
increased the demand for home-grown food. There was a 
greater pressure for housing too. The slogan ’houses fit for 
heroes’ was bandied about during the war and indeed some 
made a start in building dwellings in what is known as the 
spinney along West Drive but failed to return. In 1932, H. Game, 
another land speculator, bought the land in Highfields owned 
by Clare College (known as Highfields Farm) and divided it into 
plots for bungalows. 

To help the housing shortage, temporary dwellings such as 
obsolete railway carriages, were allowed over the Highfields 
area. With time, these were adapted and enlarged, many using 
corrugated iron as the roofing material. This gave rise to the 
nickname of Tin Town. Over time, these dwellings stretched 
along what we know as East and West Drives, Highfields Road 
as well as part of Hardwick. Using collected rainwater and 
paraffin for heating and lighting, it was a far from luxurious 
place to live as the villager’s accounts testify. However when 
comparing with conditions elsewhere, especially in the 
industrial towns, life was probably much better here. 

All of the dwellings were known by name not number. Many of 
these names continued in use long after the original owner had 
left. Many were named after bushes and flowers such as 
Maybush, Ivy Cottage, Lilly Bungalow, The Lindens, Mountain 
Ash, as well as the more general Green Banks. 

While Mrs Sparkes set her general store up at the Brambles, 
Mrs Osborne kept another shop. This however only lasted until 
around the war. There was a Post Office too. This was run by 
Mrs May Harrup and was sited in a small farmhouse near to the 
phone box, near the Village Hall. Later, the Post Office was kept 
by Miss Warne and had been moved to a site opposite the 
present day school. 
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Part of ‘Old Tintown 


a ruined bungalow near the Meunier 
House 


An old home in Tintown 
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Mrs Sparkes’ son, Sunny, ran the village garage. This was 
located along the Old St Neots Road, not far from the present 
filling station. While his parents lived in Bourn, as a young man 
he lived in a thatched railway carriage, which had a hole in the 
roof. If a caller came, he would put his head through the hole to 
see who it was. However, he was a talented mechanic. Mr Bird 
succeeded him at the garage, another able man who we are 
told could fix most things. He invented an engine, which 
worked using water, probably using electrolysis. However, if 
anyone enquired, he would deny any knowledge about it. 

Most of the villagers’ needs arrived by carrier. Mr Harrup 
supplied milk. On Tuesdays and Wednesdays Wrenn’s fish and 
chip van visited the village. The vehicle had a large megaphone 
on its roof, used to encourage the villagers to come out and buy 
(see Memories for more details). 



Highfields in 1930 
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Highfields estate in the 1930s 
(From the Cambridgeshire Collection) 


Highfields estate in the 1930s - detail from image above 
(From the Cambridgeshire Collection) 
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The next wave of change took place as a result of the effects of 
the Second World War. Thanks to the efforts of Percy Bays, 
who made use of the opportunity afforded by the building of 
Bourn Airfield to push for running water in the village, a water 
supply was finally installed. At first, water had to be collected 
from standpipes (see the chapter on Wartime Caldecote). 

In 1947, Mrs Sparkes sold the store and the land to Colin 
Beckitt for £1000. He did not have it for long for on 10 August 
1948 ownership passed to Henry Puddingfoot of Wood Green 
London for £2000. He later moved to Dry Drayton and in 1951, 
J. R. Bean became the owner. 

By now, many of the villagers wanted houses to live in. To 
satisfy the need and to meet the standards that County 
Planners now expected, the second wave was ushered in. 
There was also village pressure for council housing to satisfy 
the increased demand for cheap housing. The local population 
worked either on the land or in the nearby industrial sites on 
Bourn Airfield. This was the time before householders started 
the daily commute to Cambridge and beyond. However, 
building council homes proved unlikely due to problems with 
drainage and sewerage and the state of both East and West 
Drives. In fact, Hardwick was chosen for these instead. 
Changes in the law, such as the Town and County Planning Act 
1947 and the subsequent Village Plans, gave the local council 
(at this time the Chesterton Rural District Council) much greater 
control of what was built and where. From the 1950s on, there 
was a move nationally to remove what was regarded as sub- 
standard and slum housing. The aim was to have dwellings with 
a bathroom, running water and electricity. 

The dwellings in Highfields, with their lack of modern sanitation 
and electricity, the state of the school and so on, were regarded 
as being so bad that the District Council wanted them vacated. 
Areas were categorised on a scale from A to D. The latter 
category was recommended for demolition. Had there been a 
further category, Highfields would have been listed as ‘E’. 

However, this fact was unknown by the villagers who were 
hoping their plans for expansion would take place. It took a 
fight by people such as Percy Bays and Captain Hudson to 
enable Highfields to continue as a viable village site. 
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An article in the paper in 1948, following a report made to a 
public enquiry by Dr A. Morgan, Medical Officer of Health to 
Chesterton Rural District Council possibly helped. This warned 
that, as the villagers both in Caldecote and Hardwick still used 
stored rainwater as well as the standpipes for drinking, there 
was the possibility of a spread of serious disease. The Council 
wanted to borrow £27,125 to install a proper water supply. The 
cost would be met by an increase in rates by about threepence 
in the pound. As a result, while gas never arrived, electricity 
and a proper piped water supply to the homes eventually did. 

As in many rural areas septic tanks were the answer until a 
piped sewerage system was installed. This only happened after 
much debate among villagers and negotiations with the water 
board. The matter of drainage continued to occupy the Parish 
Council who organised a detailed survey to help solve the 
matter. However, it continued to be a problem even beyond 
building the new estates in the 1990s. 

Replacing the dwellings with more modern housing was a 
gradual process. For example with regard to The Stores’ which 
was sold by John Robert Bean to John and Rita Reed in 1955 
for £7500 (a high sum in those days, though it probably 
included the goodwill of the shop). 

John Reed had applied for and received planning permission 
for a garage in 1957 and the next year permission for a building 
to mill and store corn. In 1959, he sought permission to 
demolish the old shop and dwelling and replace them with a 
new shop and bungalow. He received the go ahead to demolish 
the ‘sub-standard’ building and build anew the next year. Some 
infilling between dwellings took place too. 

In 1965, approval was received for a dwelling (it later became 
Benidorm) to be built near to The Store’, with the proviso that 
there was provision for car parking and that its septic tank be in 
the rear garden. However, approvals were far from automatic. 
For example, when A. W. Banks of Maryat tried to do the same, 
his application was turned down. 

The state of East and West Drives, which were unadopted 
roads, prevented development along them. However, things 
moved forward after Mr Perry’s application (of Pegasus in East 
Drive) to replace his railway carriage for a modern bungalow. 
Permission was at first refused by the Chesterton District 
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Council, then accepted on appeal. This was because the 
carriage no longer met their bylaws and East Drive could be 
regarded as a private farm road. As far as the Ministry of 
Agriculture was concerned these were still smallholdings and 
they were happy for modernisation to take place. 

By the time the villagers realised the attitude planners had 
towards Highfields, the problem for many would be the cost of 
modernisation. The residents of West Drive were not prepared - 
even if they could afford the cost - to pay for rendering the road 
up to the standard the planners required before any expansion 
could take place. The council wanted to charge so much per 
foot of road frontage. Despite the fact that some of the 
dwellings could justifiably be regarded as smallholdings, the 
planners never regarded this road in the same light as East 
Drive. Finally, the occupants of West Drive had to give way, 
although not everyone paid promptly. In fact, as one owner still 
didn’t pay, a lien was put on his property by the council, as was 
revealed years later, when it came to be sold. Needless to say, 
it had to be paid before the sale was completed. 

Chesterton Rural Council produced a list of dwellings declared 
‘unfit’ and negotiations took place to allow them to be replaced. 
In the case of some elderly residents, this would only occur 
when they had either died or moved. With others, loans and 
grants were needed. For example in July 1961 the demolition 
and burning of the old dwelling Rosedene was reported in the 
Caldecote News. This was replaced with a smart brick built 
bungalow. Other dwellings were adapted, expanded and 
modernised that way. Entries in the Caldecote News show this 
happening in the 1960s. 

When walking around the village there are some bungalows 
where alterations are very visible. Gradually though with notable 
exceptions such as Mr Rook’s dwelling, most of the signs of ’tin 
town housing’ largely disappeared. 

Highfields gained a boost when the school moved to its present 
site in 1963. 

In 1969, the shop and bungalow, now called Chilterns, was sold 
to Kenneth and Constance Gutteridge. In 1973, a plan was 
proposed to move the Post Office into the bungalow. This took 
place. In 1976, when Mr and Mrs Nash bought Chilterns, land 
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was sold by them to Mr and Mrs Calcott. This was part of the 
strips (bought by Mrs Sparkes), which ran onto West Drive. 

Mr and Mrs Gutteridge sold another section of this land the 
same year to Alan Herbert William and Mrs Sheila Bailey, which 
became known as plot one on West Drive. They sold another 
parcel called plot three to Anthony Gardner. These houses are 
the ones numbered 23 and 25. Clearly, West Drive was under 
development. This is borne out by the fact that the next day 
Percy Bains signed an affidavit with regard to the road and its 
creator Henry Brake, which stated that it was a private road for 
the use of residents. He also stated that he had sold the last of 
the land strips around 1956. Looking along West Drive, the 
‘seventies’ houses are easily spotted. 



Highfields Road in the 1960s 
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Highfields Road in the 1970s after the old dwellings had been 
replaced (From the Cambridgeshire Collection) 
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Notices outside Mr Rook’s home 
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An old Caldecote house (From the Cambridgeshire Collection) 


The Third Wave 

In 1981, concerned about the falling number of pupils at the 
school, as well as the lack of cheap housing, the Parish Clerk, 
Mrs Johnson contacted the Council surveyor on behalf of the 
Parish Council with regard to the village plan. She wanted to 
know whether it could be amended. She was informed that the 
planning committee had decided that once the local plan 
exercises for the growth centre of Waterbeach, Milton and 
Sawston were completed the rest of the district including 
Caldecote would be included in an overall district plan. There 
were several reasons for this; saving costs and manpower, 
encouragement for this by the Department of the Environment 
and the fact that the Structure plan will allow growth in specific 
areas only. However, there would be specific policies for 
villages where special problems occur and this might cover 
Caldecote. By October, the Council learnt that the District Plan 
was not going to be produced, only the present County 
Structure plan would be adhered to, under which no 
development was possible. 
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Undeterred, in 1982, the Parish Council circulated a 
questionnaire around the village to see the response to 
expansion. Of 180 households, 113 replied, indicating that there 
were 245 adults living in the village with 86 school children and 
15 at pre-school age; 69 said yes to development, 44 said no, 
with the majority wanting smaller areas of development rather 
than one large one. To begin with, the size of expansion 
thought ideal was 130 houses. Thinking that there was more 
chance of a smaller development being acceptable, by 1984, 
the idea of around 45 houses of a mixed nature was being 
mooted. However, it would have to wait until the next major 
review of planning for any change to take place. 

In 1986, Maurice Wilkins, the chair of the Parish Council learnt 
that the draft proposals of the new plan included the building of 
a new village of between 3000 and 5000 people based at 
Highfields in Caldecote. South Cambridgeshire District Council 
had revealed the idea of a new village the year before but not its 
site. When the draft plan was revealed in August, Highfields 
was listed as a rural growth settlement of around 300 houses. 
The Parish Council supported this although matters such as the 
need for dualling the A428 and other considerations were not 
mentioned. By the time of the revised draft in 1987, Highfields 
was specifically indicated as a ‘rural growth village’ expecting 
development of around 400 houses. This led to various 
planning proposals being submitted even before the County 
Plan was adopted in 1989. The 1993 South Cambridgeshire 
Local Plan which followed contained several important policy 
items for Caldecote: all proposals for development in the area 
must include an extension to the school, the creation of a 
village green, provision of recreation areas and local shops and 
improvement to the junction with the A428. 

Once these were operational on 3 May 1995, the planning 
committee at South Cambridgeshire District Council considered 
the application submitted by Messrs. R. Taylor and J. Harrup 
(dated 17 August 1994). This sought outline planning 
permission for two blocks of houses on agricultural land. One 
was to the east of Highfields with access from Hall Drive, the 
second to the west of Highfields and south of the school. It also 
included a new access road to the industrial site on Bourn 
airfield. 
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The local Parish Councils voiced various concerns, not least 
about flooding and the Bourn Brook. Access for Childerley was 
another and the Highways Agency wanted alterations to the 
trunk road to improve access to the garage. Following 
discussions with the Department of Transport, the local 
Highway Authority and the Council, the applicants submitted 
amended plans, which included the provision of an island on 
the A428 and another south of the school. This revised 
application included a new access route from Highfields, which 
would involve demolishing the old village hall rather than 
making use of Hall Drive. 

There had been a problem here. While the owners of the land 
either side were well known, the true owner of Hall Drive was 
not. Revising the access was a simple way out of the problem. 
While the Caldecote Parish Council wanted various key points 
such as the matter of paths and access around the A428 Island 
clarified, they had no objection to the overall application, unlike 
Bourn who objected. With plans for 3000 houses at Monkfield 
Park, they felt any development at Cadecote should be severely 
limited. They also reiterated the other council’s concerns. 

With regard to flooding and sewerage, Anglian Water objected 
to the plan because of the limited capacity of the Bourn 
Sewerage Treatment plant with the proviso that the objections 
could be overcome on the completion of an agreement by the 
developer and Anglian water to phase the development. 
Surface water would run into Caldecote drain, an awarded 
watercourse. ( Created during enclosure with no known owner) 
Any works required to this would have to be met by the 
developer. Surface water from the development would need to 
go through a balancing reservoir with restricted outflow to 
prevent the increased chance of flooding. Likewise, Cambridge 
water stated that the developer would have to contribute to 
measures, which would ensure water would be available to 
Coton for onward transmission to Bourn. Here additional 
pumping capacity, a local reinforcement main and a new water 
tower would need to be installed. 

Other considerations included an extension to the school at a 
cost of around £775,000 for three extra classrooms, a school 
hall and staff accommodation. There would be additional 
expense in providing space for secondary education elsewhere. 
The archaeology department recommended that all three sites 
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in the plan be subject to a program of archaeological 
investigation at the expense of the developers. 

The Chief Environmental Health Officer was concerned about 
the proximity of the pig farms and Jason Farm Kennels; he 
objected on the grounds of potential complaints about the pig 
smell and noise from the dogs causing disturbance, unless this 
could be minimised. 

Many complaints came from the residents of Caldecote; 65 
letters had been received from them, 55 objecting to the 
development. 

Things had changed since the time when fears for the school’s 
continued existence and lack of cheap village housing had been 
the driving force behind the Parish Council’s first attempts at 
village expansion. The school had weathered the threats of 
closure and indeed this expansion would necessitate growth of 
the school. 

The view was that the development of Bourn rendered growth 
of Caldecote unnecessary. The main street through Old 
Caldecote could not cope with increased traffic due to it being 
narrow with bends, high sides and no paths; present flooding 
which would become worse and the fact that the A428 was 
overloaded were but some of the concerns. 

The fact that it was due to requests from the Caldecote Parish 
Council on behalf of the village that Caldecote became a rural 
growth village meant that growth would go ahead as per the 
Local Plan somewhere in the village. Permission, subject to 
revisions of the southern roundabout and the prior signing of a 
section 106 agreement with regard to the Village Green, hall 
and recreational provisions, was therefore granted. 

The development would involve the land of the village hall 
institute as well as that owned by various individuals. Whether 
all would be prepared to sell their land was an important 
consideration. The agent of Messrs Harrup and Taylor called a 
meeting with the village hall committee, to update them on 
developments. When he learnt that they had already received 
an offer from Banner Homes for their land he informed them 
that any developer would need at least £10 million to buy the 
land, cover the section 106 costs and fund the site 
infrastructure. The number of companies able to do this was 
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very limited. Various meetings then took place within the village 
to discuss the new village and school halls. 

A leaflet was circulated around the village and a notice put in 
the journal with regards to the new village hall proposal. By July 
1996, the main developer, Wilcon homes, took over the old 
village hall land. 

If anyone thought that house building would now begin they 
would have been mistaken. The problem was building density. 
The Village Plan envisaged no more than 400 new dwellings 
over the total area designated for development. This meant 
that on a pro rata arrangement, the area Wilcon wanted to 
develop should be limited to 284. South Cambridgeshire 
District Council therefore refused outline permission for 340 
dwellings on 7 January 1997 and a full application for 146 on 
the second site was denied, as it did not fulfil the requirements 
of the 1 993 brief. 

This was backed up by the Secretary of State and a High Court 
appeal went in favour of South Cambridgeshire District Council 
in 1998. Banner Homes submitted an outline application for 40 
dwellings on the land east of Highfields Road and Wilcon then 
submitted two applications one for outline on all of their 
property and the other for 106 dwellings south of the New 
Village site. The Caldecote Parish Council objected to them, as 
they did not conform to the local plan. Applications continued 
to be submitted and refused because they did not meet all the 
provisions the council required. While the number of dwellings 
was more acceptable, other details were not fully addressed. 

Finally, come the summer of 1999 work began on the A428 
Island. For most villagers whether they wanted expansion or not 
this was none too soon. Exiting the village in rush hour had 
increasing become both time consuming and dangerous 
especially if turning right towards Cambridge. 

By the autumn of 1999, it was announced that Wilcon was 
going to sell its land to the east of Highfields Road to another 
developer. Traffic calming measures such as mini-roundabouts 
and sleeping policemen were to be installed by the developers. 
Many residents of Old Caldecote had voiced concerns about 
the increase in traffic. This was seen as one solution. With 
hindsight, they have created more inconvenience and noise and 
not helped. The Parish Council made formal complaints to the 
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developer to improve them. Ironically, the two areas most 
needing speed control, around the school and through Old 
Caldecote received belated attention with the latter just having 
a speed restriction. 

With the section 106 at last signed, building could start. While 
construction of the new village hall had begun in 1998, the next 
was the area now around the village green, built by Wilcon. 
Bloor Housing took over the section where the old village hall 
stood and began building it in 2000. Banner Homes began their 
share on College Meadow. However, the building of Wilcon’s 
second phase was delayed by the discovery of the 
archaeological remains, which needed detailed excavation. In 
2001 , villagers could see the roundhouses and so on, which 
were revealed. This just left Mr Rook’s land. 

In autumn 2001 , work began at the school. The old mobile went 
and that September, a temporary one was placed on the far left 
of the playground. This stage of school expansion was 
completed in 2003 with a further extension beginning in 2006. 

Planning applications from the two pig farms in Highfields were 
submitted. The September 2000 journal announced the 
development of the Grafton Piggery by Ashwell. Amendments 
were required before they received the go ahead in 2003. The 
beginning of the Willows Estate on the other pig farm started in 
2004. By February 2005, the first stage was complete. An 
industrial estate was built on part of Carrara Farm. Smaller 
developments took place, such as the new houses along 
Bosserts Way in place of the old burnt dwelling, as well as 
some infilling thanks to a relaxation of planning rules. The 400- 
house target was reached, including a percentage of affordable 
houses such as those near the village hall. 

Despite the worries and problems to solve, such as flooding, 
the third wave of growth has been largely successful. 

The village shop and the Post Office were moved from 
Chilterns. They were put into what was once the garage next 
door. Now independent from the bungalow, this was sold to Dr 
Bal and Mrs Sue Abrol of Bar Hill. Mrs Nash had died suddenly 
and this could well have caused the sale. 

However after several robberies, including one where the safe 
was removed but later recovered, having been dumped by the 
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thieves and the last one by men wearing balaclavas with 
baseball bats, they closed up. We came across the robbery in 
the chapter on crime. The shop became Fry’s Scales. 

By this time, the garage had started to sell essential items such 
as milk. As part of the development agreement, a new shopping 
area was built near to the hall which has given the village both a 
general store and hairdressers. Fry’s moved from the old store, 
which has now been very successfully made into Uniplumb’s 
office. 

One opportunity, which came about with the village expansion 
was to name the new streets with titles reflecting the history of 
the village. For example, where the new development took 
place on the site of the Roundhouses and Roman remains, we 
have Mill Quorn, Roman Drift and Samian Way. 

In the next chapter, we will look at the land upon which the 
village is set. 



Flail Drive before Clare Drive was built 
(from the Cambridgeshire Collection) 
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A Look at the Geology and 
Wildlife of Caldecote 


Caldecote lies on what is known as the West Anglian Plain. This 
comprises flat or gently undulating land with managed 
hawthorn hedges and occasional ancient woodlands separated 
by areas of heavily cultivated land. The geology consists of 
Jurassic and Pleistocene deposits. These are rich in fossils. 
With such a heavy clay soil, ploughing was always difficult. The 
area was more suited to sheep farming and to trees. As we 
know, there are wooded areas around the village to this day. At 
one time, the village contained orchards. We have oral 
recollections of these and some ancient apple trees remain. 
There is a Site of Special Scientific Interest known as Caldecote 
Meadows. The notification records the area as follows: 

This is a herb-rich grassland of a calcareous loam type. It holds 
plant communities, which are of nationally restricted 
distribution. Meadows of this type were once widespread 
throughout Cambridgeshire but are now scarce in the county. 
The grassland holds a range of plants including salad burnet, 
quaking- grass, dropwort and cowslip. This variety of plants has 
been retained as a result of traditional management by grazing 
and hay cutting. 

We also have two County Wildlife Sites. They are Manor Farm 
Meadows and Jason Farm Grassland. These are areas rich in 
wildlife and are an essential part of creating a better-connected 
landscape of wildlife habitats. 

Today, we have badgers as well as foxes and deer in the area. 
Badgers have been found in the area near to the old A428 as 
well as in gardens along West Drive. In late spring, the sound of 
the cuckoo can normally be heard. So too can a woodpecker. 
The village was known for the peacocks that lived in the village. 
This is why we have them on our sign. We also have much 



smaller creatures of interest. Newts have been found in garden 
ponds as well as some of the old village ponds. Another insect, 
found around East Drive, are glow-worms. Jean and Jim Hyson 
reported on them. They have seen them around there for many 
years. In fact, ever since they moved to East Drive in 1986. 
Glow-worms are beetles. The males have wings and can fly 
while the females do not and are earth bound. They glow by 
chemiluminescence; the end of the abdomen being luminous. 
The Hysons used to keep records, which they sent to Robin 
Scagill of High Wycombe. He would send the details to a 
National Data Centre. How widespread they were around 
Caldecote is unknown. Their observations were limited to 
around Hall Drive, East Drive and the nearby bridle path. In the 
1980s, they could be seen to the southeast of the old wooden 
village hall. They were also seen near the social club and on the 
north side of Hall Drive hedge. Gradually, over the years, they 
migrated to the east end of Hall Drive and then down East Drive 
to the southern end. Walking back from the social club on a 
balmy evening around eleven, one might count over forty of 
them. 

By 2008 this number had dropped. One would have been lucky 
to have seen eight. Glow-worms do not like lights. It also seems 
best not to talk near them. They can turn their lights off in about 
half a minute. It could be that the development of East Drive 
and the field to the west of numbers 4 to 10 has resulted in a 
decline. Another good spot to see them was along the bridle 
path between the end of East Drive and Highfields Road. It is 
hoped that the glow-worms continue to show their bright green 
light. It is a welcome sight on a summer evening. 

The following was the result of a glow-worm study in 2009. 
Glow-worms in East Drive 2009 

Usually, glow-worms are first seen at the end of May or early 
June. They seem to prefer warm balmy evenings. 

The beginning of June 2009 did not suit them. The first seen 
was on Saturday 13 June. The maximum temperature reached 
was 28°C and the lowest was overnight on 13-14 June. This 
was 12°C. 
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Apart from the occasional walk to Mr Simon Howes’ and to the 
bridle path running east to west, which yielded nothing, 
observations were confined to No.s 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12. In all 
cases except for ourselves, when the whole of the gardens 
were examined, observations were restricted to areas visible 
from East Drive. 


Date 

No seen 

Notes 

13 June 

1 

First seen this year 

24 June 

4 

At 23.20 to 23.25 BST 

27 June 

2 

Around 23.00 

29 June 

6 


30 June 

7 

Around 23.20 

1 July 

7 

Around 23.45 

4 July 

5 

23.45 

5 July 

4 


12 July 

1 


14 July 

3 

23.00 

17 July 

1 


19 July 

0 

Looked for, saw nothing 

20 July 

0 

Looked for, saw nothing 
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Climate 


We all know that the weather in recent years has been very 
unpredictable. However, Caldecote did not gain its name, ‘cold 
side’ for nothing. It has been subject to some very cold weather 
as Andrew Footman recalled. 

Cold Caldecote winters 

Caldecote has experienced some very vicious winters. In 1947, 
Andrew’s dad dug the village out. He lived in Barnell. This was 
the year that Andrew was born. His dad was a good trench 
digger. He had served in WWI digging trenches, so digging out 
the houses was no problem. Most of the other men in the 
village lacked the experience. 

In 1963, the ground froze to about a metre deep. The cold went 
on and on. It was so cold that people could not pick Brussel 
Sprouts off the stems. The temperature in Caldecote, although 
higher than the nearby land, was as cold as that in the arctic. 
Even the icicles had icicles. It was so cold that when icicles had 
formed, Andrew and his friends used them for sword fights. By 
then he was about to leave school. Even as late as March the 
ground was frozen. 

Andrew recalls that around this year his brother Jim, Keith 
Fletcher, Pete Asseph and Bob Collins walked along the A45, 
as the main road was then known, pulling up telephone lines 
from the snow. The snowdrifts were so high they were at 
telegraph pole height. The wind had blown the snow from the 
Childerley Estate fields into high drifts along the road. It was 
four months before the ground warmed up. It was so cold that 
there were ‘frozen dust whirlers’. These were whirling amounts 
of dry frozen dust blown by the wind. It was often foggy as well. 
Patches cropped up in the hollows along the way towards 
Bedford. When the sun rose, it warmed up the ice in these and 
created dense fog. Overnight it would re-freeze. Going through 
them was rather like walking through a glutinous pudding. 

Burning coal fires throughout the village and elsewhere only 
added to the fog. With little insulation and no central heating, a 
coal fire was the only means of heating. Andrew remembers his 
father saying that, that winter was colder than anything he had 
experienced before. As well as the 1947 winter, he had 
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experienced the cold of 1915 in the Belgian trenches. There it 
had been so cold that if on sentry duty and you did not move 
your feet they would freeze to the ground. 

In the 1980-81 winter, the ground again froze a metre deep as 
in 1 963, but this winter was not as long. 


Andrew recalled that his brother Tom remembers working on 
the land, trying to cut kale for the animals and the stems were 
so frozen, the sickle would just bounce off them. Sap would 
freeze in trees. He would cut trees down so that his dad could 
cut them up for firewood. He could hear the saw blade hitting 
ice. 

Thus, the extended periods of snow and cold weather we have 
experienced over the winters of 2011 and 2012 are nothing 
new. 

We have seen how the land around Caldecote was farmed in 
previous centuries. Now, having seen how the weather and the 
geology of the area have shaped Caldecote, in the next chapter 
we will see how the thread cultivated the land in the latter part 
of the twentieth century. 
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Farming in and around Caldecote 
from the Second Half of the 20th 
Century: The Thread is Fed 

We have already seen how the Second World War dramatically 
changed farming in Britain. Once the war was over many 
farmers feared that it would be a return to the bad old days 
before the war. Then cheap imports had competed with home 
produce and made it very difficult to farm profitably. With the 
country now bankrupt and the emphasis on maximising exports 
and minimalizing imports it was not a situation anyone at home 
wanted. 

Centralised wartime control had been very successful. The 
emphasis on efficiency and productivity had increased yields. 
The government decided to continue a similar policy in 
peacetime. In fact, they had little choice. Rationing had to be 
continued, becoming tougher than during the war. Bread, too, 
was rationed; this had not happened even during the worst time 
of the Battle of the Atlantic during the war. 

The 1947 Agricultural Act formalised this central control. The 
aims it stated were to maintain a stable and efficient agricultural 
industry capable of producing such part of the nation’s food as 
is in the national interest. It was also desirable to do so at the 
minimum price possible while providing an adequate income for 
farmers and their workers and a reasonable return on 
investments. 

In order to achieve this, guaranteed prices were given for eleven 
main products including meat from cattle and sheep, milk, 
eggs, barley, wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, sugar beet and wool. 

This meant that as the stringent wartime controls were lifted, 
there was an effective incentive to maintain maximum 
production. 
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Specialisation was often seen as the best way to achieve the 
aims of efficiency and productivity required. One of the first 
aims of the post-war government was to build up livestock 
numbers once more. Long-term, the wartime policy of heavily 
cutting back on the diversity of breeds was almost disastrous. 
The numbers of many ‘less productive’ breeds were 
substantially reduced and in consequence, their gene pool 
became very small. They are now regarded as rare breeds. At 
one time, a farmer might have had a general purpose cattle 
breed. This changed. This is why we still have so many rare 
breeds now. Through good stock management, there were 
breeds such as the Hereford, which was good for beef but not 
milk. Friesland cows were excellent milk producers but their 
shape made them poor for beef. Farmers who bred cattle at this 
time, tended to specialise in either dairy cattle or beef 
production. 

However, to increase numbers extra feed was needed. There 
was a drive for more productive grassland. The aim was to 
release a million acres for the production of barley and oats. 

In an area such as Caldecote, the soil is heavy clay and some 
local farmers did not see the widespread cultivation of wheat 
crops as ideal. Traditionally, much of the land had been 
meadowland, which had been ideal for sheep. Cattle were 
reared too, bred for both beef and milk. 

Specialisation with other products also took place. This was a 
development of a process that had begun during wartime. 
Chickens both for egg production and for meat were ideal to 
farm intensively. After the school had left Childerley Gate in 
1963, the old school buildings were bought by Mr and Mrs 
Maskell and became a chicken farm. Pigs were another animal 
that could be farmed in a similar way. Neither animal needed 
acres of open fields. 

Mrs Delia Reed bred White Breed pigs at the Carrara Pig Farm. 
They had a white marble pig at the front of the farm to 
advertise, though this, unfortunately, was stolen. Mr Thomas 
set up both Willow and Grafton Pig Farms. On his retirement, 
Mr and Mrs Fletcher took them over and continued the good 
work there. These farms aimed for quality. In fact, we know 
from local press reports how often their produce won prizes. 
For example, we find the following: 
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‘Mr Thomas of Grafton Pig Farm won first prize in the inter- 
counties bacon competition. There were around 1000 entries 
from each of the eight counties involved, however only seven 
ended in the final competition. His entry won with 99 points out 
of 1 00. The two judges, Dr Pomroy and Sir John Hammond who 
have been judging for over 45 years said that his fifth crossed 
Landrace carcass was the best they had ever seen. The prize 
was £75.’ 

This carcass then went on to win the ‘Champion of the Show’ 
cup at the Cambridge Christmas Fat stock Show held on 10 
December 1962. It was then bought by Mr Knibbs the local 
mobile butcher. 

During the week in which one carcass from each of the seven 
members of the eight country associations competing was 
selected, Mr Thomas had 15 excellent ones to choose from. 
These had been whittled down to four. In the opinion of the 
judges any of these four would have won. 

That year he also won the Cambridge and District Fat Stock 
Christmas Show with another champion carcass. This had been 
sired by the same boar as his almost perfect one. 

In 1 962 it was reported that Mr Thomas was in the final three 
for the Seemeal Challenge Bowl for the Eastern Area for the 
‘most regular delivery and best bacon pigs delivered to the 
bacon factory through FMC. ’ 

This was the Farmers’ Meat Company. The main destination for 
these pigs was the Dunmow Fitch Bacon Factory. 

The Landrace breed of pigs first arrived in Britain from Sweden 
in 1949. In 1955, the Howitt Report by the Advisory Committee 
on the development of pig production had realized their 
potential as a good breed for food production. Their meat was 
good and the sows produced large litters. The Board realized 
that it was with such breeds as Landrace, the Welsh and the 
Whites, which were bred at Carrarra Farm, that the future of 
pork production lay. It encouraged farmers to move to them. 
Unfortunately, this led to many old breeds becoming rare. 

Having served in the Merchant Navy during the war and for a 
while afterwards, Mr Thomas had dabbled in market gardening 
and poultry production. Raising pigs though seemed a better 
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option. He had moved to Caldecote from Devon to do so. From 
the same newspaper we learn that he began his pig farming 
here with two sows in 1953. He went in for bacon pigs because 
there was more scope for development with them. At the time, 
he reckoned Britain was only producing around 40% of its 
demand. 

At the time of these competitions, 60% of his pigs reached 
County Quality Standard which was the highest in the county. 
He was employing two full time staff and ran 80 sows. He had a 
contract to produce 780 bacon pigs. The report goes on to say 
that, Mr Thomas wanted to increase production to 1500 a year 
using a herd of a 100 sows. To enable him to do so, he bought 
the second farm along West Drive. The gestation period for pigs 
is around 114 days so, having two litters of between 8 and 12 a 
year is quite possible. 

He bought the foodstuffs for the pigs from the Eastern Counties 
Farmers Society. By 1962, he had been a member of this for 
four years. 

While the combined acreage of both farms was eleven acres, a 
later newspaper was able to report that the farm was supplying 
3000 pigs per year to the Farmers Meat Company. By this time, 
he had turned his business into a limited company and Mr 
Thomas’ wife and his young stockman Barry Fletcher became 
co-directors with him. 

By now, the farm was milling and mixing its own feed which 
saved money and also enabled the feed to be standardised. For 
every twenty-one hundredweight of feed, Mr Thomas expected 
to produce three bacon pigs. Working with the neighbouring 
farms, the organisation was supplied with all the straw it 
needed, while another neighbouring farm took his pig manure. 

Mr Thomas became Vice-Chairman of the Cambridgeshire 
Bacon Producers’ Association. This at the time had 50 
members, all of whom sold their pigs to the Farmers Meat 
Company. 

There were other changes in farming practices after the war, 
such as the increased use of machinery. This followed the 
changes begun during the war that linked in with the 
government’s aim to make farming more productive. The 
intention was to enable farms to operate with fewer staff. Not 
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only would tractors become more widespread but so would 
combine harvesters and all of the modern machinery we now 
associate with farming. 

Two technical changes encouraged this. One was the 
development of the Massey Ferguson system whereby ploughs 
and other equipment could simply be attached to a tractor and 
used. The other was the fact that diesel fuel for the equipment 
was not taxed. The fuel was dyed red so that if it was used by 
non-farmers, it could be spotted. 

For many farmers this was a ‘golden age’. 

There was a gradual change in government policy. The initial 
method of encouraging productivity through price support 
changed to subsidising capital investment, such as help with 
new buildings and so on. The problem now was that production 
had reached its sensible limit. The Commonwealth was 
complaining that they were having problems selling their 
produce in Britain and at home, large surpluses were being 
produced. 

The government began imposing quotas on farmers, with 
penalties for over production. This affected barley and pigs in 
1961 and eggs in 1963. Following requests from the Farmer’s 
Union to reconsider this plan of action, import controls for 
cereals and fat stock were introduced instead. This had the 
long-term effect of cutting governmental subsidy and passing 
the costs on to the consumer. The National Plan of 1965 aimed 
to release more staff from farming into other industries. 

The government was also encouraging the amalgamation of 
smaller farms into more profitable larger complexes. Realising 
that they were a special case, support for hill farmers increased. 

As a result of joining the Common Market, the expansion of 
agriculture was seen as more important than before. The import 
levy system already in place would continue. Arable farms 
especially became large. Fields became larger as hedges and 
boundaries disappeared. The enlarged fields were easier to 
handle with the ever-larger sized equipment, but were bad for 
wildlife. 

Unfortunately, this process could not continue. In time people 
realised that there were serious downsides to the way intensive 
farming worked. The widespread use of chemicals had a 
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devastating effect on wildlife. Some of the methods used were 
just not sustainable. The continuing surpluses led to the 
process of ‘Set Aside’, in which farmers were paid to take land 
out of cultivation permanently. The effect of diseases such as 
‘CJD’ (Creutzfeldt Jacob Disease) better known as ‘mad cow’ 
disease and foot and mouth disease had a devastating effect 
on the industry. Not only did they affect the farmers involved 
and their families, they also hit consumer confidence. To learn 
that the cause of mad cow disease was because cattle had 
been fed meal which was partly derived from other cows, 
horrified everyone. How could animal feed producers have 
thought that this form of cannibalism would be all right? What 
made the situation worse was the fact that the disease could be 
transmitted to humans. 

European countries immediately banned the import of British 
beef. The government swiftly brought in changes to the way 
cattle were fed and the age at which they were slaughtered for 
meat. 

It took years for consumer confidence to return. The move to 
organic farming and more traditional methods of animal 
husbandry were seen by many as the way ahead. Stricter 
controls on the movement of animals and the ‘passport system’ 
were introduced. This enabled livestock to be traced from 
where it was born right up to its slaughter. A further 
development was the use of centralised abattoirs rather than a 
number of smaller local ones. 

Another change that took place, was the way livestock was 
traded. Local cattle markets such as the ones in St Ives and 
Cambridge have gone. Lawrence Clarke recalled travelling with 
cattle to the Cambridge market with Leslie Clarke in the 1950s. 

The dramatic change in people’s diets and the way food is 
bought has had an impact on farming. After the war, food was 
purchased from high street butchers, greengrocers, bakers and 
general grocers. A milkman driving a milk float delivered milk in 
glass bottles to the front door. Much of the fresh produce was 
seasonal and the choice limited. An increase in the number of 
people taking advantage of foreign travel meant that the 
population tasted different foods, not easily grown in Britain. 

The growth of supermarkets changed the whole balance of 
purchasing power for food. They began to offer a wider 
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selection of produce, which was not seasonal. The sheer 
quantity they were purchasing enabled the supermarkets to 
dictate how much they would pay for produce. The British 
farmer saw his profits shrink. Milk has been a classic case in 
point. As milk was deregulated, the days of the milk delivery 
died and it became much cheaper to buy from the supermarket 
than to have it delivered. It reached the point where farmers 
were receiving less money for the product than the cost of 
production. 

However, the consumer did not always benefit. Even before the 
beginning of the new Millennium, diversification became the 
watchword for farmers. Thanks to the imposition of very strict 
controls, confidence in beef had been restored, but again the 
profit margin for farmers was very narrow. Many doubted 
whether it was worth continuing. Many did not. While 
governments supported the raising of cattle and sheep, the pig 
farmer did not receive the same support. There were several 
reasons for this. Apart from the fact that pig production was 
already high, efficient and profitable, there was also the long 
tradition of importing bacon from Denmark. By the 1960s, 
Danish bacon consumption was being encouraged by TV 
advertising. 

The changing attitudes of both the general public and farmers 
alike to all things involving the countryside have brought about 
great changes. As farmers no longer had a guaranteed income 
from their traditional produce, they looked to different ones. 
Arable farmers changed crops. They began producing 
rapeseed. When in flower, it lights up the fields around the 
village where it is grown. 

In Caldecote, farmers considered their options. Carrara Farm 
diversified as others had done in many villages and developed a 
business park. 

The value of land, especially for building, had shot up in value. 
Given the poorer type of agricultural land around the village and 
the pressure for more housing, selling land for building was very 
attractive. This of course occurred when the land was sold for 
the Wilcon and Blair developments. The Fletchers retired and 
sold their two farms, which have become Grafton Way and the 
Willows. 
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While arable crops are still grown around the village and some 
meadowland remains, seeing livestock in the fields has become 
a rarity. Yet it seems only a few years ago when cattle grazed 
on the field by the barns at Highfields Farm, clearly visible from 
the road. In the early 1990s, cattle could also have been seen 
on the field along Highfields, near to the drove leading to 
Highfields Farm. 

Farming has always been a potentially dangerous occupation. 
This is especially true when dealing with large livestock, 
especially before the invention of the handling equipment used 
today such as the crusher. This is used to control animals that 
are being examined or treated by a vet. The following incident 
clearly illustrates this. 

One villager has recalled what happened one year when, as a 
schoolboy, he worked during the summer holidays helping 
prepare the feed at the pig farms along West Drive. The pigs 
which were born at the farm nearest to the present school 
(Grafton Farm) were driven along West Drive to Willow Farm 
before they were taken away to be slaughtered. He remembers 
helping to drive some forty or fifty pigs along the road. There 
would be only three or four people guiding them. Anyone who 
has met adult pigs will know that they are far from gentle and 
are big animals, not easy to control. 

On this occasion, the pigs came racing down the farmyard and 
at the end, they should have turned right. He was at the end on 
his own to try to make certain they did and not head for the 
main road. As they came racing along, there were two or three 
who would not turn. One in particular came rushing along. The 
boy thought that he would not turn and would end up on the 
road. With some two hundred pounds of pig heading towards 
him, he did not know what to do. The nearest thing to him was 
a shovel. He picked it up and hit the pig on the head to deter it. 
Rather than moving out of the way to the right, it keeled over. 

‘Oh no!’ he thought. ‘I have killed it.’ Fortunately, Sid Thomas, 
the owner was not there at the time. The person the young 
villager knew who worked there full time was Frances Taylor. 
He called out to him. ‘Frank, Frank. I have killed a pig, killed a 
pig. What are we going to do? What are we going to do?’ Not 
surprisingly, he was in a state. Pigs were valuable then. 
Anyway, Frank came down and examined the pig. ‘It still feels 
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warm,’ he said. ‘Well it would do.’ The lad replied, after all it had 
only just collapsed. The pig twitched a bit and then staggered 
back onto its legs. They drove the pigs up to the other farm. 
This was formerly where the small housing estate called the 
Willows is now; it took the name of the farm. 

Next day the villager learnt that the pig had died overnight! The 
vet was called in and an autopsy was held. The vet reported 
that the pig had died of a heart attack. So the villager was 
lucky. 

He recalls taking his children to show them these farms after 
they had closed but before they were demolished. He found it 
quite eerie. By the time they closed, the farms had become 
quite run down. The price of pork and bacon meant that it cost 
more to produce it than the pigs could be sold for. 

Ironically, Caldecote was ahead of its time in one recent 
development now being seen nationally. That is, in the growth 
of smallholdings and allotments. As we have seen elsewhere in 
the village history. Highfields grew up as a cluster of 
smallholdings serving both the village and the surrounding area. 
The shop selling local produce was akin to the Farmers’ 
Markets of today. However, this was due more to necessity 
rather than an ideal of going back to nature and living the ‘good 
life’. 

As Highfields grew and the buildings we can see now replaced 
the old dwellings, the smallholdings were given over to housing. 
Tastes changed. It was no longer an essential to grow one’s 
own food. Vegetable plots became flower-beds. Highfields 
even had its own nursery. From its catalogue we can see that it 
supplied bedding plants and hardy perennials suited to the 
area. It also specialised in plants for ponds and the areas 
around them. At one time, the nursery was run by Philip 
Swindells; the catalogue was published, with detailed 
illustrations by Robert Swindells (See the chapter on keeping 
the village informed). 

There was another reason for smallholdings to go. This was 
official intervention. We have seen that in the National Plan the 
aim was for small farms to be amalgamated. This aim also 
applied to smallholdings. As early as 1950, a group of 
Caldecote smallholders who became known as the 12 Men of 
Caldecote had a fight on their hands. This was over a plan for 
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their land to be compulsorily taken over under the 1947 
Agricultural Act to create one unit. They had decided to resist 
this at a meeting of the Cambridgeshire United Smallholders 
Defence Association, held in the Village Hall on 17th 
September. This organisation had around 100 members from 
Caldecote, Hardwick and Arrington. 

On 30th September they fenced off the 40 acres of land that 
they held in an attempt to prevent the land from being taken 
over. They had leased the land from the Agricultural Executive 
Committee. This organisation had taken over the land during 
the war and farmed it. They had received notices that their 
tenancies were to be terminated. 

On 4th October, they held a protest meeting at the Childerley 
Gate School where the county MP Gerald Howard was present. 

Another meeting followed on Saturday afternoon, 12th 
November, in the Guildhall in Cambridge. Six local MPs 
attended. Frank Bendon, who was one of the twelve, spoke. He 
disagreed with the accusation that had been levied against the 
group to the effect that they had not farmed the land properly. 
With regard to a statement that the benefits that the men of 
Caldecote had enjoyed, was due to the work of the expert 
previous farming of the War Agricultural Committee, he 
declared: 

‘The Committee had six white straw crops from the land, 
undersown twice with clover, with not an atom of natural humus 
put in, only artificials. ’ 

He also mentioned the fact that, although water had been taken 
to Caldecote, the Twelve Men had been denied a supply in the 
area in which they lived. 

By April 1951, the County Agricultural Executive Committee, 
which held the land following the requisition, informed the 
Twelve Men that they would have their land back and that it 
would be returned by Michaelmas. 

They also announced that other land under their control in the 
Caldecote-Hardwick area would be derequisitioned at the same 
time. The final pieces of land that they controlled there were 
relinquished in 1952. 
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One member of the group was Captain Hudson. In his interview 
with the press about this result, he announced that they wanted 
to start a dairy herd. They were planning to spend £500 so that 
they would have a water supply to their holdings. The idea of 
having a co-operative in which the smallholders could join 
together was a good one. We have seen that these work really 
well in other places. Unfortunately, this one never really came to 
anything and each smallholder ended up going his or her own 
way. 

As the 20th century progressed, agriculture ceased to be the 
prime industry in the area. In the next chapter, we will see 
something of the other means of employment. 



Joseph Butler-Clarke and his wife Kate at Manor Farm 
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Aerial view across Manor Farm in the 1950s 
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Aerial view of Rectory Farm before the name changed to 
College Farm - the barn still in traditional use 
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Ploughing with two heavy horses - note the birds 



Willow Farm before development, October 2007 
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Caldecote farms from Toft Road, February 2007 
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Farm buildings behind Mr Rook’s home - visible from East 

Drive 



The Barns by the Manor House, Caldecote 
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Caldecote Businesses in Kelly's 
Directory 


Produced in the days before Yellow Pages and the internet, 
Kelly’s Commercial Directory is today a valuable resource for 
the local historian. Its purpose was to provide both a directory 
and gazetteer of places and businesses in a specific area. 
Frequently updated, the information contained therein could be 
relied upon for a reasonable degree of accuracy. Although its 
purpose was to provide a list of businesses of all kinds in urban 
areas such as Cambridge, it was also a source of information 
about outlying districts, listing farms and land-holdings, as well 
as reporting key facts such as summaries and extracts from 
Census returns and details about public services. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, Caldecote was a small 
agricultural community. The freehold land - 915 acres in all - 
was owned mainly by Clare and Christ’s Colleges; just a small 
amount of farmland was in the ownership of private individuals. 
The censuses of 1881, 1891 and 1901 reveal a resident 
population of 118, 92 and 105 individuals respectively, 
suggesting that there was a certain amount of population 
movement in and out of the village. Such movement was 
probably dictated by the availability of farm work, both in the 
village and elsewhere. By 1904, the area encompassed by the 
village had grown to 948 acres and by the time of the 1911 
census the population had grown to 160, indicating that land 
use was beginning to intensify and that the increased acreage 
was able to support more people. 

Between 1883 and 1916, each edition of Kelly’s Commercial 
Directory was able to name between three and five working 
farmers in the village, although the directories do not always 
distinguish between land owning and tenant farmers. However, 
both James Westrop and Joseph Clarke are identified as 
landowners at different times. The names of James Barnes, 



John Chapman, James Poole, James Brown, William James 
Green, Firman Levett, and George Radford recur, while Francis 
Barnes is listed as a cow-keeper, which implies a degree of 
diversification in land usage. Kelly’s Directory also consistently 
gives the main arable products of the land as wheat, barley and 
beans, the cultivation of which seems to be best suited to the 
heavy clay soil. 

Throughout this period the village was the possessor of a public 
house, The Fox, the management of which was in the hands of 
William Badcock. The 1916 Directory lists Harriet Badcock as 
the landlady. In 1883, a Miss Elizabeth Poole is listed as a 
shopkeeper in the village, although it is many years before a 
shop is mentioned again and goods and provisions needed by 
villagers were often brought in by travelling salespeople using 
horses and carts. 

A railway line, operated by the London and North Western 
Railway Company was opened in 1862 and ran between 
Bedford and Cambridge, passing through the Bourn valley 
close to the church of St Michael and All Angels at the southern 
end of the settlement. There were stations at Lords Bridge and 
at Longstowe, next to the Old North Road, where the remains 
of station platforms and buildings may still be seen, although 
now adapted to other uses. A siding between Toft and Kingston 
was accessible for goods trains to load and unload sugar beet 
and hay. There was no station serving Caldecote. The line, 
latterly operated by British Rail, survived the Beeching cuts of 
1963, only to close at the end of 1967, when all services were 
withdrawn. 

With such limited facilities in the village, the need for transport, 
for both goods and people, was met by local carriers using 
horse-drawn wagons. In 1883, Aaron Badcock provided a 
carrier service to Cambridge on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
while William Badcock (probably not the same William who was 
the landlord of The Fox), provided an additional service on 
Saturdays. By 1904, William Badcock was still providing his 
Saturday service to The Pickerel Inn on Magdalene Street, while 
Benjamin Sparks called at The Cardinal’s Cap in Guildhall Place 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. It was not until around 1922 
that a motorised omnibus provided a regular Wednesday and 
Saturday service to Cambridge. Whether travelling by horse and 
wagon or by omnibus, the passengers would have endured a 
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rough ride. The main road through the village was not made up 
until 1932. 

Initially, communications were also very limited, although these 
improved as time went on. In 1883, letters were sent via 
Cambridge, but there was no post box in the village and for 
urgent messages, the nearest telegraph office was at Caxton. 
By 1892, letters could be collected from Toft and there was 
now a telegraph office in Bourn. In 1904, there was a once-daily 
collection of letters from Caldecote although the telegraph 
office was still in Bourn. By 1916, the postal service had 
improved considerably, with two post boxes, each with two 
collections (although from one box this was on Mondays to 
Fridays only). It was not until 1931 that a post office was 
established in Caldecote, and only in the following year that a 
telephone was installed and a telegraph office opened within 
the post office. 

The children of the village had to travel for their education. With 
no school in the village, the Directory notes that, in 1892 
children had to travel to Bourn. By 1904 (and still in 1916) 
children were attending school at Toft. 

Kelly’s Commercial Directory is primarily a list of tradespeople. 
Beyond farmers and publicans, there were no tradesmen or 
businesses listed for the village before 1916, when Caldecote 
acquired a cabinet-maker (Charles Carter) and a coal merchant. 
In 1904 Arthur Bossert, after whom Bossert’s Way is named, is 
listed as a consulting engineer, although his work would have 
taken him beyond Caldecote. By 1916, Arthur Bossert is listed 
as a private resident, but a notable one to be so mentioned. 

The second quarter of the twentieth century was to see 
considerable development in the village, but amenities were still 
limited, with piped water not arriving until 1946, despite the fact 
that the wells on which the villagers relied for their water could 
dry up in a drought, such as happened in 1934. Electric lighting 
was not installed until 1952, after much prevarication dating 
back to 1934. The first street lights were provided in 1953. 

Despite the lack of infrastructure, communications improved 
and commercial and agricultural activity increased substantially 
in the years before the Second World War in comparison with 
the years leading up to the Great War. There was now a daily 
omnibus service to Cambridge. The village’s first public 
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telephone was installed in 1937 and Kelly’s Directory for that 
year lists among its trade entries: 

• A carrier (Henry T abony). 

• A grocer (Mrs Emma Sparks). 

• A shop and post office run by Mrs Alice Harrop. 

• The Fox, the long established public house now kept by 
Joseph Badcock. 

• A scrap iron dealer (Esau Carman) 

• A motor engineer, cycle dealer and garage owner, 
William Bird. 

• A nurseryman, Antonius Lasance 

• Two market gardeners, Edward Sawkins and James 
Watts. 

• Five small-holders, Leslie Gordon, William Palmer, 
Charles Ritter, Ellis Rowell and Bert Sayce. 

• Seven poultry farmers, Bruce Barnes, George Burden, 
Albert Cobley, John Coulton, Ernest Garner, William 
Monk and Henry Wilson. 

• And last, but by no means least, five farmers, Archie 
Clarke, Joseph Clarke, Lewis Harrup, William Rayner 
and Mrs Ivy Wells. 

Between 1883 and 1937, much had changed in the village, and 
there were still more changes to come. As the war came to 
Caldecote and Caldecote went to war, the village remained 
through all that time, and even to the present day, an 
agricultural community centred on farming and the production 
of food. Many of the family names listed in the earliest editions 
of Kelly’s Commercial Directory appear repeatedly, but with an 
influx of newcomers in the nineteen thirties, new names appear, 
bringing with them new skills and new trades. 

Many of the names mentioned here will crop up again 
throughout this book in various contexts. The people and the 
families are life-blood of any community. The book of Caldecote 
is as much about the people as it is about the village itself. 
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Caldecote transport company 



White’s delivery van 
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Sketch of an old Pulman railway carriage of the kind used as 

part of the shop 
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The shop has now taken over the garage, there are bungalows 
beyond and the expanded Chiltons is now called ‘Larkrise’ 
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The old shop occupied by Uniplumb 
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Village Families - The Badcocks, the 
Farringtons and the Radfords 

Every old and established village has family names that go back 
many generations. Caldecote is no exception. From the church 
records, we have the Carter family from at least 1721, when 
Rolf Carter married. We have the Farrington family from the 
burial of William in 1614, the Westnutt family from Elizabeth 
being baptised in 1768, and the Badcock family from 1799 
when Aaron married. We have come across several members of 
the Westnutt family in this book, as well as the Badcock family. 
However, we have the family tree of the latter. We can see in 
this how families become interconnected over the generations. 

The first record we have is of James Badcock (b. 1754) who 
married Martha. They had eight children born between 1771 
and 1782. One of the children was Aaron Badcock (1774 - 
1828). He married Ann Lovett and they had five children, born 
between 1802 and 1814. 

The youngest of Aaron and Ann’s children was also called 
Aaron, born in 1814. He married a Mary Ann Barnard from 
Haslingfield. Aaron and Mary Ann had nine children, born 
between 1827 and 1856, including Aaron, born in 1840 and 
married to Rachel, and William, born 1843 who married Harriet 
Farrington (born 1844). 

Another of Aaron and Ann’s sons was called Moses (born 
1808). He married Lydia, from Comberton, and they had seven 
children, born between 1829 and 1848, including William (1829 
-1912) who married Elizabeth (Betsy) Farrington. 

The next generations were just as prolific, and marriages took 
place between the Badcock offspring and other local families, 
including the Farringtons and the Radfords mentioned above. In 
one instance, two brothers and a sister from the Radford family 
married two sisters and a brother from the Badcocks. 

According to the Tithe map, we know that in 1851 Josiah 
Farrington tenanted the Fox Public House. The Farringtons and 
the Badcocks lived cheek by jowl in the village of Caldecote, 
while the Radfords occupied land to the south, down the valley 
towards Bourn Brook and opposite the church. 
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Moving into the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
we have information from the Kelly’s Business Directories 
regarding the family’s business activities. However, the picture 
becomes more confusing, as there are now three William 
Badcocks, who could all be living in or near the village at the 
same time. 

There is William Badcock, born 1843, the son of Aaron, born 
1814. This William was married to Harriet Farrington. 

Another William Badcock (1829 - 1912) was the son of Moses 
(b. 1808). This William was married to Elizabeth (Betsy) 
Farrington. 

A third William Badcock (born 1866) was the son of Ephraim 
(born 1834), and the grandson of Moses (born 1808). This 
William married a cousin, Ada Ellen Badcock. 

By the late 1800s, The Fox was occupied by William Badcock. 
This may be the William who was born in 1843, because by 
1916 the landlady of the Fox was Harriet Badcock (nee 
Farrington) and in 1937, The Fox was occupied by Joseph 
Badcock (born 1878), who is assumed to be the son of William 
(born 1843) and Harriet, and the grandson of Aaron (born 1814). 
Joseph’s wife ran the pub, while Joseph farmed. Joe was also a 
bell ringer at the church, together with Sam Farrington. The 
church had three bells, and after Sam died, Joe carried on 
alone, ringing all three bells, with a rope in each hand and 
another looped around his foot. 

Kelly’s Directory of 1883 records a twice-weekly courier service 
to Cambridge run by Aaron Badcock. This might be Aaron (born 
1840), the son of Aaron (born 1814) and Mary Ann, and the 
grandson of Aaron Badcock (1 774 - 1 828). 

A second courier service to the Pickerel Inn, Magdalene Street, 
Cambridge operated on Saturdays and was run by William 
Badcock. This is recorded as late as 1904, and the William 
referred to might be the youngest of the three mentioned 
above. 

The images on the following pages show the 
Badcock/Farrington/Radford family tree. 
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Family tree - Sheet 1 
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Family tree - Sheet 2 
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Family tree - Sheet 3 
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Family tree - Sheet 4 
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Family tree - Sheet 6 
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Family tree - Sheet 7 
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The Thread on the Move 

Transportation and Getting About in 
Caldecote 

Ancient trackways 

With the absence of a navigable river in our vicinity, the only 
way to travel was on foot. We know from archaeological 
evidence that an ancient track ran along the ridge from 
Cambridge to St Neots, at the north end of the village. Digs 
undertaken prior to the duelling of the A428 found the presence 
of an Iron Age settlement along the route near Hardwick. When 
the Romans came, they adopted this route. Roman remains 
have been discovered in Caldecote and Bourn Airfield. A 
Roman coin was found at Childerley Gate in the nineteenth 
century, and a Roman farm between Caldecote and Bourn. 

What is now the main route through the village is clearly an 
ancient one, but how old is not clear. Bronze Age items have 
been found near Clare Farm, including evidence of smelting. 
The nineteenth-century enclosure survey maps show a number 
of lanes and tracks. We know that the lane running alongside 
the church towards the farms, along what we know as Main 
Street, is an ancient one known as Strympole Way from 
Mediaeval times. 

It is no accident that the Blue Lion pub in Hardwick and the 
house that was once the Fox pub in Caldecote were built 
beside the bridleway that existed between the two villages. The 
footpath heading from the Fox towards Bourn is no longer 
visible. Other footpaths have been lost as well. The north-south 
path that runs along Hardwick Wood once led as far as the old 
St Neots Road, but now peters out before it reaches the road. 

In the eighteenth century, the quality of the main roads 
throughout England improved greatly with the coming of the 
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‘turnpike’ road. These were funded and improved by 
subscription, or toll charges. A stagecoach service ran from 
Oxford to Cambridge along the St Neots Road. The tollhouse 
was by this road near the junction to what is now Highfields 
Road and near the route to Childerley. 







Entrance to the Childerley estate once the island is in place. 
Note the rose covered house mentioned in conjunction with 

Doctor’s visits 
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Altering Highfields Road 


Altering Highfields Road 
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Highfields Road in July 201 1 , complete with speed hump and 
bus shelter built for a non-existent route - used instead as a 
meeting place for local teenagers 
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The coming of the railway age 

It is difficult today to think of Caldecote having been served by 
a railway, but it was. The track is still clearly visible, running 
east-west along the southern edge of the village, just north of 
the B1046. This was the railway that ran between the two 
university towns of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The first proposal for such a line was made in the 1840s. The 
great railway pioneer Robert Stephenson surveyed the route. A 
line from Bedford to Bletchley was built. Later a section was 
built between Sandy and Potton. In the 1850s, William Henry 
Whitbread formed the Bedford, Potton, and Cambridge Railway 
Company, with the aim of getting parliamentary agreement to 
build this section of the line. The scheme was complicated by 
rivalry between two other, bigger companies. The Great 
Northern Railway planned that their London to York line would 
have a branch to Bedford via Sandy. The Eastern Counties 
Railway, owned by the notorious hustler George Hudson, 
wanted to disrupt that idea. Despite this problem, the Bedford 
to Cambridge Railway Act was passed in 1860. In order to gain 
support for this bill, the proposers agreed to support the 
building of a line between Shepreth and Shelford by the Great 
Northern Railway and a link between this and their own line. 
This would have joined at what became Lords Bridge. As it 
happened this link never materialised. 

Work began in 1861. From Cambridge Station, a spur curved 
around the southern edge of Trumpington and Byron’s Pool at 
Grantchester and headed westward. When one looks at the 
path of the railway, and at the location of stations, one may be 
puzzled by the logic of it. This puzzle applies to the building of 
many railways in Victorian times. Railways were not built on the 
assumption of large numbers of people commuting daily, and 
needing a station near their homes. Journeys would be more 
occasional, over longish distances, and especially made by the 
well-to-do. Small villages did not justify a station of their own, 
so sometimes the station was built between villages, to serve 
two or more. Much of the railway’s business was expected to 
be for the transport of goods. Stations and halts were 
sometimes built to serve large estates. A station was built at 
Lords Bridge for the use of Lord Oxford. Furthermore, there 
could be local objections to having a railway line too close to a 
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settlement. Just as today, people want a by-pass or motorway, 
but not too close to their patch. Gamlingay station was built a 
mile from that village due to similar objections. The next station 
towards Cambridge was built at the Old North Road (now the 
A1 198), rather than in the nearby village of Longstowe, so that it 
could interchange with the turnpike road. 

Caldecote, Bourn, Kingston, Toft, and the Gransdens did not 
merit a station, and the nearest were those at Longstowe and 
Lords Bridge. However, in 1911 a goods siding was opened at 
Toft. It was called the Toft and Kingston Siding. A weighbridge 
was installed, with a hut for the instrumentation. Local farmers 
would bring their produce by horse and cart and load it onto 
wagons. Coal arrived and could be bought from here. The 
siding also handled a good deal of sugar beet and hay. During 
the Second World War, it was used for unloading materials for 
Bourn Airfield. The Toft Siding closed in 1952. 

Before it had even run any trains, the Bedford, Potton, and 
Cambridge Company was taken over by the London and North 
Western Railway in 1865. This company ran five trains each 
way a day, Mondays to Saturdays, and one on Sundays. Until 
the first decade of the twentieth century, Cambridge University 
imposed severe restrictions on its students travelling by train on 
Sundays. Diesel-electric trains were first run on the line in 1938. 
They were discontinued in wartime and renewed later. 

The end of the line 

In the early 1960s, the national rail network was decimated 
when Dr Beeching recommended the mass closure of lines. In 
fact, the local line survived Beeching’s cuts, because it was 
thought that an east-west route might be needed to serve the 
coastal ports of Felixstowe and Harwich. But British Rail closed 
the line anyway, on the last day of 1967. With the later 
development of Felixstowe as a container port (and its present 
day consequences for the A14), this now seems short-sighted. 

Today, four miles of the old track, at Lords Bridge, south of 
Barton and Comberton, is used by the University’s Radio 
Astronomy Observatory’s travelling telescope: a series of radio 
receiving dishes, which listen for distant radio signals from the 
universe. Pulsars were discovered here in the 1960s, for which 
their discoverer gained a Nobel Prize. 
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Site of the old railway track (2007) 



The old railway track (2007) 
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Removing the old railway bridge, 13th August 2007 
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The old railway bridge now replaced, 18th August 2007 


Until 2007, the old railway bridge at the south end of Caldecote 
still survived. But, being no longer safe, the bridge was 
collapsed and the road lowered. A strip of track alongside the 
Bourn-Toft road, from Bourn to Caldecote, is still available for 
walking. Old North Road Station near Longstowe is today a 
private house, though the owners keep a short strip of track 
where the platform was. As you can see from the photographs, 
the route beyond the road bridge is still fairly visible. 

The motor bus 

With the arrival of motorised transport in the twentieth century, 
the main roads needed better surfacing. In the chapter that 
gives Ellis Rowell’s account of his memories, he describes how 
a horse-drawn tar boiler was used for surfacing Main Street and 
what is now called Highfields Road. However, the side roads 
were not so fortunate. West Drive, which was known as Estate 
Road, was grass covered and in bad weather was difficult to 
use. As late as the 1970s, it was still in a terrible state, full of 
water filled pot holes in the winter. There had been a long 
running argument between those who lived there and 
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Chesterton Rural District Council over its adoption by the 
council. By this stage, this was South Cambridgeshire District 
Council. As we can see from the section on housing, the 
council wanted the occupants to pay towards making the road 
up to standard. In 1976, Mr Stapleton, who lived at Aston Villa 
along West Drive, signed an affidavit to help in this dispute. In it 
he stated that, he had lived along the road for forty-eight years 
and that Henry Brake (who had owned the land called West 
Highfields and had sold it off in strips, the last in 1956) had 
created the thirty-six foot wide roadway as a right of way for the 
use of the occupiers. This included a four hundred foot long 
access road to the main street of Caldecote. 

Eventually an agreement was reached and the road we know 
today was built. Those living along the road at the time had to 
pay towards the costs. The development of East and West 
Drives is covered in the section on housing. 

Bosserts Way has continued to be a private road and has not 
been adopted by the council, hence a lack of lighting along it. 
Again, although tarmacked, the road is not considered to be up 
to the required standard, and were the residents to want it 
taken over by the council, no doubt they would be expected to 
pay some of the costs. 

Before the 1950s, cars were a luxury item, and buses were 
important. Whippet coaches ran a service on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays to Cambridge. It started at Merton Arms Yard in 
Cambridge and went along the St Neots Road to Hardwick, 
then to Toft and Caldecote and back to Cambridge. Before the 
War, these buses were single decked and had a roof rack with 
solid sides for luggage. The conductor, Mr Mather, would climb 
up the steps at the back and passengers would hand him their 
bags. When the bus stopped, which was anywhere a passenger 
wanted, Mr Mather would climb up to the rack to fetch things 
down. There was also a service from Cambridge to St Ives via 
Papworth, and another from Cambridge to Bedford via St 
Neots. 

For several years, the school PTA and the Community 
Association operated a mini-bus once a fortnight, to the Tesco 
supermarket at Bar Hill. This lasted until 1996, when the mini- 
bus was sold. In 1 990, the fare was 80p. 
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CALDECOTE 

FOOTPATHS 

BRIDLEWAYS 


KEY 

— — — — Footpath 
Bridleway 

H H | | Alignment of A428 Bypass 


NOTES 

1. BW2 was previously called Bourn Way (Drift). 

2. BW3 was previously called Cambridge Way 
and became Port Way at the Parish boundary. 

3. BW4 was previously called Cambridge Lane 

and extended northwards to Cambridge Way (BW3). 

4. BW4, on its northern leg leading to BW3, was 
referred to as Harcamlow Way or Wimpole Way. 


Map showing footpaths and bridleways around Caldecote 
(Phillip Balderstone 2010) 
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By-passed 

One of the conditions imposed on the developers when the 
major new housing developments took place in the 1990s was 
the creation of a roundabout to replace the T-junction at the 
north end of the village. The alterations cost £800,000, but 
greatly eased access. The creation of Cambourne, three miles 
to the west, made traffic on the A428 much heavier. In 2007, a 
new dual carriageway was built for the A428 just north of the 
existing road. As this does not have direct access to the village 
but uses what was the old A428 St Neots Road, the village 
became quieter. Today however the village growth has made 
Highfield Road quite a busy thoroughfare. 



Map showing the route of the old railway 
to the south of the village 
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^amtsridge to St Neots Toll Road 
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Memories: Caldecote as Seen 
Through the Eyes of its Current 
and Past Residents 

During the writing of this book, many people have contributed 
their thoughts, memories, documents and photographs. These 
memories have been invaluable in the preparation of the book 
and the members of Caldecote Local History Group would like 
to express our thanks to all of those who have given up their 
time to contribute to this project. 

This memoir draws upon the personal recollections of Mrs 
Margaret Adams, Raymond Badcock, Caroline Beckitt, Janet 
and Barry Fletcher, Mrs Grace Swindells, Linda White and 
Hazel Swindells, Joy and John ‘Chick’ Freed, Andrew Footman, 
Toney Toler, Sir John Poulson, Charlie Richmond, Peter Rowell, 
Carol Wood, the late Lawrence Clarke and the late Ted 
Devonish. 

This chapter is intended to capture the essence of some of the 
many interviews that the people of Caldecote and Highfields 
Caldecote have so generously given us. Not all recollections are 
attributed by name, but we thank everybody who shared their 
memories with us. 


Housing 

Caldecote, especially at the Highfields end, did not earn its 
nickname of Tin Town’ for nothing. In the early part of the 
twentieth century, land was freely available for the building of 
homes and the cultivation of smallholdings. Peter Rowell arrived 
in the village in 1929, a babe in arms. After living in a cottage 
near the Fox Public House for a few years, his father built a new 
home for the family, consisting of a timber frame dwelling, clad 
with weatherboarding and topped by a roof of corrugated steel. 
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The house was raised up to allow cats to get underneath to 
catch the rats that would otherwise infest the house. 

The late Ted Devonish came to the village in 1931 on a horse- 
drawn wagon. He describes how his family “turned off the main 
A45 highway, down a cart track, just two stone paths for the 
wheels to run on and grass in the middle for the horse to walk 
on. Travelling approximately half a mile we halted outside a 
bungalow clad with asbestos sheeting and a corrugated tin roof, 
with a good sized garden and several fruit trees. ” 

Toney Toler, who came to the village with his family as an 
evacuee in 1944, was billeted in one of three cottages on 
Highfields Farm. The floor consisted of stone flags laid directly 
on earth. The place never got warm he remembers. 

There was no mains water supply and no mains electricity in 
those days, as both Peter and Toney recall. Water was drawn 
from wells, although in hot summers wells could be unreliable 
as they frequently dried up. At Manor Farm, there were three 
wells, one of which was used for drinking water by the Clarke 
family, who lived there. However, Lawrence Clarke recalled that 
his grandfather would only drink from a different well, one in 
which newts lived, reasoning that if newts could live in it then it 
must be drinkable. 

An alternative source was to catch rainwater and store it in 
tanks, again, not always a reliable supply. Toney tells of bathing 
in a tin bath in front of a coal fire. The water was heated in 
various containers by that same fire. Peter remembers that 
washing water was never thrown away, but was used to water 
crops. Ray Badcock remembers that if their rainwater tank 
dried up he would be sent to the pond opposite Clare Farm 
with two buckets on a yoke. 

Eventually, a supply was piped along the main road, with stand 
pipes connected. Each resident held a key for the taps in the 
street. 

An incomer to the village before the Second World War, Arthur 
Bossert, was the inventor of a type of concrete that could be 
used to construct prefabricated houses. Several houses in the 
village were built of this material, and we shall read more about 
Mr Bossert and his achievements later in this chapter. 
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It is well known locally that many of the earliest settlers in the 
village took up residence in railway carriages, which they 
converted into homes. Carol Wood is a descendent of the 
Badcock family who lived in the village for many generations. 
She remembers an aunt and uncle, Joan (nee Badcock) and 
Frederick Sewell who lived in two black railway carriages on a 
property called The Lindens. Ted Devonish, having arrived in 
the village to live in what he thought was a bungalow with a 
corrugated roof, describes his surprise when he woke up on his 
first morning in his new home to see a sign on the window of 
his bedroom that said “No Smoking”. He had just spent the 
night in a Great Eastern Railway carriage. 

The population of Highfields began to grow in the 1930s. At 
weekends and Bank Holidays Ted Devonish remembers a 
continual hammering going on, as people from London and 
elsewhere purchased plots of land and began to build 
homesteads made mainly of timber and tin. Each plot measured 
1 0 feet by 1 00 feet and then cost about £1 0. 


Keeping the Village Supplied 

In the nineteen thirties, there was a small shop in the village, 
next to the site of the later shop at 119 Highfields Road (now 
the base for a local plumbing business). The original shop was a 
wooden building, behind which was a dwelling. The shopkeeper 
was Mr Sparkes. Ray Badcock recalls that the shop sold 
everything and everything was on the same shelf. Peter Rowell 
also remembers Mr Sparkes’ shop as being a general store 
carrying a wide selection of goods and another shop run by Mrs 
Osbourne, which carried a limited range of goods and which 
closed at the beginning of the Second World War. 

In 1937, a couple who were new to the village rented The 
Village Stores from Mrs Sparkes. Colin and Amy Beckitt ran the 
business throughout the Second World War, selling flowers and 
produce from their own garden, which was behind the stores. 
The Beckitts continued to supply a wide variety of goods, 
despite the constraints of wartime. Writing from Australia, 
where he now lives, Toney Toler, who was evacuated to the 
village with his family from war-damaged London, remembers 
the Stores well. The family were required to register their ration 
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books with Mr Beckitt in order to be able to purchase their 
allocation of essential foods and supplies. Toney, too, also 
remembers the Village Stores sold a broad range of supplies. 
The Beckitts were keen gardeners and immensely proud of their 
garden, which was always full of flowers and vegetables. When 
they ceased to run the shop, in 1948, we learn from their 
granddaughter, Caroline, that Colin and Amy lived out their 
retirement years in Suffolk, where they continued to maintain a 
beautiful garden. 

Then, as now, fresh goods had to be brought to the village 
daily. Margaret Adams remembers that milk was delivered on a 
hand-cart by Mr Johnson. He poured out the milk for each 
house using a pint measure. There was also Tom Knibbs, a 
butcher, who brought fresh meat from Elsworth on his van, and 
a coal merchant, Mr Hart, who later sold his business to 
Wharton and Clark in Toft. Peter Rowell tells us the coal was 
delivered from the railway sidings at Toft. The Co-op sent a 
mobile shop from Cambridge with an array of more general 
supplies. Delivering goods to householders in the village at that 
time was not without its problems, as the roads were not 
named and, worse, were not made up. West Drive was an old 
track that was a mass of puddles until as recently as 1986, 
when it was finally surfaced. In the 1940s Margaret’s father and 
uncle, the Harrington brothers, made a rough roadway along 
East Drive in order to assist trades-people to deliver their 
goods. 

Linda White and Hazel Swindells are members of a family with a 
long tradition as bakers that dates back to the 1870s. The 
business was based in Eversden where the family had a bakery 
on Wimpole Road. Initially using a horse and cart and later by 
van, the bakers used to serve many of the local villages, 
delivering bread, flour, meal and corn for chickens. They also 
sold butter and cakes. As the business grew and the area 
served by the bakery increased, the round was divided in two. 
One route went from Kingston, through Toft up to Hardwick, 
along the St Neots Road and to the Highfields end of 
Caldecote, then known just as Tin Town. The other route 
covered Haslingfield, Harlton, Eversdon, Comberton, Bourn and 
old Caldecote. Ray Badcock remembers in the 1930s White’s 
bread being delivered by Basil. Most of the members of the 
White family were involved in the business and in the 1950s, 
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Linda and Hazel began going out on the delivery van from a 
very young age, in order to help their fathers during the school 
holidays. It is in this way that they grew to know the village and 
its people. 

Some customers had boxes into which the deliveries could be 
dropped. Friday was the day on which payment also had to be 
collected from their customers. Linda, like Margaret Adams, 
remembers the bad state of the roads, East Drive, West Drive 
and Bosserts Way. West Drive was particularly notorious. Often 
the roads would be laid with cinders, readily available from the 
residents’ coal fires. But in bad weather the delivery van could 
become stuck in the mud or in snow and then it was necessary 
to walk. Hazel remembers struggling up customers’ drives with 
bags of flour. White’s Bakery continued to make deliveries 
locally until 1970, when Sunblest took over the round. Later 
Tesco opened its store at Bar Hill and home deliveries of bread 
ceased. 

In addition to White’s of Eversden, Peter Rowell names two 
other bakers who delivered locally, Hagger’s of Bourn and 
Smith’s of Oakington. Other trades-people also made regular 
deliveries to the village. Linda and Hazel recall that Mr Kester 
delivered meal and other products in a horse and cart, Roger 
Brown (W. C. Brown of Cambridge) delivered paraffin, also 
recalled by Peter Rowell, who mentions that Brown’s, and also 
Norman’s of Swavesey would deliver other hardware and 
ironmongery, such as lavatory buckets, cleaning materials, 
galvanised baths, stoves and lamps. Ray Badcock remembers 
his family receiving groceries delivered by Edgar from 
Huddlestone’s in the 1930s, but Ray would cycle to Bourn to 
buy meat from Oliver’s, the butchers. A cobbler from St Neots 
would collect shoes in need of repair on a Tuesday and return 
them on a Thursday. There was also a fish and chip van, 
Wren’s, which drove around the village in the 1950s. 


Communications 

Margaret Adams was Caldecote’s post-lady for 12 years, from 
1986 to 1998. Having lived in the village for most of her life she 
has seen many changes and has witnessed the growth in 
population. When she started delivering the post there were 
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fewer than 240 homes in Caldecote, lying between the church 
in the south and the mobile home park at the northern end of 
the village and there would be two deliveries on most days. 
Now there are some 750 homes, of which about 500 are on the 
new estates, and it takes more than one postman to complete 
the round. 

The village post office seems to have had a nomadic existence. 
It was first established in the 1930s, in the original farmhouse of 
Oak Farm, close to the present junction of Highfields Road and 
the northern end of Clare Drive, and was run by Mrs Harrop. 
Later the post office was moved to 26 Highfields, opposite the 
present school. At that time, the postmaster was a Mr Lander. 
The post office now incorporated a telegraph office and Mr 
Lander would cycle around the village delivering telegrams. 
Sometimes, he would allow the children of the village to deliver 
the telegrams, and tipped the fortunate child the princely sum 
of sixpence (21/2 p in today’s money). Mr Lander died in the 
early 1960s at the ripe old age of 93 and ran the post office 
right up until his death. 

Miss Warne then took over the post office and ran it until 1971 
when, with the introduction of decimal currency, she decided to 
give it up. The post office was moved again, this time to the 
shop at 119 Highfields, where it was run first by Mr and Mrs 
Gutteridge, then by Mrs Nash and latterly by Mr and Mrs Abrol. 
Sadly, following a series of robberies, the shop and post office 
closed in the mid-1990s and since then there has been no post 
office in Caldecote. Only the post box remains as a reminder of 
t the last post office. 

Before the days of Parcel Force and home deliveries, Margaret 
remembers that parcels were dropped off by train to the sidings 
between Kingston and Toft. Margaret’s aunt would put the 
children in the pram and walk to the railway sidings to collect 
the parcels and bring them back to the village. 

In the past, ensuring letters began the journey to their 
destinations could also be a problem for some residents in the 
village. The roads were not made up and sometimes the 
distance from the post box made posting a letter difficult. Linda 
White and Hazel Swindells recall frequently collecting letters 
from customers as they made their bread deliveries and 
dropping them into the mailbox. It was all part of the service. 
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Another way to get goods into and out of the village was to use 
the services of a carrier. Henry Tebony ran such a service for 
Caldecote. Writing of his time living in the village in the nineteen 
thirties, Peter Rowell describes him as probably an ex-military 
man of smart appearance; he always wore a flat cap, tweed 
jacket and riding breeches. He also sported a moustache with 
the ends waxed into two points. He must have been an 
impressive sight as he drove around in his 1920s van. 


Schooling and Childhood 

Grace Swindells (nee Hagger) was bom in 1921 and attended 
the original Childerley Gate School, which was then situated on 
the edge of what was to become Bourn Airfield. Next to the 
school was the headmistress’s house. The school was founded 
in 1910 and Grace was a pupil from the mid-nineteen twenties 
to the mid-thirties. She can remember that there were three 
classes into which children between the ages of five and 
sixteen were divided. The classes each consisted of about 
twelve children. Miss Shepherd, the headmistress, took the top 
class; Miss Free taught the middle class and the infants’ class 
was in the care of Miss Alice Thompson, the deputy 
headmistress. John (later Sir John) Poulson was also a pupil at 
the school at that time and recalls that Miss Thompson later 
married, becoming Mrs Brightwell. She moved to Dry Drayton 
on her marriage, and is buried in the churchyard there. 

French was taught to the older pupils and the senior class was 
permitted to have vases of flowers on their desks. If the weather 
was very hot, lessons were taken outside, under the shade of 
three trees that grew next to the road. At Christmas each year, 
there was a fancy dress party. 

In the days before the National Health Service, the school 
provided a point of contact and support for local children in 
terms of care and well-being. A lady doctor called at the school 
on a regular basis, as did the “nit nurse”. A dentist visited once 
a year, in February. The school attendance officer also called 
once a week, arriving on his bicycle. 

Grace’s grandfather was the school caretaker and instead of 
walking to her home for lunch in the middle of the day, if the 
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weather was bad, she would walk only as far as her 
grandparents’ home. 

Ray Badcock also remembers the school very well. He used to 
walk the two and a half miles to school each day. One day he 
raced his schoolmate Doug Osbourne to school and misjudged 
the position of the gate. He has the scar, he says, to this day. 
Ray also remembers Miss Shepherd, who held all the children 
in dread and awe. 

The original school stood until 1941 when it sustained damage 
from an aircraft landing at Bourn Airfield, by then an aerodrome 
with an active part to play in the Second World War. A 
replacement school had to be built and in the meantime, the 
children took their lessons in Hardwick Village Hall. 

In 1942, the new school was built beside a track connecting 
Highfields with St Neots Road, close to the present property 
known as Nimitabel. The school consisted of two Nissan huts 
and a house for a schoolmaster. The buildings can still be seen 
today as part of the adjacent farm. 

One of the first pupils at the replacement school was Margaret 
Adams (nee Harrington) who attended the school from 1943 - 
1949. Another pupil was Andrew Footman, although his elder 
brother, Tom, had attended the original school next to the 
airfield. Unlike the earlier school, the pupils here left at the age 
of 1 1 and were initially taken by bus each day to attend senior 
school in Cottenham. Comberton Village College opened in the 
early 1960s and from then on pupils from the Childerley Gate 
School were bussed there. In 1963, a new infant and junior 
school was opened in Highfields and has since undergone 
considerable expansion. During the 2013/2014 school year, the 
school has celebrated its Golden Anniversary. 

Andrew Footman’s memory of the school is revealing. Long 
summer evenings and school holidays were times for play, he 
says, the school did not dish out homework, but there was no 
truanting either. 

Not all village children attended the Childerley Gate School, 
however. Lawrence Clarke, who was born in 1935, went to 
school in Bourn, which would have been a shorter distance to 
travel for those children growing up in the settlement around 
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the church. Earlier, some children from the Old Caldecote area 
had attended school at Toft. 

After the war years, childhood outside of school seems to have 
been a happy and adventurous experience for most of the 
village children, who were permitted a free run of the 
surrounding countryside. Speaking years afterwards, Andrew 
Footman remembers that between the ages of four and fifteen 
he was part of a gang, a “mafia” he recalls with a laugh. They 
were a close-knit group of boys and were schoolmates from the 
village school that was then situated at Childerley Gate. No girls 
were allowed in their gang and they also enjoyed a healthy 
rivalry with the village lads of Hardwick a short distance away 
across the fields. 

Andrew remembers some of the lads in the Caldecote gang. 
There was Jim, Andrew’s older brother by two years, Bob 
Cummings (the comedian of the group), Keith Fletcher (later to 
captain the Essex County Cricket team, he became coach to 
the England team), Vic Rogers, who has lived at Childerley 
Farm for all his life and Peter Adshead (he was a madcap, says 
Andrew). Other members of the gang were Roger Thomas, who 
lived just outside Caldecote, further down the A45 (now the 
A428), Charlie Richmond from Kingston, Keith “Nipper” Styles, 
the only Hardwick boy to be tolerated in the gang, David 
Johnson, Richard and Charlie Carter and Alan and Tim Sewell. 
Andrew recalls that the parents of some of the lads did not like 
their sons to be running with such a wild bunch, but there was 
no truanting from school, and although the boys ran wild in the 
summer months, there was no vandalism. “Trespassing was a 
duty,” says Andrew, “and we were fast runners, but there was 
no crime and no damage”. 

Asked about how the gang spent their time, Andrew recalls how 
they roamed far and wide. Bourn Brook and the surrounding 
area was always a big attraction. Walking or cycling down the 
hill from the Highfields end of the village was no problem. For 
food, they would “scrump” fruit from the many trees that dotted 
the hillside. Bourn Brook was full of fish and the boys would try 
for roach, rudd and the occasional bleak, using rods made of 
bamboo canes and cotton reels, but always with proper fishing 
lines and hooks. Naturally, there were unofficial competitions to 
see who could catch the biggest fish. Bourn Brook provided 
other sporting opportunities too. Long-jump competitions were 
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held, with the boys attempting to leap from one bank of the 
stream to the other without falling back into the water. Some 
were more successful than others at this sport. At Toft, the 
boys would suspend a rope from an over-hanging tree and 
swing to and fro across the water. Meanwhile the steep 
approach to the stream from Caldecote enabled the lads to 
race soap-carts downhill past St Michael’s Church. Andrew 
estimates it was possible to approach speeds of 25 - 30mph, 
and not everyone managed to stop short of the water! 


Transport 

The route of the railway line that ran from Cambridge to 
Bedford can still be traced in the landscape today. Between 
stations at Lords Bridge and Longstowe its route meandered 
through the Bourn Valley, running alongside the Bourn Brook in 
places and passing close to the church of St Michael and All 
Angels. First constructed in 1862, the railway provided a 
valuable transport link for the conveying of people and goods 
between the city of Cambridge and the outlying areas until its 
eventual closure in 1967. 

The railway also provided opportunities for mischief for the 
children of the village, as Andrew Footman recalls. About five 
trains a day, goods trains mostly, would pass under the bridge 
near the church. The drivers were accustomed to the lads, who 
would sneak onto the line to lay copper pennies to be squashed 
flat under the iron wheels, or who would hang over the bridge to 
drop conkers down the funnels, with the intention of making 
them explode in the fire below. Sometimes the drivers would 
get their own back, letting off a belching puff of smoke and 
steam the very instant the train passed under the bridge, 
leaving the boys coughing and choking in its wake. The railway 
offered a valuable fringe benefit to the boys’ families, however. 
The lads would venture onto the tracks to collect coal, which 
they would take home in order to provide fuel for heating in the 
winter months. As children, were they ever aware of the 
dangers of playing on the railway? Yes, says Andrew, but we 
did it anyway. 

Steam trains running through open countryside could cause 
other hazards though. In 1936, a particularly dry summer, some 
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lads from the village, including Peter Rowell, spotted billowing 
smoke. Cycling downhill towards Kingston, they saw that corn 
fields had been set alight for a mile and a half alongside the 
track. 

The route of the railway was some distance from the growing 
settlement on Highfields. For the growing population a bus 
service that ran along St Neots Road and served the 
surrounding villages of South Cambridgeshire provided a 
valuable link with the city. Peter Rowell remembers the Whippet 
Bus service than ran on Wednesdays and Saturdays from 
Cambridge along St Neots Road through Hardwick, Toft and 
Caldecote and back to Cambridge again. 

The buses were single-deckers, with a roof rack to hold 
luggage. The conductor would climb the fold-up steps at the 
rear and load the passengers’ shopping and other items on the 
roof. When the passengers got off he would climb up again to 
hand down their goods. 

Until the outbreak of the Second World War, when the fields 
between Highfields and Bourn were taken over to form Bourn 
Airfield, aircraft rarely featured in the day-to-day life of 
Caldecote, but Ray Badcock recalls one of the great airships 
from Cardington flying over the village one day in the 1930s. He 
also remembers the day an aeroplane crash-landed in the fields 
behind Clare Farm. 

With few cars on the road, cycling was the standard means of 
personal transport. A bicycle enabled travel between villages for 
business or pleasure as quickly and as easily as cars do today. 
In the early 1930s, Peter Rowell’s parents possessed a tandem 
bicycle, while Peter was carried in a box seat on the rear. Later, 
they were to acquire a motor cycle with a sidecar. Mrs Grace 
Swindells remembers the school attendance officer travelling 
from school to school on his bicycle. John ‘Chick’ Freed recalls 
first meeting his future wife, Joy, at a village fete in Toft. A few 
weeks later, he met her again at a dance in Kingston, which 
Chick says had more in the way of social life than Caldecote, 
with ploughman’s suppers, barn dances and other events. On 
this occasion Chick offered Joy a lift home on the cross bar of 
his bicycle. All went well as they sailed down the hill, but a 
sharp turn onto an upward path and a change of gear resulted 
in the bicycle coming to an abrupt halt and both Chick and Joy 
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fell off, with Joy landing in a bed of stinging nettles. Fortunately, 
for Chick, Joy forgave him and they were married in 1956. 


Social Life and Entertainment 

The only public house of which Caldecote could boast was The 
Fox, which was situated within the cluster of cottages mid-way 
between Old Caldecote and Highfields. Although it is now a 
private house, it was tenanted by members of the Badcock 
family for several generations. Chick Freed remembers that if 
you wanted a pint you had to go down to the cellar to get it. 

Ted Devonish fondly remembers the wooden hut that served as 
the Village Hall. It was built by the villagers in the 1930s and 
served as a meeting place and centre of village life for many 
years. Dances were held there, along with cinema and magic 
lantern shows. Whist drives, produce shows, fetes, cricket club 
dinners and wedding receptions were frequently held there. 
‘During the war, when the village was home to many Prisoners 
of War, it was a German POW who organised the film shows’, 
says Chick. The Village Hall was also used for Parish Council 
Meetings and other public and club meetings of various kinds. 
It was also a place for socialising, being the only place in 
Highfields where you could buy alcohol and tobacco before the 
Men’s Social Club came into being. The Women’s Institute also 
made good use of the Village Hall and ran many activities there, 
including demonstrations of canning fruit and vegetables, rug 
making, flower arranging and cookery. 

Barry Fletcher and Charlie Richmond remember a travelling fair 
that came to the village. It would set up on Bossert’s Field, a 
piece of land on either side of what is now Bossert’s Way. 

Sport was a very popular local pastime, especially cricket, 
which was played at various places in the village. The quality of 
the pitches could be variable. Ray Badcock remembers playing 
cricket in a field between the Fox Public House and Wood View. 
‘It was like playing cricket on a corrugated roof’, he says. 

The celebration of national events would bring the population 
together to decorate the streets and houses with Union Jacks 
and to organize fetes and parties and even fancy dress 
competitions. Peter Rowell particularly remembers the Silver 
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Jubilee of King George V in 1935 and, in 1937, the coronation 
of King George VI. 

A big event, especially for the children, would be the annual 
Sunday School Outing, when all the children of the village 
would pile onto a charabanc and be taken to Hunstanton for the 
day. Another annual outing was organised to Skegness. Chick 
Freed recalls that everybody would dress up in their Sunday 
best for the occasion. Coaches would depart from the Fox Inn, 
recalls Andrew Footman, and the return journey used to turn 
into something of a pub-crawl. Courtesy of Janet and Barry 
Fletcher, we have a film of a different kind of village outing, this 
time to Ely when John Beer (later Dean of Ely) was vicar. Folk 
were taken to Ely by coach and then enjoyed a sedate boat trip 
on the River Ouse, before returning to village by coach. 

Peter Rowell, writing of village life in the 1930s, recalls that 
other forms of entertainment were very much home-made. 
Some people were lucky enough to possess a gramophone or a 
radio, while others had the ability to play musical instruments, 
such as the piano, the harmonium or the violin. One lady played 
the mandolin. Ray Badcock’s family had a wireless that was 
powered by an accumulator, like a small car battery. The 
accumulator had to be taken to Bourn Water Pumping Station 
to be charged and then the family could listen to programmes 
like In Town Tonight. 

Caroline Beckitt remembers that her grandparents, Colin and 
Amy Beckitt, who ran The Village Stores, also contributed 
greatly to the cultural life of the village during the war years. 
Colin was an accomplished musician, while Amy loved all 
literature. The couple held soirees at which Colin would play, 
and Amy would read poetry. Toney Toler remembers Colin as 
an accomplished pianist. 


Personalities Remembered 

Over the years, the village has enjoyed its fair share of 
interesting characters, from the eminent to the notorious and 
from the benevolent to the outright eccentric. The names of 
Arthur Bossert, Professor Ernest Max Brieger, Captain Hudson, 
the Misses Shepherd, all of whom lived in Caldecote in the mid- 
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twentieth century, crop up time and time again in the personal 
recollections of present and former residents. 

The name of Arthur Bossert is commemorated today in 
Bossert’s Way, the short unadopted road linking Highfields 
Road with West Drive, although a barrier across its western end 
restricts access to pedestrians, cyclists and horse-riders. Peter 
Rowell remembers Mr Bossert as being of German extraction 
and the inventor of a type of concrete used in the construction 
of pre-fabricated housing. Linda White remembers that Arthur 
Bossert’s daughter lived in just such a house, up a dirt track, off 
West Drive. Mr Bossert lived at The Laurels at the rear of West 
Drive, in what is now Bossert’s Way Linda White also recalls 
that he kept chickens and goats. 

Papworth Hospital, which started life at Bourn, has a surprising 
connection with Highfields. In 1918, Sir Pendril Varrier-Jones 
founded a tuberculosis sanatorium, for research and treatment. 
Researchers discovered that cows’ milk could be a carrier of 
the disease, but that goats’ milk was not. Therefore, the 
patients were provided with milk from goats. 

The goats’ milk from Arthur Bossert’s smallholding was taken 
each day to Papworth, which was by then a recovery and 
rehabilitation settlement for TB suffers. Peter Rowell recalls 
that, on occasions the milk would be taken to the edge of the 
village, where a bus travelling along the St Neots Road (the now 
by-passed old A428) would collect it and transport it to 
Papworth. Many wooden huts were built at the ‘Industries’ at 
Papworth and some were also built at Highfields for the 
patients to live and recuperate in, ‘because of the high land and 
fresh air’. 

Mr Bossert, who was also an engineer, built a number of 
prefabricated concrete sectional bungalows on various plots of 
land, eight along the east side of West Drive and four along 
Highfields Road. None survives today. Arthur Bossert had a 
philanthropic side to his nature. In 1929, a cricket match was 
played between ‘London Boys’ and local youths. The London 
Boys came from poorer parts of London on a fortnight’s holiday 
to Caldecote, funded by their local welfare societies, the boys 
staying with local families. The match was played on Bossert’s 
Field opposite the Social Club, with tea and cakes provided by 
Mr Bossert. 
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Margaret Adams remembers that it has been many years since 
a clergyman has lived at the rectory next door to St Michaels 
and All Angels. In the 1950s, Chick and Joy Freed remember 
that the house was owned by Professor Ernest Max Brieger, a 
doctor and an expert in the treatment of leprosy. He had left 
Germany in 1937 and had worked in the Belgian Congo. Locally 
he was head of the Strangeways Laboratory in Cambridge and 
also worked at Papworth. Chick remembers that Professor 
Brieger wore plus-fours and sported a monocle. 

When Chick and Joy were in need of a place to live following 
their marriage in 1956, Professor Brieger’s brother visited from 
Toronto, Canada and, as Ernest was away so often, he offered 
Chick and Joy the chance to live in part of the rectory rent-free 
in return for looking after the property. They recall that when 
Professor Brieger was at home he did not like to kill the rats 
that ran around the property. He used humane traps to catch 
them, then took them to the orchard and released them there. 
Naturally, the rats would soon return to the house. Linda White 
remembers delivering bread to Professor Brieger. He liked 
brown bread, as she recalls. 

Lawrence Clarke remembered that it was during Professor 
Brieger’s ownership of the rectory that the last of the traditional 
village feast days was held. It was customary for the Lord of the 
Manor to donate a pig as a prize for a bowling competition, in 
which wooden bowling balls were used. The wooden bowls are 
still kept at Manor Farm. The village feast days also featured 
wheelbarrow races along the road. 

At one time during Chick and Joy’s custodianship, the rectory 
also accommodated a school. It was in a room with a stage at 
one end. Chick remembers the teacher was a Miss Hatchler. 
When Professor Ernest Brieger died in 1969, the rectory was 
put up for auction. It was purchased by a wealthy Irishman, who 
felt an affinity for the church of St Michael and All Angels, as he 
shared his name with the eponymous saint. He wanted to 
renovate the building, but decided to begin the renovations in 
the part of the house that Chick and Joy did not occupy, 
allowing them time to find alternative accommodation. 

An eccentric gentleman, who lived on East Drive, is 
remembered vividly by Linda White and Hazel Swindells. 
Captain Adrian Hudson (he always insisted upon his military 
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rank) was born in India in 1908. After attending Woolwich Royal 
Military Academy, he followed a traditional military career and 
served in India, England, West Africa and Northern Ireland. At 
the end of the Second World War, he decided to start a 
smallholding and bought five acres of land on East Drive called 
Stoneyfields. At first, he lived in a disused railway carriage, as 
so many newcomers to the village did at that time. Charlie 
Richmond and Barry Fletcher remember Captain Hudson’s 
brother was a bishop. 

Captain Hudson involved himself in the life of the village, 
attempting to improve living conditions and encouraging young 
people to become involved in social and community projects. 
However, there was another side to Captain Hudson. He was a 
hoarder, who would throw nothing away. He also kept animals, 
and again, nothing went to waste. It is told, that when some 
young villagers once visited his home he was found butchering 
one of his donkeys, which had died, to feed to his many dogs. 

Linda and Hazel remember that their fathers would not permit 
them to enter the property on their regular delivery rounds and 
insisted that they stay in the van. Rubbish and other mess filled 
his house and spilled onto the land around it. Even the home in 
which he lived was falling into disrepair. The conditions at 
Stoneyfields brought Captain Hudson into conflict with 
Chesterton Rural District Council. At the time that he was 
prosecuted by the council, it was said that there were banks of 
refuse three feet high stacked outside the Captain’s home. 

One day, noticing that he had not collected his newspapers and 
bread, concerned neighbours called the police. When they 
arrived, the officers had to struggle past twenty dogs before 
they could force open his door. Inside his caravan, the police 
found the Captain’s body on the floor, having been bitten by 
one of his dogs that had been trapped inside and which had 
become desperate for food. At the time, it was thought by the 
police that he had been dead for about 24 hours. Captain 
Hudson died on 26th March 1973, aged 65. 

Many people remember Miss Amy Shepherd and her sister 
Frances, not least because Amy was headmistress of the 
Childerley Gate School for a number of years. Grace Swindells, 
then Grace Hagger, attended the school in the 1920s and 
1930s and she remembers Miss Shepherd. A devoted Catholic, 
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Miss Shepherd had completed her teacher training at 
Cheltenham Ladies College. She lived in a house next to the 
school and taught the top class. In the summer months, the 
pupils in her class were required to cut the grass in her garden 
with scissors. 

Upon her retirement, Miss Shepherd and her sister Frances 
retired to a cottage in the village close to Clare Farm and Grace 
remembers visiting them there. There was a broken window 
that they refused to have repaired and instead trained birds to 
enter the house to feed from the windowsill inside. Clare Farm 
at that time was owned by Archie Clarke, as was the cottage. 
Linda White also remembers delivering bread to the sisters. The 
cottage was, she says, in a spinney next to Clare Farm. Linda 
also remembers the ladies’ affinity for wildlife, the birds that 
flew in to the house and the rats scuttling across the floor. ‘It 
felt creepy’, she says. 

Chick also recalls the cottage where the ladies lived. ‘There was 
a hole in the thatch’, he says, ‘so that Miss Shepherd could see 
the sky from her bedroom’. 

Outside their home, the ladies’ eccentric life-style also attracted 
attention. Lawrence Clarke recalled that they could be seen 
regularly walking to Cambridge with a pushchair. They would 
each take it in turns to ride in the chair while being pushed by 
the other. Clad all in black, they were referred to as the two 
witches. In fact, Charlie Richmond and Barry Fletcher 
remember calling Miss Shepherd a witch and receiving a dose 
of the cane as punishment. Upon her death, Amy Shepherd 
was buried in the churchyard of St Michael and All Angels. 
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Gladys Harrup with Lady 
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Captain Hudson outside his home 
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Village outing 


The Thread at Leisure 


We have seen how the life of the villagers has changed over the 
centuries. However, it was in the twentieth century that most 
change took place. We moved from a mainly agricultural village 
where the occupants worked locally to one of commuters. 
Another change was the increased amount of leisure enjoyed. 
We have seen that villagers enjoyed high days and holidays in 
the distant past. Now in this century more frequent leisure 
activity was available. With the number of smallholdings in the 
area and the popularity of gardening growing as the twentieth 
century progressed, there was a demand for young plants. A 
nursery at Fairhaven situated along Highfields Road, not far 
from the junction to West Drive helped to serve this need. As 
well as the more conventional plants, this nursery also 
specialised in aquatics and ferns. 



The nursery in Caldecote 


The pub, the Fox, run by the Badcock family provided a place 
to visit. As we have seen in previous chapters, pubs were more 
than just places to have a drink and meet one’s friends. 
However, few women would make use of them. It was a male 
reserve. We have several recollections of The Fox. Villagers 
could play darts there. 

An annual day trip to the coast also took place. 

Chick and Joy Freed remember these. Everyone dressed up for 
the occasion. They went to Skegness at the time Chick lived in 
the Chequers at Kingston. This was the pub, which their 
daughter in law’s grandparents ran. He used to catch the bus at 
the cross roads with Toft and Kingston. On this occasion, he 
overslept, rushed down the road on his bike, braked, and went 
over the top, grazing his hands on the gravel and getting stones 
in his hands. All the way to the seaside, Joy complained. She 
had to bike from Kingston to Caldecote to catch this bus. They 
used to catch the bus at six in the morning. 

Mrs Clarke of Manor Farm organised the outing to Southend. 

Another important annual event in the village was the Village 
Feast. We will look at this event in detail later. 

Before the Second World War, Caldecote also had the Village 
Institute Hall. This was a wooden structure by Highfields Road. 
We know from the chapter about wartime Caldecote that this 
was an important venue for entertainment in the village. We will 
see next how this came to be built. 
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Leslie and Olive Clarke with Archie on the ground 



A village outing 
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Left to Right: Archie, Eric and Leslie Clarke 
on the outing to Southend 
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A group from Manor Farm on an outing or at a sports event 
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From Wood to Brick: The Two 
Village Halls 

Caldecote gained its first village hall in 1931, made of wood, 
and built by village volunteers; it gained its second in 1998, 
made of brick, and built by professional developers. It is a nice 
epitome of the growth of Highfields, from ramshackle making- 
do to modern community centre. That said, part of the story lies 
in between, for the old hall reached the point of being unusable 
by the early 1970s, and it then took a quarter- century of 
wrangling before the new one came about. 

In 1 930 a group of villagers, many of whom were ex-servicemen 
who lived in railway carriages, mooted a scheme to raise money 
for a village hall. At that time, the only place to hold a meeting 
or to socialise was the Fox Public House, some way from 
Highfields. Several fund-raising social events were held, whist 
drives being the favoured sort. One of these took place in the 
large greenhouse of Highfields Nursery at the north end of West 
Drive; another at Clare Farm. A jumble sale was held at 
Childerley Gate School; it raised £1 3/1 0s/1 1 d. 

The early 1930s saw the depth of the Great Depression, after 
the Wall Street Crash. The colleges of the university were 
agricultural land rich but cash poor. Clare and St John’s 
Colleges both sold off land at Caldecote. It was decided that, 
land for the village hall should be held by trustees on behalf of 
the village, with a trustee each from Caldecote old village, 
Highfields, and Bourn. At this time, the top end of Highfields still 
lay in the parish of Bourn. In July 1931, a plot of land nearly an 
acre in size, was bought for £54, a plot known as Broadway 
Furlong, almost opposite the Lindens from St John’s College. 

Within a couple of months a further £50 was raised, toward the 
building itself. It is remarkable that a poor community had 
raised £100 in so short a time. Sadly, the village seems to have 
missed an advertisement in the Cambridge Independent 
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offering grants of £500 to build village halls, from the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust (funded by the American millionaire 
Andrew Carnegie, who built many public libraries in Britain). 
This would have paid for a brick building. It was not (yet) to be. 

Dick Meara, an experienced builder, supervised voluntary local 
labour from among the villagers, and the hall was ready for 
opening in October 1931. It was 42 feet by 18. A piano was 
installed for dances. It was an immediate success. The 
Women’s Institute used it; and so did the Men’s Club, until they 
got their own building in 1949. From 1933 onwards, the parish 
meeting took place there. The young Percy Bays motivated 
community spirit in those days. 

By the 1960s, the years had taken their toll of dilapidation, and 
the new school, opened in 1964, provided an alternative venue 
for many activities. In 1972, the hall had to be closed down. For 
the next several years, there was a good deal of negotiation 
over creating access across village hall land to a proposed 
recreation ground. There had been talk of creating a recreation 
ground since the late 1930s. Negotiations by the Parish Council 
to purchase the land next door to the school from Leslie 
Gordon ceased on his death. It was not helped by the fact that 
it was his land which had been compulsorily purchased from 
him to build the school, despite the fact he had offered some of 
his land near to the village hall for the purpose. Meanwhile, 
there was no capital for a new hall. There was also the matter of 
sorting out problems with regard to the trust who owned the 
hall. All bar one of the original trustees, in whose names the 
institute was held, had died and the original trust deed was lost. 
There was also the matter of a restrictive covenant on the land, 
stating that the hall was to be the only building on the land. This 
also needed to be resolved. 

It was not until plans for general expansion of Highfields got 
under way in the 1980s that the prospects for a new hall 
improved. Following a change in government policy, Caldecote 
was listed as a Rural Growth settlement in 1986. However, this 
change did not take effect until 1995 when South 
Cambridgeshire District Council granted planning permission 
for a development scheme submitted by R. Taylor and John 
Harrup. This scheme involved the use of both their land and 
that of the Village Hall Institute. In order for development to take 
place, a major builder needed to be involved, who could afford 
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to foot the bill for the ‘planning gains’ which the authorities 
required to enhance local amenity. The roundabout on the A428 
had to be built first at a cost of £800,000. This is why three 
construction companies became involved, Wilcon being the 
largest. 

To simplify the land transactions, the farmers involved created a 
company called Bourn Airfield Ltd, which would handle all of 
their land earmarked for development. Negotiations were 
handled by their estate agent, who also had to deal with the 
village hall trustees. The final result, after tough negotiations, 
was that the trustees were paid £100,000 for the sale of their 
land, and that the developer, Wilson, would build a new village 
hall, which would have the same amount of land around it as 
before. Although the trustees had hoped for a larger building, 
they settled for a minimum size of 200 square metres, together 
with a car park, landscaping, and road access and the lump 
sum of £100.000. 

In discussions with the Parish Council and the developers, a 
plan of the new part of the village came about. To enable the 
new hall with its land to be created, it was decided to site it 
largely at the centre of the larger new development where 
Wilcon would be building houses, especially as they were 
contracted to build the hall. The original site was allocated to 
Banner Homes for their houses. 

At last, in 1998, the new hall was completed, no less than 26 
years after the closing of the old hall. The first paying let was a 
Parish Council meeting on Thursday 6 January 1999. On 
Sunday 24 January, the Reverend David De Boys held a 
blessing ceremony there. Then on 5 February, Owen Kember 
cut the ribbon at the official opening, the event recorded by the 
Cambridge News. The hall has once again been a great 
success and there has never been a shortage of bookings. It is 
used for concerts, quiz nights, murder mystery evenings, 
dances, as well as regular club and parish meetings. 

Unfortunately, it was not foreseen at the planning stage that 
there would be a need for a pavilion. With hindsight, the hall 
would probably have been sited slightly differently, so that it 
could have been used for teas and so on for cricket matches. 
At the time, there were genuine fears that the hall would not be 
used and the recreation area would be little more than an area 
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for children to play on. This was prior to the expansion of the 
school, which was still being used for many village activities. 

As time went on, it became clear that the recreation area was 
being used by organised sports teams that needed proper 
facilities. With the creation of a cricket square and the links 
forged with other villages, enabling Caldecote to take part in 
both cricket and football leagues and allowing other villages to 
use our ground, it became clear we needed a pavilion. However 
the days of erecting little more than a wooden shed are long 
over. Along with the changing room each for the home side and 
away side, the referees need a separate one. There need to be 
adequate toilets and so on. 

As soon as the matter was investigated, it became clear that it 
would be costly. The Parish Council representative mentioned a 
figure of £250,000 at a meeting of the Community Association. 
Clearly, this could not be paid for out of their income. Money 
had already been raised through the Lottery Fund, both for the 
under-twelve play area and for the Multi-Use Games Area. A 
third bite at the cherry seemed unlikely. 

With the 2012 London Olympics looming nationally, interest in 
sport was growing. It was an opportune time to raise the 
necessary funds. First though the title of the land had to be 
passed to the village from the developers. It was not until 2010 
that this happened. At last, progress could be made. With the 
land under parish ownership, the cricket square could be laid 
too. A ‘pavilion committee’ was formed. Planning permission 
was sought; funding too. The village was fortunate in receiving 
£38.000 from Sport England. With the delays, the original 
estimate was less than the final cost. Towards the end of the 
project the estimated cost was coming in at over £320.000. 
Finally, by 201 1 building could be started. Then on a very wet 
day in 2012, the new pavilion was opened. The grand opening 
was by the local MP, Andrew Lansley, on Monday 7 May. This 
was recorded on video and is on the DVDs of the village. 
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The old Village Institute Hall 
(from the Cambridgeshire Collection) 



Detail showing the derelict state of the Village Institute Hall - 
taken in the 1990s 
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The new Village Hall and shops clearly seen across the village 
green (September 2006) 
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The Community Association 


The Community Association began life after the arrival of a 
mobile classroom, which was located in the school grounds in 
mid-October 1972. The Headmaster J. Perkins was keen that it 
should be used as a community room in the evenings when 
lessons had finished. Rather than leaving it to him to decide 
who could use the room, Mr Perkins proposed that a new 
association be created to administer the community space for 
the benefit of the village. This association would represent the 
whole of the village. He submitted an article in the village 
magazine to start things off. 

A meeting was held on Monday 5 February 1973 to form the 
Caldecote Community Association. So in fact, the original aim 
of the association was to provide a community centre based at 
the school. 

One of the first groups to benefit from this community room 
was a youth club for 9-1 3 year olds. This began soon after the 
mobile room arrived at school. In his newsletter, Mr Perkins 
writes that it was attracting more than thirty children. 
Unfortunately, a pre-existing youth club for older teenagers had 
folded through lack of support. 

When the association began, everyone living in the village over 
eighteen was automatically a member. Those under eighteen 
were regarded as junior members. There was also group 
membership for the various clubs and societies within the 
village. The fees that each group paid to the association were 
calculated on their usage of the school facilities. This charge 
was in addition to any charge made for hiring the rooms. These 
were in line with the rates set by the local education authority. 
This lasted until the various Education Acts of the 1980s 
changed the way the school was run and its relationship with 
the village. 



In addition to the youth club, various activity groups in the 
village such as the Wl used the mobile classroom straight away. 
From the outset, a Brownie pack was started, as well as an art 
class. The Parent Teacher Association who also planned a 
ballet class initiated this. They were already running a keep fit 
class. 

When he succeeded Mr Perkins as headmaster, John Rees 
took a very active part in the Community Association and was 
at one time chair. 

Over the years, the Community Association organised many 
social events for the village. Some were annual such as the 
Feast Weekends. Others were held more frequently during the 
year, although specific events seem to have died out over the 
years as circumstances changed. For example, films were hired 
and shown. In 1974, ‘Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid’ was 
hired at a cost of £18.71 (including VAT), and shown on 20 
September that year. On 18 October, ‘Those Magnificent Men 
in Their Flying Machines’ was hired. On 15 November, two films 
were chosen: ‘Pink Pyjamas’ and the ‘Helpless Hippo’. Mrs C. 
Kilbee was Secretary and Mr S. Elder was Treasurer. 

Film hire continued up until 1977. Beyond this year, there is no 
further mention of it. No doubt with the advent of domestic 
video the demand died. 

Beetle Drives were a very popular community entertainment. To 
play beetle, four players sat at a table. Using two dice, they had 
to obtain a six and a five. Once a player had these then they 
could draw a beetle body and a head on a piece of paper. Then 
different numbers represent different parts of a beetle, which 
can then be drawn on the picture, depending on the throw of 
the dice. This can be done in any order. Once the beetle is 
complete the player shouts out ’beetle.’ The game stops and all 
players add up the score of the parts they have drawn. The 
highest scorer on each table moves clockwise to the next, while 
the lowest moves in the opposite direction. The ultimate winner 
is the person who has drawn the most beetles or had the 
highest score. 

In 1976, Andrew McKeown took over as Treasurer with Mrs 
Hazel Steel becoming Secretary. A Feast Weekend was held in 
July, with the Sandye Silver Band hired to play on Saturday 10 
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July at the village fete. This was the final day of the Feast week. 
It was booked through a G. Gaylor of Great Barford. 

In 1977, Mr D. Eynon resigned as Chairman. Roger Germany of 
Greystokes took over as acting chair. 

The Association hired a marquee from the Dry Drayton School 
on 1 6 July, at a cost of £36.50 for part of the Feast Weekend. 

In 1978, as well as social activities, the Association bought 
paint from Tesco’s to decorate the school mobile. It also made 
a temporary loan to the Girl Guides of £150. Mary Simpson was 
now Treasurer. She remained Treasurer until 1983, when Mrs 
Jill Drayton took over. Dr Sylvester- Brad ley became Treasurer 
in 1985 and remained until 1991 , when Mrs Maitland took over. 

In 1979, the Association bought a gift for the post lady, Mrs 
Hornby. The Girl Guides repaid their loan. 

Holding a firework display was another regular annual event 
and £20 was spent on fireworks this year. At this stage, the old 
Village Hall was still in use. The display was held on the ground 
outside. By 1980, the money spent on fireworks had risen to 
£50. This same year the association bought a table tennis table. 

On 11 July 1981, a summer show was held. This was a 
traditional affair with a flower display and vegetable 
competitions. There were separate competitions for children. 
These included various sections such as drawings and model 
making. These were sub-divided further into classes for 
children under eight, under twelve, and under sixteen. 
Children’s pets were judged at two o’clock. Domestic crafts 
and horticultural exhibits were held at three o’clock. There was 
a distribution of Royal Wedding Crowns to the village children 
by Councillor John Mitham. Admission to the show was 20p for 
adults and lOp for children. This event was a success; takings 
amounted to £77, which made a small profit of £8 on the day. 

Later that same year the Community Association staged its 
annual bonfire night. Fireworks bought from Townsends for the 
bonfire celebrations cost £86. Beef burgers and other 
refreshments were served. Unfortunately, this event made a 
loss of £39.70. Perhaps the weather was bad. 

On 10 July 1982, a sports day was held complete with silly 
games. This made a small profit. On Saturday 18 September, a 
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second horticulture and craft show took place. This followed 
the same format as before. 

In 1983, a new constitution came into force. The rules were 
much more straightforward. The Association bought a cover for 
the school swimming pool. 

On 19 July 1984, a barbeque evening was held. This was a 
success. Although £120 was spent on fireworks this year, the 
event made a loss, as only £90 was collected. To enable the 
firework display to take place a BMX track at the old village hall 
had to be moved. At the AGM, mention is made of a table 
tennis club. They probably used the table bought in 1980. The 
members probably played in the old village hall. This is where 
the Youth Club met. 

In 1985, John Mitham retired as County Councillor. A bell was 
engraved and presented to him. Although the Community 
Association bought the bell, the Parish Council covered the 
cost. 

In 1986, the Association paid for the equipment Mr McKeown 
had purchased for the playgroup. This included a slide, as the 
old one had collapsed. 

At the meeting on Thursday 17 April 1986, the chair informed 
the committee that Mrs Hazel Steel had resigned as Secretary. 
She had held the post since 1978. The committee agreed to 
fund the purchase of paint for the village hall. It was hoped that 
as the Village Institute, which owned and operated the hall was 
a charity, they might be able to persuade Dulux to donate the 
paint. At the same time the hall roof, needed insulating. 

The 1986 diary included a MC display team at the school, a 
community concert and, on Friday 1 1 July, a sports day with a 
barbeque. 

In November 1986, it was decided that the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations of the opening of the school would take place on 
Friday and Saturday 10 November 1987. This date was 
eventually changed and bought forward to September. 

At the meeting held on 12 February 1987, John Rees reported 
that the adult education classes still held in the village school 
were not doing well. Attendance was low, probably due to the 
size of the village. This year, another sports and barbecue day 
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was planned. This event, as well as a croquet competition, took 
place for several years. In addition to five a side football, there 
was table tennis and John Rees ran a bingo session. Another 
tradition was the community concert. This year it took place on 
11 May. 

The big event of 1988 was the celebration of the school’s Silver 
Jubilee. This took place on 9 September and was clearly a 
success. The activities included drama, sports and a barbeque. 
The 1988 Bonfire Night celebrations also included the sale of 
sausages and beef burgers. There was a Guy Fawkes 
competition, judged by Maurice Wilkins. 

At the AGM held on 8 November that year, a video of the 
Jubilee event was shown. As it had proved so popular, it was 
decided to hold another Feast Weekend in 1989. At one time, 
this was held at Manor Farm, but the activity had lapsed. The 
Association decided to hold it on the 7th and 8th July 1989. 

At the meeting held on 31 January 1989, John Rees requested 
help in raising money for an extra room in the school. The 
estimated cost for this was £5000. At the meeting on 9 May 
1989, it was confirmed that the Association was prepared to 
pay £500 to furnish this room and money was put to one side. 
The Shire Hall who was presumably footing the bill for the 
extension had been informed about this. The plan was to use 
the room as a library. Along with the Feast, this year there was 
a curry evening, a harvest supper, and a drama group evening 
with mulled wine as well as the regular bonfire night party. This 
had raised £32 including a donation. 

The year 1990 saw major changes. Thanks to the Education 
Act, which was bringing radical changes to the school, the 
Community Association would have to change. At a meeting 
held at the school on 3 April 1990, John Rees, the Headmaster 
informed the members that the school was due to lose its 
Community Primary designation. This would change its 
relationship with the Community Association. 

It was agreed that the Association should continue and would 
have to have a new constitution. The Head suggested that 
groups who did not pay letting fees directly to the school 
should pay a nominal fee to the Community Association as a 
means to fund it. Under the new rules of the school, certain 
groups would be able to use the school and not have to pay to 
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do so. These included the Beavers, Guides, Playgroup and 
Toddler groups. The school governors had also decided not to 
charge the PTA for its activities. 

There was concern that the village community spirit would be 
lost due to the changes. In reality, it was once the new Village 
Hall was built and the school was enlarged that real change 
occurred. As some groups continued to use the school, they 
stopped their affiliation to the Association. This was partly 
because the membership fee went to pay for public liability 
insurance cover for the affiliated groups, which was expensive. 
At this time, those using the school were covered by the 
school’s insurance. As a link between all the groups in the 
village, it was very useful. The new constitution was adopted in 
1990. 

The functions this year included a film show of Caldecote 
events by Sid Thomas. They had a Beetle Drive, a curry 
evening, and a drama production. A Feast Weekend was 
planned which would coincide with the school sports day. An 
activities day organised by the school and helped by the 
parents took place on 25 September 1 990 and was a success. 
It generated a surplus of £4! This was after an anonymous 
donation of £1 0 (£1 05 was spent on materials, a little of which 
was left over). 

On 6 October, the PCC organised an Autumn Fayre. The usual 
Bonfire night took place and on 1 December, the drama group 
put on an evening of entertainment with mulled wine and mince 
pies. 

The association bought children's seating and tables this year. 

A curry evening was held in 1991. At the February half term, 
Sleeping Beauty was ‘put on’, with another play in June. There 
were disco and quiz nights too. A Feast Weekend took place 
between the 5th and 7th July. 

At the AGM, Mrs M Abris became the Secretary. Activities 
continued much as before. Officers of the Association changed. 
In 1993, David Tolhurst was chair. At the AGM in 1995, Morris 
Wilkins retired as chair and Philip Green took over. At this 
meeting, it was confirmed that the Youth Club had closed and 
the drama group was moving to Hardwick. 
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Money was spent on chairs for the school mobile classroom 
and improving the kitchen. The tennis club received money. 
Peter Charrot was running this. Now that they had moved to 
Hardwick, the drama group were renamed the Tin Town 
Players. 

At the AGM Audrey Dowding reported on the Wl. This had a 
membership of 34. Playgroup had expanded to five mornings a 
week and was represented at the AGM. Sally Miller reported on 
the church. There was no vicar at this stage. The post had been 
vacant from 1994 and visiting vicars had held the church 
services. The lay-by had been built outside the church. Both a 
swimming club and the friendship club provided reports on their 
activities. The members present discussed the plans to expand 
the school. This expansion would be linked to the village 
growth. 

The January 1996 meeting was cancelled. Not enough 
members turned up for quorum. The meeting was held on the 
26 February 1996 instead. Peter Charrot was acting chair. 
Melanie Jane Morris was the Secretary. Among the items 
discussed was having a welcoming committee for newcomers. 
History repeats itself. David Phillips remembers this being 
mentioned at meetings much later. It was announced that the 
Association had bought a gazebo. A report was received from 
the tennis club. There was also a discussion about the 
neighbourhood watch. The school wanted assistance in raising 
money for playground items. The amount needed was quite 
considerable. It was unlikely that the Association would be able 
to pay for much of it. Gordon Day was elected as chair. 

A curry evening was held on Saturday 20 April. Mr and Mrs 
Abrols were invited to attend. They ran the village post office 
and shop although they lived in Bar Hill. They had been invited 
once before. The evening was organised by Ann Griffiths and 
Mrs Jane Kingsbury. Mrs Raymen offered to make desserts, 
mainly for the children. They made £1 00 at this evening. 

There was a daffodil walk to Childerley and the Wl organised an 
Easter egg hunt. 

The community mini bus was sold this year. There were 
discussions by the CCA about putting playground equipment, 
slide playhouse, balance beams and tumble logs steps in the 
school. 
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At the meeting on 16 September 1996, Clive Morris informed 
the members about the improvements made to the Social Club 
of which he was Club Secretary. They had installed double 
glazed windows and improved the bar. 

The club was now selling food. They were planning to run 
discos and quiz nights, which have since taken place on regular 
occasions. 

In January 1997, the Community Association received £920 as 
their share of the mini-bus sale from Stuart Onyon as Treasurer 
of the PTA. This followed various discussions between the 
Association and the PTA. about splitting the proceeds of the 
sale. The minibus had been donated to the village by Pre-Star, 
a company based on Bourn Airfield close to the village. 

The PTA sports day and BBQ were held on 28 June in 1997. It 
was decided to tie these in with the Feast weekend. 

The subsequent report on the weekend at the AGM raised the 
question about whether Feast weekends should continue in the 
same format. The weather was not very good. The golf went 
well. The jumble sale went all right but the football was not well 
supported. This was possibly due to the weather. The quiz 
went well. Putting and target golf did not do well either. 

There was not a curry evening this year but there was a harvest 
supper with The Crofters singing there. A mulled wine and carol 
evening also took place. 

Peter Charrot had moved from the area so he could no longer 
remain as treasurer. Gordon Day replaced him as Treasurer in 
1998. 

Shelley Thompson reported on the Playgroup. There were low 
numbers attending due to the low numbers in the village There 
was vandalism to the swimming pool this year, which delayed 
its use. 

There were plans to simplify the Association’s constitution. This 
happened in 1998. The previous constitution had been based 
on a general example of a club constitution bought from 
stationers and not composed specifically for the Association. 

Similar events to previous years were held in 1998 including a 
curry evening. 
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With the opening of the new Village Hall, links with school were 
weakened. For years, both the CCA and the Parish Council had 
held village meetings in the mobile classroom also used by 
Playgroup. Now the Village Hall was available. With the 
expansion of the school the old mobile would go. At first, 
Playgroup used temporary accommodation near the 
playground, while the building work took place. Once the 
building was complete, the school mobile became just a 
memory. 

Two organisations were started to raise money for children's 
play areas. One group wanted to provide play equipment for an 
area for the under-twelves. The other group Calypso, wanted to 
obtain funds to provide the village with a Multi-Use Games 
Area. They needed much more capital than the other did. The 
Wakelings of Hardwick, together with Paul and Brenda Phillips 
who lived in East Drive ran this. Various events were organised 
by their respective groups to help raise funds. 

Because of this most of the social activities taking place in the 
new Village Hall involved in fund raising were organised by 
Calypso 

They ran a Casino evening in 1999, which was fun. They held 
several quiz nights as well as murder mystery evenings. These 
were highly successful and enjoyed by the community. 

There was little specifically organised for the Millennium as 
such, apart from the function organised by the Social Club. 
However, there were events during the year. Most important 
was the midsummer feast event. 

Unfortunately, due to the poor response to the Feast weekend’s 
events many felt spreading village activities over such a long 
period did not work. It had also been discovered that items 
organised by the social club and others had clashed. A change 
was needed. It was decided that, if possible, the event should 
be concentrated on one day. The building work at the school 
meant changes too. While it went on the school could not be 
used for the function. 

In November 2001 the Association agreed to donate £250 to 
both Calypso and the committee for the under- twelve play 
area. 
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With the Queen's Jubilee, taking place in 2002 there was an 
opportunity for the village to celebrate. Although it had been 
decided that the Feast weekend had run its course, this was 
too good a moment to ignore. 

Eric Cunningham who had been chairperson resigned in June. 
They were moving out of the village. David Phillips the Treasurer 
covered until the AGM when Janet Watson took on the post. 
When Mrs Walkeling gave up as Secretary Janet took over as 
Secretary and the post of chair was left vacant; no one wanted 
to take it on. At subsequent meetings, either David or Janet 
would cover the role. As there were not many meetings a year 
this was not a great problem. At this stage, the main functions 
held in the village during the year were designed to raise money 
for the organising groups. This was especially true of Calypso. 
The committee thought that anything the Association arranged 
would interfere with this. 

The PTA and Playgroup had put on several excellent balls at 
Comberton Village College, as well as several barn dances in 
the large barn at Childerley. This was thanks to the generosity 
of the Jenkins family who own the Childerley estate. These 
events raised considerable funds. 

The Sports Association held a Sports Day for the village in 
2006. Just before Christmas, the Community Association, 
combined with the various churches in the village, put on a 
mince pie and mulled wine evening in the hall. Together with the 
refreshments, there was carol singing, a raffle and a guess the 
number of marbles in a jar competition. Janet Watson won both 
prizes. The children dressed the Christmas tree with various 
items once the Revd Kathleen Rochester explained their 
significance to them. This revived an activity from the past. 
Once the new hall was built, the school with Playgroup put on a 
Christmas Show for the village. However, once the school had 
its own new assembly room this stopped. Lack of space in 
either venue for a large audience was probably the cause. At 
the school, there was just enough space for parents to see their 
offspring perform. 

By the AGM of 2006, the committee of Calypso were able to 
report that all of their aims and goals had been achieved. This 
included not only furnishing the MUGA (Multi-Use Games Area) 
with a hard surface playing area, but also seating, cycle racks 
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and goal posts. They had also provided the money (along with 
the Parish Council) for the street light, litterbin and wooden 
bollards in front of the grass. 

By 2008, however, the importance of the Association had 
declined. Many of its functions had been taken over by the 
Village Hall, which many groups now used to help raise money 
for their own use. The rules over public liability insurance had 
changed. It was no longer possible to cover the various 
disparate groups under one insurance policy. As each group 
would have to sort out their own cover, it was clear that 
members believed that the Association was no longer needed. 
Sadly, in 2009, the Association was wound up. Its assets were 
donated to the Village Hall where they could be used for the 
benefit of the whole of the village. It was hoped that they could 
be used to improve the facilities there or go to the fund to 
extend the building. 

We have seen how useful the mobile classroom was to the 
village, especially as the old village hall became too old to use. 
The Community Association helped to put on many events in 
the village. These enabled a sense of community to continue. 
What of the individual clubs and societies active in the village 
who were affiliated to the CCA? Some, such as the Brownies 
began when the mobile classroom arrived. Others such as the 
British Legion and the Social Club were already in existence. 
Here are some of the main groups. 


Caldecote Bridge Club 

The average membership in 2003 was twelve, increasing to 
sixteen in 2004. They met in the hall every Wednesday evening 
between 7.30pm and 10.30pm. While membership was around 
twenty-five the weekly attendance varied between ten and 
sixteen people. Members paid 50 pence a week charity 
supplement. This income, plus raffles, enabled the club to 
donate money to charity. In 2003, they gave £300 to the 
Macmillan Nurses. In 2005, they had between sixteen and 
eighteen people per week with a maximum number of twenty- 
four. As a non-profit making club, a donation of £250 was made 
to the Camsight charity and in 2004 £100 was sent to the 
Tsunami appeal. John Murrer was the chairman. 
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The Brownies 


As we learnt, the village Brownie pack began with the mobile 
classroom arriving in October 1 972. They were successful from 
the outset. By 1986, Jill Leader reported at the CCA AGM that 
there was a waiting list of 12. 

They celebrated the 90th birthday of the Brownies in June 
2004. They celebrated with a teddy bear’s picnic. Numbers fell 
this year to sixteen as the older girls joined the Guides. In 2005, 
the pack was one of the biggest in the district. Three girls who 
were ten wanted to stay on until they were eleven. Lorna Bates 
helped Rachel Lewis who was Brown Owl. In 2006, the 
Brownies adopted an owl from Linton Zoo and a tortoise from 
Shepreth. They also sponsored a guide dog for the blind. There 
were just over twenty girls with more expected to join later that 
year. Saskia Dart left at Christmas after helping for over three 
years. This left Rachel Lewis to run the pack on her own. She 
was also running the Rainbows. Angela Hewitt subsequently 
took over running the pack. The Brownies are still as successful 
as ever. 


1st Caldecote Rainbows 

This began in 2005. By 2006, there were twelve members with 
about twenty girls on a waiting list wanting to join. This was 
open to girls aged between five and seven and met on a 
Wednesday night between 5.00pm and 6.00pm. This group is 
still going strong. 


The Guides 

Like the Brownies, the Guides have been a long-standing group 
in the area. They did not necessarily all live in Caldecote. In 
1986, Janet Johnson reported to the CCA AGM that the pack 
had 15 members who mainly came from Bourn. One of the 
activities that had taken place was a night hike. In 1987, 
membership was now 26. They had had two camps and a 
night-time hike once again. To raise money, they had held a 
jumble sale. Unfortunately, the number had dropped to 18 in 
1988. In such a small village as Caldecote, such fluctuations 
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were probably inevitable. The Guides proved very helpful in 
aiding the Boys Brigade with sports at the 2003 Feast Day. 


1st Caldecote Cubs and 1st Caldecote 
Scouts 

These are more recent additions to the village, occurring within 
the last five years. Boys previously wanting to join the Cubs or 
Scouts had to attend a pack in a neighbouring village. One of 
the reasons for this was finding someone prepared to take on 
the task of Acela. 


Keep Fit 

The Keep Fit Club was in operation for a long time. Mention is 
made of it in the early 1970s. By 1984, however, Ruth Footman 
who was running the group reported to the CCA that 
membership was less than 11. In 1986, it was seven. They met 
every Wednesday. In 1995, Ruth was still running it. There were 
nine members. In 1996, there was no group leader; tapes were 
used instead. There were now ten members. 


The Royal British Legion 

This group was active from its creation. In 1973, the local 
branch collected four hundred and forty pounds for the Poppy 
Day Appeal. This was an increase of seventy pounds from that 
collected in 1971. This branch covered Caldecote, Toft, 
Kingston, Comberton and Hardwick. In 1986, it had a hundred 
members. Ted Devonish reported it was flourishing in 1987. 
Membership was open to anyone who had served in the armed 
forces. A vast majority of members came from those who had 
fought in the two World Wars. With the ever-shrinking size of 
the forces from the end of the period of National Service, new 
membership decreased. Unfortunately, due to the nature of the 
organisation its membership declined as those entitled to be 
members died. Today, the legion is open to anyone who wishes 
to join. The local group is now in Cambourne. 
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Chatterbox 


This was a children’s club. Membership fluctuated widely from 
year to year. In 1995, it had a membership of twenty, yet in 
1996, this had dropped to twelve. In the winter, the group 
played inside the school’s mobile classroom. In the summer, 
they played outside. In 2002, the membership was about 
twelve children; it had averaged fifteen the year before. Once 
the village had the new hall, the children were able to make full 
use of the Village Hall grounds to play various ball games and 
other activities. In the winter, they used the hall itself. As well 
as the regular meetings, various other activities took place 
during the year. For example, in 2001, there was a pantomime 
trip, a Christmas party and an Easter egg hunt. However, with 
the rise of the other out of school groups in the village, such as 
the After School Club and the Breakfast Club, its role had been 
taken over. 


Croquet Club 

In 2002, there were regular monthly matches on the village 
green. Between four and eight members played. Had the 
weather been better, then maybe more might have taken part. 
However, the green was not an ideal surface to play on. Peter 
Wakeling, in his report to the CCA at its AGM, was hopeful that 
things would improve. Sadly, by 2006, it had not met since the 
2004 season mainly because there was not a suitable place to 
play. 


Mothers and Toddlers Group 

The Mothers and Toddlers group is another that suffered when 
the village was small. In 1986, Mrs Huggins was no longer 
involved in running it. Maggie Robins, Jane Day and Shirley 
Parker were listed as doing so. In 2003, the group reformed, led 
by Liz Bennett, the Community Health Officer along with Sheila 
Cunningham. Once restarted it has continued and is currently 
run by Anesta Cooper. They meet on Tuesday afternoons in 
term time. 
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Parent Teacher Association 


This is another long-standing village group that has been very 
active in supporting the school. A main aim has always been to 
raise money for additional items outside the school budget. In 
1995, Diane Wakeling became Secretary and Stuart Onyon 
became Treasurer. 

In more recent years, apart from the two May Balls mentioned 
earlier, regular fund raising events have included a Christmas 
Fayre, a Book Fair and the sale of bedding plants. The report 
for the year ending 31 August 2002 showed that it had been 
very active. This was in spite of the building work at the school. 

A tabletop sale took place in October 2001 , which proved very 
popular. In November the ladies enjoyed a Virgin Vie cosmetic 
evening with cheese and wine. In December, the PTA 
supported the school’s carol evening by supplying mulled wine 
and mince pies in the village hall. They held a Christmas Fair in 
December. Father Christmas arrived by tractor and sledge. To 
entertain the children at the end of the afternoon the PTA put on 
a puppet show. Six hundred and thirty two pounds were raised. 

A family fun social evening followed in January. Prue and 
Wendy did a good job as quiz-masters. In April, a cheese and 
wine evening was held with an instant silent auction. Parents 
and friends were very generous with their gifts. These ranged 
from hanging baskets, logs to babysitting promises. A similar 
event was planned for 2003. 

The PTA organised the annual sponsored walk to Childerley in 
May. A PTA disco and games evening took place in the village 
hall. This proved very popular. 

In June they held a barn dance at Childerley. Ted Lindley with 
his Harvest Home Band supplied the music. It was very 
successful and was helped by an amazing buffet and a good 
bar. This event raised one thousand, one hundred and sixteen 
pounds. Some of this was donated to Macmillan Cancer Relief. 

The 200 club operated by the PTA raised four hundred and 
sixty pounds (Two hundred numbers are allocated and parents 
can sign up for them at a cost of fifty pence. Three numbers are 
drawn each month and whoever holds these numbers gains a 
cash prize). Having raised the funds, three thousand, six 
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hundred and fifty pounds were spent on items for the school. 
These included two interactive white boards, a sandpit and a 
litterbin. It also contributed some five hundred and ninety 
pounds to the cost of school trips and one hundred and 
seventy pounds for a music workshop. Diana and Stewart 
Onyon stood down as chair and treasurer that year. 

In 2004, the PTA purchased staging for the school. Anne Slatter 
stood down as chair. Anesta Cooper and Elaine Sheild took 
over as joint chair. In 2006, the profits from the May Ball 
funded two smart boards for the new school extension, as well 
as play equipment, library books and excursions. 


The Sunshine Club 

This originally ran as an after school club. It met in the school 
mobile on Tuesday afternoons between 3.30pm and 4.30pm. 
Rhoda Tiddlestat and helpers had started the club. In 1998, it 
was reported as being popular. Rhoda had left the area in 2001 , 
moving to Devon and the club had stopped. It was re-started in 
2002 by Jenny Thompson and Julie Southon, with help from 
Brenda Whitfield and Jill Drayton. However, Jill was unable to 
continue. Due to staff shortages and the increase in after school 
clubs by 2003, it was decided to operate on a more informal 
basis. The aim of the club was to introduce children to 
Christianity in an interesting, interactive way; using games, 
crafts and videos. Children aged between five and ten were 
invited to join through the school and the local churches. That 
year between twenty-five and thirty children attended. They met 
on a Saturday. Chris Eastgate and Brenda Whirfield ran the 
club. At the same time, in 2003, Jenny and Philip Thompson ran 
an evening club once a fortnight at their home for children in 
years five and six. This was called ‘plus group’. 


Table Tennis 

The table tennis club began while the old village hall was still in 
use and came about after a table was bought in 1980. In 
February 1987, the club was still using the old village hall, 
despite the fire risk. Later that year they moved into the Junior 
Classroom at school rather than the mobile. They had joined 
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the local league. In 1988, Roger Bradley reported that there 
were eleven regular members with seven occasional ones. 
Twenty pence was charged per session. They now needed a 
second table. However, the activity seems to have died out for, 
in March 1997, it was minuted that the tables were collected 
from the social club and stored until the new hall was built. By 
2001, although the tables were still available for use, no one 
wanted to set up a club. It was thought rather than sell them, a 
group might use them for joint activities with other games. 


Tuesday Club 

An ‘Old Peoples Club’ formed in 1967 - not a very flattering 
name. Not surprisingly, this was changed to the Over Sixties 
Club. We also had a friendship club. This was active in 1978. In 
1987, this had fifteen members and had outings to Cromer and 
Felixstowe. Members met fortnightly. Beryl Wrexford of 
Knapwell was chair. Mrs E. Keating was secretary. In 1995, 
there were eight members, four of which met regularly. That 
year, they put on a ninetieth birthday party for Miss Bissett, the 
retired school teacher. The Tuesday Club replaced both and is 
still going strong. It was first affiliated to the CCA in 2000. 

The Tuesday Club is for villagers aged over fifty. In 2003, 
membership was seventeen strong. They doubled the number 
of outings that they ran that year to six. In 2004, they met on 
the second Tuesday of the month. Meetings were now held 
between 2.30pm and 4.30pm in the afternoon. They went to 
Shepperton Studios on November 4 to see the filming of the 
‘Des and Mel’ show. This was preceded by shopping at the 
Bentalls Centre at Kingston. At the Christmas dinner, which was 
held in the village hall, seventy people were present. This year 
they also travelled on the North Norfolk Railway and took a 
mystery tour to Finchingfield. They also visited Clarence House 
and the London Eye. 

By 2005, they had a regular membership of twenty five and met 
monthly. In addition, members enjoyed various outings during 
the year. Diane Wakeling became chair and Brenda Phillips 
took over as social secretary. They replaced Janet Watson and 
Audrey Tarsey as chair and social secretary. Outings included a 
visit to Southend-on-Sea and a mystery trip to Terrington St 
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Clements. Regular outings continued in 2007 and 2008. These 
included a day out to Nottingham and lunch on the river Trent. 
Other visits included lunch at the Cock, Gamlingay and visits by 
guest speakers. Janet Watson later again became President. 
Today (2013) it is George Hyslop. 


The Youth Club 

Following its creation on the arrival of the school mobile in 
1972, the youth club continued to be active. In 1986, Pauline 
Farrar reported that it had a membership of twenty five. They 
met on Thursdays. Andrew Soden took over that year. He later 
reported that the group had between fourteen and nineteen 
members. 

The youth club reformed as The Caldecote Youth Club on 
October 2, 2007. By May 2008, it had forty children registered. 
Each Tuesday between four and six volunteers helped run the 
club. They ran a very successful snack/tuck shop, with hot 
dogs being the best seller. The club was led by Sharon Newton 
and Suzi Reed. The volunteers were; Wendy Spencer, Gill and 
Dom Read, Janine and Mike and Josh Higginbottom, and Lucy 
Freeman. Two of the members, Josh Higginbottom and Dom 
Read, were working towards their Duke of Edinburgh awards. 

One of the big problems for clubs was the storage of equipment 
at the hall. Containers were eventually put by the recreation 
area to solve this. The Youth Club made use of this storage. 
Unfortunately, as with many activities, it became increasingly 
difficult to find adults prepared to find the time to help run the 
group. However, help was at hand: the Connections Youth Bus. 
From 2010, the Parish Council funded the double decker bus to 
come for two hours on Wednesday evenings for two hours in 
the evening. 


Social Club 

It all began as the Caldecote Men’s Social Club. 

In 1933, Douglas Osborne of the Caldecote Supply Stores 
thought that it was time to start a men’s club. These stores 
were next to the location of the new Village Hall. He put this 
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idea to his customers. He soon had some twenty people keen 
to support the idea. They held short meetings in the shop and 
then put the idea to the Village Hall Committee. Unfortunately, 
there were a few strictly religious people strongly opposed to 
the sale of intoxicating liquor in the hall. However, they were 
eventually outvoted and the men were allowed to use the two 
small rooms at the rear of the hall. One was a box room, which 
was ideal for storing beer. 

To get them started, Mr Fitzgerald the director of Green King’s 
brewery in Panton Street gave them a barrel of beer, glasses 
and so on. He offered to audit the books with one club member 
for the nominal charge of a shilling. 

A manager was appointed to look after the accounts. The 
membership fee was to be 2/6d. This figure was kept until 13 
December 1972, when it doubled to 5/- (25p). 

At the beginning, members helped themselves to a drink and 
put their money in a biscuit tin. Later Mr Charles Carter 
volunteered to serve the drinks. He became the first barman, 
earning 5/- a week. 

At the first AGM, held on 15 March 1935, the auditors Mr 
Fitzgerald and Mr Clark found a discrepancy in the balance 
sheet. The members tabled a no confidence vote in the 
management and formed a new committee. D. Osbourne was 
elected chair with C. Carter as secretary. They priced the beer 
at fourpence a pint. At the meeting held on 27 March 1935, they 
voted to buy a bottle of gin and a bottle of whisky. That 
September the prices charged for stout went down from 
sevenpence to sixpence-halfpenny. Burton Ale went down from 
sevenpence to sixpence; IPA the same. Brown Ale was reduced 
froml/- to elevenpence for a quart. Guinness was reduced from 
sixpence-halfpenny to sixpence for a half pint. At the AGM in 
January 1936, J. Clark was elected as chair, W. Winter as 
secretary and D. Osbourne was elected as steward. It was 
decided that his pay should go up to eight shillings a week. It 
was agreed to return the beer prices back to the earlier rate. 

At the meeting in July, it was agreed that the club could occupy 
the middle rooms of the hall and the rooms presently used 
should be converted to a kitchen and dressing room. The hire 
of the main hall was £1 2 per year in 1 936. It was agreed that the 
steward’s duties should include acting as caretaker, subject to 
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the Village Hall Institute agreeing. Come September that year J. 
Clark resigned from his post. Mr Coulton replaced him as chair. 
The steward also terminated his position. There was a 
Members’ dinner on 19 December 1936. The bar stayed open 
until midnight. In January 1937, Mr Lander was made steward. 
He was allowed two weeks’ holiday a year. In July 1937, Phil 
Osborne was appointed steward. On 18 December 1937, 
another members’ Christmas dinner was held at 2/6d per 
member. It started at seven o’clock. Looking at the minutes of 
the club it seems that members were not keen on taking over 
the roles of club officers. In April 1938, it was agreed that the 
club meetings be monthly rather than quarterly. The following 
month, a decision was made to sell the billiard table the club 
owned. However, it seems that this did not happen. In 1940, the 
aim seems to have been to find a room for the table so that it 
could continue in use. 

In 1938, the members started to look for a plot of land to build 
their own club. Two members offered to sell some land to the 
club. Mr Carter offered to sell a parcel of land 70 feet by 40 feet 
for £8. Mr Burlin was willing to sell a large strip of land 46 feet 
by 400 feet for £50 or £12 per annum for 5 years. On 6 February 
1939, it was agreed that the club buy a table tennis table, a 
dartboard, darts and playing cards. On 12 July 1939, ladies 
were eligible to join as associate members at a fee of 1/6d. 

On 2 September 1939, Mr Coulson was in the chair. There is a 
short note. ‘No business done’. War had just been declared. 

Purchasing land and building a clubhouse was put on hold due 
to the war. 

On 7 January 1948, the committee went to investigate two plots 
of land offered to the members. These were a piece of land 
opposite the village hall offered by Mr Bossert and a half acre of 
land next to the hall belonging to Mr Gordon. It was decided to 
go for Mr Gordon’s offer. 

Work started in 1949 with volunteers digging trenches for the 
footings. All of the members helped. Green King offered a loan 
of £200. This was turned down by the trustees, as the 
accumulated fund stood at £3247. 

In 1951, the building was completed. A glorious Grand Open 
Day Ceremony - open to everyone - took place on 4 March 
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1952. Leslie Gordon generously donated the parcel of land 
used to build the club on to the members of the club. At the 
Extraordinary General Meeting held on 1 October 1952, the 
steward’s wage increased to £3 per week. 

By 1953, the auditors were Messrs Lewis and Co. of 2 Post 
Office Terrace, Cambridge. It seems that Mr Fitzgerald had 
ceased being auditor during the war. Quite likely, he had retired. 
This year J. Watts was elected chair. This was a position he had 
held several times before. Mr Lander was elected Treasurer. At 
this meeting, it was decided that when funds allowed, a car 
park and drive would be installed outside the club building. It 
was decided that a large sign showing ‘Men’s Social Club’ 
should be erected in front of the club. J. Watts and W. Lander 
continued in their roles for several years. From 1957, the post of 
secretary was held by M. Wilkins. These three men continued in 
their posts until 1963. 

At the AGM in 1963, the secretary reported that the outside of 
the building had been redecorated. They had a name board 
outside. Curtains for the windows were ordered and due to be 
fitted. The land at the rear of the club had been cleared. The 
hedges cut. The social events had included an evening with the 
Catholic Men’s Club and an attempted whist drive. He 
continued in his post with K. Stevens becoming chair and C. 
Craft T reasurer. 

In 1964, the billiard table was to be sold or given to a suitable 
club. At the following AGM on 18 February 1965, M. Wilkins 
reported that membership had risen from 170 to 200. More 
entertainment was provided than before. Sheila Taylor was 
thanked for her work in providing refreshments. She had been 
helped by J. Dolan, M. Taylor senior and J. Reed. Over 60 
members and guests had attended the very successful 
Christmas dinner. During the year, R. Fulbrook had resigned as 
steward. W. Carter had taken over. 

Nearly £500 had been spent on repairs, redecoration, improved 
drainage and electric fan heaters. Plans were underway to 
install entrance gates, a burglar alarm system and a new road. 
This would extend round the back of the premises. The 
brewer’s architects were due to redesign a new bar to cover 
both the main rooms. A tile floor had been laid in the old billiard 
room. They had been burgled twice during the previous year. 
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The insurance company had paid out £8 after the first and £47 
after the second. The billiard table had been sold to the Corpus 
Christie Student’s Hostel for £25. 

At the meeting, it was decided to purchase a fruit machine. At 
the AGM on 16 February 1966, M. Wilkins informed the thirteen 
members present that owing to the large numbers using the 
club over the weekends, the former billiard room had been 
converted into a lounge. It was also necessary to provide 
separate accommodation for private functions. This was to 
avoid interfering with the normal life of the club. Future plans 
included lowering the ceiling over the bar with improved lighting 
and a bar grill. While expensive, the installation and 
maintenance of the new burglar alarm had already thwarted at 
least one attempt. 

In 1967, A. Cant took over the chair. At the next AGM M. 
Wilkins was pleased to be able to tell the 15 members present 
that in 1936, the total club income had been £137 11s 9d with 
outgoings of £142 7s 1/2d. The turnover for 1967 had risen, 
with income being £6,115 and expenditure being £6,156. The 
overall surplus was the second largest in its history. The 
balance sheet showed assets of £6,404. They now had the new 
bar. The Taverner’s dart team now played at the club. Their A 
and B teams were doing well. A new record player and radio 
with extension speakers was due to be installed. Michael 
Taylor took over as steward with his wife helping him. 

At the 1969 AGM, membership stood at 260. The fruit machines 
and the draws had provided a surplus, despite money being 
spent on repairs and additions. Hi-Fi equipment had been 
bought, as well as a cash register. The electric wiring had been 
overhauled and the forecourt resurfaced. In 1969, a barbeque 
and New Year dinner had been successful. They also held a St 
Valentine’s supper and dance. 

In 1970, a seven-a-side football match had taken place with the 
Wl. The year 1971 saw a change of trustees. W. Galterer 
continued to be one. N. Carter, N. Taylor, R. Stevens and A. 
Jakes were the others. The officers stayed the same. 

At the AGM held on Wednesday 23 February 1972, M. Wilkins 
reported that the past year had presented several problems. 
The sudden death of Michael Taylor, who had served the club 
both as a trustee, a committee man and as steward, had 
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thrown a great deal of work onto the committee. His 
replacement left in October. The committee had voluntarily 
taken on the steward’s tasks. A trophy was bought to keep 
Michael’s memory alive and the dart club had undertaken to 
organise a competition. 

The club continued to prosper and the committee was now 
considering installing indoor toilets. 

With female members gaining full membership the name 
changed to the Social Club. 

In 1986, Graham Frost reported that membership was 200. 
Both darts and pool was played in the local leagues. A 
thousand pounds had been raised for leukaemia research. 
Between a hundred and two hundred pounds were being raised 
annually for Magpas. A children’s Christmas party was held in 
January. Most of the users came from outside the village. 

In 1997, the club was in good shape but with a modest 
membership. The bar had been refurbished. They had held a 
quiz on every second Saturday in the month. A dance was held 
to bring in the new millennium. 

In 2002, the Social Club held discos, Karaoke nights and quiz 
nights. They planned an ‘eighties night’ as well as an Elvis 
night. At the Oueen’s Jubilee event in 2002, the Social 
organised the bar on the village green. They finished the day off 
with a disco and barbeque. This proved very successful. The 
club was packed. As it was a warm evening, many villagers sat 
outside with their children. Later, Philip Butcher put on a slide 
show for those involved in the event at the club. This used the 
data projector and screen fitted in the club. With the success of 
the Jubilee event, the club helped in the same way with the two 
subsequent fun days. 

Since then, several family parties have been held with bouncy 
castles and other activities ideal for children. 

Modern technology has enabled football nights to be a 
success. Live TV can be shown on a big screen. 
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GREENE KING FINE ALES 


imigii |i®: 


The Social Club dressed up for the Jubilee 
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The Women's Institute 


The Women’s Institute began in the USA and moved into 
Canada. Thanks to the work by N. Harris and his wife, the 
Institute started in Britain in 1915. Mr Harris was the secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture. Back in 1901, the Agricultural 
Society had been formed to help small farms and 
smallholdings. Mrs Alfred Watt came over from Canada to help 
set up the Women’s Institute organisation. The first institute 
was formed in Llanfairp’g’ in 1915. The first in England was in 
Singleton, West Sussex, followed by Walleston in Dorset. By 
1917, there were forty branches. Lady Denman became 
President in 1916. 

The Institutes had the support of the Farmers’ Union in their 
aims of supporting the work of farming and country life. In the 
early days, Mr and Mrs Harris sponsored new Institutes and 
were able to gain financial support for them. While things have 
changed over time, there is still a strong link to the countryside. 
For example, meetings are always held at 7.45pm so that 
members can listen to the Archers. 

Each individual branch is linked to others in the area, creating a 
group. Members from each branch traditionally met up together 
twice a year. However, it is now once a year, in spring. 

In this area there is a group of five, known as the Cambridge 
Federation, that meets for this group meeting. Being larger, a 
bigger venue is required. Hardwick School, as well as 
Comberton, have been used for this social event. Usually the 
guest speaker is a well-known person. 

The National Federation of the Wl have an Annual General 
Meeting. This takes place in alternate years, either at the Albert 
Hall or in Cardiff. It is at this Annual General Meeting that new 
ideas are discussed and campaigns begin. Voting takes place 
at local level and delegates take these decisions to this 
meeting. Before any voting can take place, these volunteers 
who are known as NFI have to explain the schemes to the 
members. As the constitution of the organisation states that the 
Wl is non-political or sectarian, these must follow this rule. 
Because the work load of these volunteers is great, they have 
been known by their husbands as ’Never flipping in’. 
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The Caldecote branch began in 1931. Mrs O. M. Clarke was 
President and Mrs M. M. Bays was Secretary. The group did 
the traditional things associated with the Wl such as jam 
making and the canning of fruit and vegetables. They also held 
social events as well. It had a band of its own and a production 
group responsible for putting on plays. 

In 1934, it hit the national press when the members started to 
distribute milk to schoolchildren on Saturdays and in the 
holidays. Caldecote became the first village where this 
happened. 

The branch took part in the annual county competitions. Mrs 
Radford came first for scone making while Mrs Bays won the 
knitting prize. The branch entered the store cupboard 
competition and came third. 

In 1952, it celebrated its 21st birthday. Unfortunately, 
membership declined and in 1957, the branch was disbanded. 

All was not lost and, in 1965, it was re-formed. The first meeting 
was a coffee morning, which took place on 26 October. Mrs K. 
Stevens was elected President. In February 1966, membership 
had reached the required level and Caldecote was once more 
recognised as an official branch of the Wl. 

From this point on, the Institute raised money for various 
charities as well as for improvements to the village hall. They 
began to organise some form of entertainment for the children 
and the senior citizens of the village. Christmas shopping trips 
and summer evening coach outings took place. For example, 
their drama group put on Dick Whittington during the Christmas 
period in 1968. Mary Ladds played Dick and Jean Gill was the 
cat. 

The Institute raised the money to cover the expenses incurred 
through their work undertaken at village fetes and the bonfire 
night celebrations. Here they sold hot dogs and soup. 

On 30 March 1971, they held a Tupperware Party. These were 
very popular at the time. For those too young to know about it, 
Tupperware was a quality form of plastic, sealable storage 
items for food. The wide variety of utensils was only available to 
buy at a party. This style of selling came from America where 
Tupperware was made. 
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In 1974, the money allocated to members for transport costs 
went up from lOp to 15p per person. That year Mrs Rhodes car 
was damaged outside the school while attending the Institute. 

In 1976, the Institute held a stall at the Tudor Fayre on Parker’s 
Piece. This Fayre was part of the Cambridge Festival. They 
raised £53.03. The women working at the stall wore Tudor 
costume. They raised £12.14 for the Institute for the Blind. 
Other fund raising events included a beetle drive, which raised 
£13.74 and a jumble sale in October, which raised £29 for the 
Institute’s funds. That year, the Wl swimming club met each 
Wednesday at seven o’clock at the school swimming pool. 

Dr Silverstone held a talk about Magpas. Unfortunately, the 
demonstration on yeast cookery had to be cancelled as the 
items would take too long to prove. They had a freezer cookery 
demonstration instead. 

At the East of England show, their peg doll entry was highly 
commended. Competitions and stalls at this event were a 
regular thing for the Wl as a whole. 

In 1977, an embroidered box was to be presented to the Queen 
on behalf of the National Federation of the Wl to commemorate 
the Queen’s Silver Jubilee. Debenhams asked for craft items to 
be donated in aid of young people. Mrs Merritt sent a doll she 
made to the Debenhams craft exhibition. 

A pantomime was put on for children on the 21 and 22 
February. This year the Institute raised a darts team. It 
consisted of Mrs J. Stevens, C. Phillips, A. Gogill and S. Little 
with Mrs Digney as reserve. Mrs Simpson subsequently took 
over as reserve. They won their first match, but were defeated 
later at the Newton Village Hall in May. 

On 5 July, it was decided that £12 of the money raised would 
be spent on items for an adventure playground. This included 
some scaffolding and planks, which could be nailed onto 
existing logs. 

Again, the village Wl provided a stall at the Tudor Fayre at the 
Cambridge Festival on July 16. 

On 19 November, another beetle drive was held. This raised 
£16. 
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The Christmas dinner was held in the school on 13 December 
that year. 

In 1978, a tour around Unwin Seeds took place. There was a 
summer picnic at Longstowe Hall in June. The owners of the 
hall had a long association with the Wl, so it was an apt place 
to hold the picnic. 

The Girl Guides borrowed wigs from the Wl for a pantomime. 
Drama had been an important part of the Wl for a long time. As 
a result, the Cambridge area had quite a collection of theatrical 
items. 

In 1979, the dart team did quite well. They defeated Hardwick 
and then Rampton, but were defeated by Papworth Everard. 
This year the theme at the Cambridge Festival was Victorian. 
Once again, the Wl had a stall selling cakes, balloons on sticks, 
finger puppets and Action Man outfits. 

In 1980, The dart team defeated Meldreth, but were defeated 
by Guilden Morden. In May, a pot plant was sent to Mrs Hornby 
the Post Lady; she had been in hospital. The summer picnic 
was held at Childerley. In 1981, the theme of the Cambridge 
Festival fair returned to Tudor. This year the stall made £66.75 
profit. Games were played at the Institute’s birthday party that 
year. These included ‘pass the parcel with forfeits’ and a 
competition to guess which country various items originated 
from. 

In 1984, membership at their monthly meetings varied between 
twenty-one and forty. In 1986, Mrs Steel resigned as Secretary; 
she had held the post since 1978. However, she became 
President the next year. Wendy Hughes was Secretary. It was 
reported that they had had a very successful year. 

In 1995, there were thirty-four members. Membership reached 
thirty-five in 1996. They held a car rally. The darts team entered 
the competition against others from the Cambridge Federation. 
They were runners up. Members took part in a joint visit to 
Buckingham Palace with the Hardwick group. 

In January 2000, the darts team of Jean Stevens (captain), Pat 
Chinnery, Rose Hinkman and Sandy Howard were 
photographed having won the competition. 
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The Darts team, January 2000 


The Wl picnic in the park 
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The Wl picnic in the park 


The 2001 outing was punting through Cambridge. 

In 2004, membership stood at twenty-three. This was two more 
than the previous year. However, the problem was attracting 
younger women to join. Unfortunately, at this time before the 
film ‘Calendar Girls’ came out, the Wl in general had an image 
problem. An open evening was held in March 2004 to try to 
attract more women to join. While the speakers for the regular 
meetings were varied, the costs of hiring them for the evening 
were quite high. Fortunately, fund raising via the Easter coffee 
morning and the stall at the Feast Day helped cover the costs. 

In 2006, membership had risen slightly and stood at twenty- 
five. The guest speakers talked about the costumes of the 
wives of Henry VIII and there was an evening of poetry and 
prose. Other talks included a history and demonstration of 
pottery and growing old gracefully. The spring group meeting 
was held on 27 April. This is a bi-annual event where local Wl 
groups get together. This was held in the old Comberton Village 
Hall. One of the archaeologists working at the Robert Sayle site 
in Cambridge gave an interesting talk about the discoveries 
made there. They held a summer outing on the ‘Georgina’ 
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along the River Cam, enjoying a fish and chip supper as they 
sailed. Unfortunately, it was a wet day. Their superb Christmas 
meal was taken at the home of the President who provided a 
very festive evening. 

A highlight of the year was that the President, Hazel Steel and 
the Treasurer, Lesley Lester were invited to attend the unveiling 
of a plaque by HRH the Earl of Wessex to commemorate the 
opening of the new Wl office in Girton. 

The group held two ’Bring and Buy’ sales that year as well as 
the usual Maundy Thursday coffee morning. All were well 
attended by other villagers. 

Leslie Lester reported to the Community Association that in the 
year 2007 to 2008, the Institute had several interesting guest 
speakers. They had a talk from a BBC Radio Cambridge 
presenter, Mr Spendlove. Other subjects included the history 
and works of Beatrice Potter, a talk about pots and pans from 
the chef at Wimpole Hall, Keith Goodwin. They also hired the 
village hall for their annual Maundy Thursday coffee morning 
come Easter egg sale. 

On 27 July 201 1 , the Institute held an outing to the flower show 
at Sandringham. Hazel Steel and Sandra Digby wanted to see 
Prince Charles on his walk about. They managed to reach the 
front of the barrier. Prince Charles and Camilla duly came 
along, stopped by Hazel and had a few words. There was 
another group from the Wl there as well. She told him that they 
were with the Wl and she was a President. He said that the Wl 
was an excellent organisation. She asked if he would like them 
to sing Jerusalem. Without more ado she began singing. The 
others joined in. Prince Charles was taken aback to start with, 
but was then in hysterics. 

This is a group which is still going strong. 


Sport in the Village 

Cricket has always been important. 

We came across an entry in the Cambridge Chronicle dated 4 
August 1899 about the Caldecote Cricket Club: 

W. Raymond Greene M.P. last year started the club with a 
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donation of a pound this year sent ten shillings and promised to 
make this as an annual subscription to ensure that the club 
continues. 

We have pictures taken of a cricket match on the field near 
Manor Farmhouse. We also have a picture taken at a dinner 
held in the village hall. R. Brading reported on the club in the 
journal. His report showed the problem of having a team in a 
small village: it was difficult to field a full team. They ended up 
one from the bottom of Division 111 South in the Thursday 
League. However, some games were closely run things. For 
example, against Dry Drayton we scored 137 against their 133. 
In the Gray-Nichols six-a-side tournament, they won through to 
then last eight, having beaten Papworth and Eltisley 
convincingly. 

There was another cricket match of note. In 1929, a cricket 
match was played between ’London Boys’ and local youths. 
The London boys had come from the poorer parts of London. 
They were on a fortnight’s holiday in Caldecote, funded by their 
local welfare societies. They stayed with local families. The 
match was played on ’Bossert’s Field’ opposite the Social Club. 
Mr Bossert also supplied tea and cakes. The result was not 
recorded. 

When it comes to cricket, Caldecote has one claim to fame. In 
1975, Keith Fletcher, who played both for England against 
Australia in the Ashes and captained Essex, was a Caldecote 
man. 

Another local man, Donald Gatherer, was the honorary 
physiotherapist to the English rugby senior and under twenty 
three rugby fifteens that same year. He had played rugby for the 
RAF and Buckinghamshire. 

However, one of the problems the village faced was a site to 
play sport. For years, there were attempts to create a recreation 
area near to the original village hall. However, more land was 
needed than the institute owned. The land next door belonged 
to Gordon. Unfortunately, even if more had been bought from 
him there were problems in creating access. One of the 
problems was the fact that the ideal access point would have 
been off Hall Drive. However, no one could definitely find out 
who owned this land. There were also major legal problems 
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with the way the village institute had been set up as a charity. 
The original three trustees were not available to change 
anything. By the time this had been sorted out with the 
Charities Commission, the moment had passed. It was not until 
the expansion of the village that, as part of the agreement with 
the developers, we gained a recreation area. Before that, the 
only site for sport was at the school. 

Nevertheless, some sport was played. For example, there was a 
tennis club. This started in 1995 when it had twelve junior 
members and ten seniors. They played every Sunday, starting 
in July. Ini 996, the club had ten junior and eight senior 
members. There was also a swimming club. In 1995, this had 
fifty members. However, once the school’s swimming pool 
closed, this had to end too. 

It was only when the village had proper sports facilities that 
things ‘took off. With the creation of the sports association to 
link these activities things could only improve. Today, not only 
do we have a cricket club in which we are joined with Hardwick, 
we also have a very active football club. 

We know other sporting activities have taken place. We have a 
copy of a newspaper cutting advertising grass track racing 
taking part in Caldecote. This took place on 14 June 1958 at six 
o’clock and was run by the Cambridge Centaur Motor Racing 
Club. Some, seventy cyclists were expected to take part. 
Whippet coaches laid on special buses to take people from the 
Merton Arms in Northampton Street in Cambridge to 
Caldecote. Whether this was a ‘one-off we do not know. The 
advert indicates that racing would include motorbikes with 
sidecars as well as bikes on their own. This form of racing was 
very popular at the time and often appeared on television on the 
Saturday afternoon sport program ‘Grandstand 1 . 

Of course, the activities traditionally associated with the 
countryside took place in the area. Local landowners and their 
guests have enjoyed shooting and the capture of game around 
the village. Poaching by villagers with mouths to feed has also 
taken place. While the punishment if caught was harsh (as we 
have seen in the chapter on crime), the chance of killing a rabbit 
for the pot was often too tempting to resist. 

One of the regular annual activities held in the village was the 
village Feast event. We will look at this in detail next. 
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Members of the cricket team 
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The Village Feast Weekend 


Once the Community Association began life it took over the 
tradition of holding Feast Weeks in the village. Before that, the 
event was held at Manor Farm. One of the highlights there had 
been a bowling competition when the prize was a pig. The 
wooden bowls used are still in existence at the farmhouse. 
Another highlight was the wheelbarrow race along the road. 

Dick Flaggar recollected this event in a letter written to Grace 
Swindells. Fie had emigrated to Canada in 1913. In the letter he 
described how the feast took place in the first week of 
November and was the last village event to be held during the 
year. The locals he recalled named it ‘Cawcott Feast.’ Fie 
remembered that there were two stalls set up near to the Fox 
pub. One contained a coconut shy. The coconuts were wedged 
in so tight it was impossible to dislodge them. The other 
contained rock candies and novelties. The dearest cost 
sixpence-halfpenny. Lamps containing compressed kerosene 
lighted both. While the children played outside, inside, the 
locals enjoyed their beer. One would play an accordion and 
there used to be room for two couples to dance a polka. When 
they became tired, someone would get up and start to sing. 
The songs included The Farmer’s Boy’ and other popular 
songs of the period. The singer would be rewarded with a pint 
of beer. This would carry on until around eleven o’clock when 
everyone staggered home. 

In 1976, the Sandye Silver Band was hired to play on Saturday 
1 0 July at the village fete, which was held on the final day of the 
Feast week. This was booked through a G. Gaylor of Great 
Barford. 

The next year, a marquee was hired from the Dry Drayton 
School on 16 July, at the cost of £36.50 for part of the Feast 
weekend. 



The big event of 1988 was the Silver Jubilee celebration of the 
school. This was held on 9 September and was clearly a 
success. Following on its popularity, it was decided to hold 
another Feast Weekend in 1989. Apparently, although this 
event from the past had lapsed, it was decided to hold it once 
again on the 7 and 8 July 1 989. 

In 1990, the Feast Weekend was planned to coincide with the 
school sports. It started on 6 July at six o'clock with a farewell 
to Mrs Cole, who was retiring from school. At seven o' clock 
there was a barbeque organised by Vernon Spencer and Sue 
Hind. There were strawberries and cream, choc-ices and a soft 
drinks bar for the children. An adult bar sold alcoholic drinks 
until eleven. There were adult games including bingo, run by 
John Butt, which started at eight o'clock. On Saturday, the 
activities started at two o'clock with a fancy dress parade 
organised by Jill Leader. At 2.30pm the mother and toddler 
group and playgroup put on a Teddy Bear's picnic. Ann Griffiths 
and Peggy McCuish were in charge. There was a white 
elephant stall and side shows run by the Guides and Brownies, 
who were supervised by Jill Leader. 

They also supplied cream teas. Toffee, popcorn, and a 'mucky 
trains in the station' game were the responsibility of Playgroup. 

There was 'five-a-side' football and from half past three there 
were donkey rides and a bouncy castle organised by Diane 
Walkeling outside the swimming pool. Supervised swimming 
under Shelley Park took place at four o'clock (half an hour later 
than planned). The putting final took place at 6.30pm. There 
was an Italian evening looked after by Sue Hind. Colin Footman 
ran a bar, and a world cup show in the school mobile. The PTA 
had set up a TV there. During Saturday, apart from the putting, 
there were games of Ball and Rounders. On Sunday, there was 
golf in the morning run by Colin Footman. A Community Church 
Service was held in the church at 11.00am. In the afternoon, 
there was a croquet tournament, organised by Roger Bradley 
who had also run the football. 

In 1 991 , the Feast Weekend took place between the 5th and 
7th July. This followed the same format that had been 
developed over previous years. There were school sports 
between six and seven o' clock with a barbeque until 8.30pm. A 
putting championship was started. This continued on the 
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Saturday. Adult sports followed the children's. There was an 
alcoholic and a soft drinks bar. The Saturday events started at 
two o' clock with a fancy dress parade. The Brownies held a 
raffle. Again there was a Teddy Bears' picnic, bouncy castle, 
five-a-side football, swimming, and putting with the grand final 
in the evening. The day was rounded up with a disco. At 
9.30pm in the evening trophies were presented to the five-a- 
side champions. Video films were shown in the school in the 
evening and there was a creche /playgroup at the same time in 
the school mobile. 

On Sunday, there was a fun run between 10.30am and 
12.30pm. In the afternoon, there was croquet and a community 
service was held at 6.30pm. 

Roger Bindley ran the croquet, John Rees the school sports, 
Roger Bradley the adult sports, John Butler the fun run. Shirley 
Thompson and Ann Griffiths looked after the Teddy Bears' 
picnic. 

The Feast weekend started on the 28 June in 1996. It followed 
the format used before with school sports at six o'clock, golf, 
putting, bouncy castle, and swimming and a Barbecue and 
bingo from 7.00pm on the Friday evening. On Saturday, there 
was golf, swimming, soccer, cream teas and a family quiz at the 
social club. On Sunday, there was a pet service, target golf and 
croquet. The report of the weekend stated that the weather was 
overcast and occasionally wet and windy. Attendance was 
good despite the weather. Philip Bailey won the golf. Colin 
Fotland won target golf. The football winners were C. Fotland, 
S.Tramm, P. Bailey and P. Charrot. The junior football winners 
were: G. Griffiths, E. Haines, S. Wakeling, M. Wing, C. Wisbey 
and S. Charrot. The tennis winners were M. Sinclair and R. 
Smith. The junior winners were S. Charrot and P. Day. 

In 1997, the PTA sports day and BBC were held on 28 June. It 
was decided to tie these in with the Feast weekend. This ran 
from the 27 to 29 June and was similar to those before. They 
had a pet show in the afternoon. On the Saturday there was a 
family quiz at the Social Club and the Tin Town Players held a 
production at Hardwick school called ‘Back to Broadway’. On 
the Sunday, they held a Pet Service again, target golf, and a car 
boot sale. The CCA gazebo was utilised. 
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The subsequent report on the weekend at the AGM raised the 
question about whether Feast Weekends should continue in the 
same format. The weather was not very good, golf went well, 
jumble sale went all right, but the football was not well 
supported. This was possibly due to the weather. The quiz went 
well. Putting and target golf did not do well either. 

Apart from the function put on by the Social Club, nothing was 
organised by the village to celebrate the millennium. However, 
there were events during the year. Most important was the 
Midsummer Feast event. This began on the Friday with a hog 
roast on the school playground. The Raptor Centre at St. Ives 
put on a display. Andrew Lansley MP awarded medals to the 
village children. This was a success. Unfortunately, there were 
only soft drinks available for sale. As it was a pleasant evening 
weather-wise, a bar would have been a success. 

Due to the poor response to the Feast Weekend’s events, many 
felt those spreading village activities over a long period did not 
work. It had also been discovered that activities organised by 
the Social Club and others had clashed. A change was needed. 
It was decided that the event should be concentrated if 
possible on one day. The building work at the school meant 
changes too. While it went on, the school could not be used for 
such functions. 

With the Queen's Jubilee taking place in 2002, there was an 
opportunity for the village to celebrate. Although it had been 
decided that the Feast Weekend had run its course this was too 
good a moment to ignore. A bank holiday had been declared. It 
was decided that a sub-committee should be formed to 
organise the day. A government grant was available to the 
Community Association given via the Parish Council to provide 
something for the village. This was used to provide medals for 
the children. The membership felt this would be an ideal 
opportunity to welcome the new villagers, who had moved into 
the new housing developments in the village. While the village 
green was not yet part of the village it was hoped that by the 
summer it would be available for use. 

The format proved to be a descendant of the Feast Weekend. It 
was called ‘Picnic and Sports on the Green’. The Wl supplied 
teas in the new village hall, whilst gazebos, tables and chairs 
were borrowed from villagers. Ken Wing used his truck to 
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collect these, together with the large tables generously loaned 
to the village by the Childerley Estate. Stalls were set up around 
the green, allowing games to take place in the middle. These 
were ably organised by Prue Rayner and Wendy Quince who 
was very keen for the school to be heavily involved with the 
day. The staff of Playgroup held a face-painting stall. Lucy 
Freeman and Chris Eastgate were the skilful painters. Other 
village groups such as the Guides and the church also had 
stalls. 

Five-a-side football took place on the new recreation area and 
putting occurred on the green around the village hall. There was 
a bouncy castle near the new hall. This was run by Playgroup 
with Jenny Phillips in charge. The fire brigade displayed a fire 
tender. The weather was very hot. During the morning, the area 
was set up. Bunting, bought for the occasion, was draped over 
the fence giving the whole area a festive look. 

The Social Club organised a beer tent and music and the PA 
system was supplied by Brian O’Reilly. 

Joan Court and her brother Vic Smith-Chapelle opened the 
afternoon proceedings. They were two of the village’s oldest 
members able to attend. David Phillips did the commentary 
during the afternoon, assisted by Philip Butcher. The rest of the 
Jubilee event committee were kept very busy that afternoon. 

There was a presentation of medals to the children by Owen 
Kember. To end the successful day, a disco and barbecue were 
held in the Social Club. Needless to say, the club was heaving 
with many outside enjoying the warm evening and making use 
of the outside seating. This was especially true of the children. 
While it had not been the intention of making a large sum of 
money, at the end of the day it was found that the costs had 
been covered and thanks to various donations there was a 
surplus. At the meeting of the sub-committee afterwards, and 
at the subsequent Community Association meeting, it was 
decided to donate the surplus to the church restoration fund. 
They received £229.23. It was felt that this satisfied both the 
original aims of the committee and the Parish Council, as the 
church -whether used or not - is an important village landmark. 
Giving the money to Calypso or to the other children's play area 
would appear to satisfy only part of the village. The Community 
Association had in fact donated £250 to each of these groups 
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Ted Devonish entertaining the children at Caldecote Fete 

in 1954 



Carol Badcock dressed as a cigarette girl at the village fete at 
the vicarage in 1954 
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Presentation of a Millennium medal by 
the Rt Hon Andrew Lansley MP 



The group of children that received medals 
(photo taken from 8mm film) 
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earlier. One of the ideas the church had was to get people to 
sponsor a balloon. This was very successful. Each balloon was 
labelled, asking that the person finding it should contact them 
so that we could find out how far the balloon had travelled. One 
reached Stiffkey in Norfolk! 

Owing to the success of the day, it was decided to do a similar 
thing the next year, 2003. 

However, some of the momentum was lost over the period 
before it began and numbers attending were lower. Prue 
Rayner had left the school. Her successor did not have the 
same interest in integrating the school within the village in the 
same way. Instead of including the school’s sports day into the 
event as before, the Village Fun Day Committee had to think of 
an alternative. Having seen how successful the Cambridge 
Boy’s Brigade was at organising such games they were asked 
to help. This they did with great success, although many were 
at summer camp and could not attend. They were given a 
donation as a ‘thank-you’ for their trouble. The format was 
similar to the Jubilee event. Kevin Brown, the vicar, opened the 
proceedings. He also judged the fancy dress competition for 
young children. We had another balloon sponsorship. This time 
one of the released balloons reached France. 

The Fun Day Committee held another event the following year. 
Unfortunately, it clashed with other things and numbers 
attending were less. Regrettably, the Boy’s Brigade were 
unable to attend. However, they were able to loan the 
committee some much-needed equipment. The Girl Guides ran 
the games instead. Their leader, Mary-Ann Claridge helped the 
games run smoothly. Both groups were given a donation as a 
thank you. 

Melanie Piotrowicz, the Head Teacher of the school, opened 
the proceedings. By this time, the Fun Day Committee had 
shrunk somewhat too. Much of the work had fallen to Sally-Ann 
Harrod, the chair of the Fun Day Committee, David Phillips, its 
treasurer and Saskia Dart. The weather was not as good on the 
day. However, all that attended enjoyed the occasion. As in 
previous years, the day ended up at the Social Club where a 
disco and a barbecue were held. This was very successful. The 
winners of the five-a-side football were presented with their 
prizes here. Prizes for the afternoon races etc. (Lollies and other 
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sweets) had been presented during the afternoon, as had the 
prize for the best fancy dress, judged by the vicar. 

After this event, it was felt that it was time to put on something 
different in the future. 

The following summer, on 2nd July 2005, the PTA held a 
History Day at the school entitled Turn Back Time’. This 
followed on from the interest generated in the village following 
the archaeological discoveries made in preparation for the new 
development around Clare Drive. 

Children in the school made a brilliant model of an Iron Age 
settlement, which was on display. Having made such a good 
profit from the Comberton Ball, they were able cover the initial 
costs. Julian Richards the archaeologist famous for presenting 
the TV series ‘Meet Your Ancestors’ opened the day. 

He brought some of the heads, which were recreated from 
information gleaned from examining the skulls found in 
archaeological digs that were shown in the series. Having 
followed the programs, it was very interesting seeing them ‘in 
the flesh’ as it were. 

Other demonstrations included weaving and spinning as well as 
historical re-enactments. There was a chance for youngsters to 
have a go at joining in a dig within the school grounds. 

It was from the interest generated by the archaeological 
discoveries made in the village and this History Day that the 
Caldecote Local History Group began. 

Following this event, there was a gap of a few years until the 
idea of a Feast Weekend was revived in 2010. By this time, the 
Community Association had been wound up. Its activities had 
largely been taken over by the Village Hall management team. 

A new group, under the chair of Neville Hawkins organised 
these Feast days. While the weather was good for the day 
chosen, unfortunately the next two years were dogged by wet 
weather. In addition, the date chosen in 2012 was the same day 
that the Olympic torch was due to arrive in Cambridge. So that 
villagers were able to go and see the procession through 
Newmarket Road, the Feast ended early. This Feast Day had an 
Olympic theme too. 
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These Feasts started with a parade through Highfields and, 
along with various stalls, one of the highlights was the dog 
show. There is footage of the Feast days from 2002, on the 
history DVD. 



Feast Day 201 0 



The old tractor and trailer taking villagers for a ride 
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Keeping the Thread Informed 


We all know what a sterling service Stuart Onyon did in editing 
the village journal, which now comes out bi-monthly. This has 
been running for many years. We have come across copies 
from the early 1970s. However, this was not the first village 
journal. 


A Newspaper for the Village 

A village with its own News Service was how the Cambridge 
News described it on Friday 28 April 1961, when an article was 
written about the activities of the two youngsters who produced 
the penny Caldecote News. 

Robert Swindells published this first village newspaper as a 
boy. He started at the age of nine. These early editions were 
handwritten. In 1961, aged eleven, he typed it on a typewriter 
using carbon copies. He did it this way up to 1965/6 by which 
time he was able to print it properly, setting it by hand. When 
using the typewriter, there were times when the copy would be 
retyped at his father’s workplace, sometimes on a stencil, so 
that it could be duplicated. While it was intended to be a 
monthly journal in reality it could take several months to 
produce. He used to work in a shed in the garden at Mying Yan, 
along Highfields Road, where he lived. Over the life of the 
publication it was one of a series of sheds. Not surprisingly, 
when Robert left school he became a printer. Robert’s cousin 
George Sewell was the writer and co-editor. However, after he 
had left the village Robin Brammar of Arcadia, Highfields took 
over reporting. At the time of the article, Robert was eleven and 
Robin ten. 

Robert started off by recording things that were happening in 
the village such as which house had new gates and so on. 



Eventually, he was able to report on Council Meetings and 
such. After a while people would tell him things about what was 
happening. 

Some of the items he reported on were more serious, including 
motor accidents. 

Collision in Fog 

At roughly three twenty on Saturday 6 January a light blue 1960 
Hillman Minx coming from the A45 collided with a Co-op Coal 
lorry coming from the opposite direction between West Winds 
and Ashlyn. The rear wing of the lorry hit the front wing of the 
car. 

The lorry which received a light dent to its rear mudguard and a 
chip out of its tailboard turned onto the snow covered path 
while the car skidded over to within six inches of the ditch. In 
the collision the lorry’s tailboard hit the cars right window post 
shattering the windscreen and denting the driver’s door. 

In about a quarter of an hour a policeman arrived on a 
motorbike. The car which belonged to Mr B. S. Reed of Lilly 
Farm was easily pushed back onto the road while the 20 foot 
Morris-Commercial lorry which had run into an eighteen inch 
snowdrift which was beginning to thaw needed the use of sacks 
and a shovel to enable it to be moved. 

From the same newspaper it was reported that ice had 
prevented Whippet from carrying out their normal service as the 
coaches could not climb the hill. 

On 22 February 1962 strong winds caused a fire to get out of 
control at three ten in the afternoon setting light to a field near 
Childerley Gate School. By the time the fire brigade arrived the 
field was nearly all burned. On the 24 February another field of 
dead grass in the same area was set alight when the wind blew 
a spark into the field. 

This time the fire brigade instead of going up the drive to the 
‘Sheilings’ went into the school playground breaking the top of 
a manhole cover. This fire burnt some of the school fence and 
some of the shrubs in the school house garden. This same field 
had burnt before in similar circumstances. 
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Caravan gutted by fire 

On the 26 March 1963 at approx 3.55pm at the north end of the 
West Estate in Caldecote fire gutted the blue and white caravan 
belonging to Mr A. Banks. When local residents arrived on the 
scene it was far too burnt to save, but an adjacent garden shed 
which was just beginning to burn was turned on its side and 
extinguished with buckets of water. Two fire appliances arrived, 
one from Cambridge the other from Papworth. /As a car was in 
the way they had to drive through a hedge to reach the blazing 
caravan. The fire was soon under control. Fortunately there was 
no one in it at the time. 

Puncture results in crash 

On the afternoon of April 5 1963 at around six pm, a fawn and 
brown coloured Rover 90 licence no SER 747 was travelling 
along the A45 towards St Neots, when its front left tubeless tyre 
burst causing the car to spin across the road, mounting the kerb 
by the Childerley Estate road. The tyre and hub ended up in the 
ditch by the bus lay-by, while the car hit the opposite side of the 
ditch damaging the left wing, wheel and radiator grill. The 
breakdown truck from the Teversham Corner Garage managed 
to drag the car from the ditch using its winch, while traffic was 
held up for a while. A policeman and an AA man attended. 

There were much more cheerful items. 

Church fete raises over £90 

The Rev John Sweet, Chaplain of Selwyn College Cambridge, 
opened a garden party and sale at Mitchell Wood House 
Caldecote at 3pm on Saturday 31 August 1963. Mr and Mrs Hill 
entertained those present with their conjuring tricks. The fete, 
including several donations, raised over £90 in aid of Caldecott 
church. 

The chairman of the Parish Council, Sid Thomas, used to speak 
to Robert about council matters, knowing that he would report 
it. This caused some trouble because it brought into the open 
something the council did not want to be public knowledge. 
This was the time that there was debate about whether the 
village should spend the money required in coupling up the 
houses to a main sewerage system. Dealing with flooding was 
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another issue. A survey group had been set up to look into it. 
However, Captain A. B. Hudson of Stoneyfields, East Drive who 
was a member became disillusioned over the whole matter. 
Robert published a letter he wrote, resigning from the survey 
team and saying that he would not attend any Parish Council 
meetings for two years. 

Like Percy Bays he had been actively involved in village 
matters. 

Robert had a list of subscribers who paid a penny for each 
copy. Some were sold at the Post Office. He had advertisers. 
However, he never made any money out of the venture. 

Fortunately, Robert has kept many of the editions. From an 
historical perspective these are very useful as they cover village 
life without any bias. In addition to the local news, the paper 
included recipes and a crossword. 

Just before Christmas 1960, Robert was involved in a news 
story himself. A pig-sty full of piglets caught fire near to his 
home. Robert, with his two brothers and father, helped to put 
the fire out. Grateful, the owner gave a piglet each to Robert 
and his elder brother. Robert later sold his for some white 
rabbits, hoping to make money out of breeding them. 

Another benefit of this publishing experience was the fact that 
he could produce the catalogue and price list for the nursery 
based at Fairhaven along Highfields Road, not far from the 
junction to West Drive. This catalogue included photographs as 
well as the details of the plants stocked. It also included the 
aquatics and ferns which the nursery specialised in as well as 
the more conventional plants. It was printed under the name 
‘Rophell (Printing)’. 
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Robert Swindells with his newspaper 


Copies of Robert Swindells’ newspapers 
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Bringing the Story up to Date 


We have not produced an exhaustive history of the village in 
this book. Had we done so, it would have taken several 
volumes. In fact some aspects, such as the Parish Council, we 
have only touched lightly upon. By the same token, we have not 
mentioned every villager who has had an impact on village life. 
No doubt these could be covered in a later book. 

The history of the village is an ongoing one. We have spent over 
eight years studying it. Yet we see change still taking place. 
People come and go. The village evolves and develops. 

Mr Rook’s land, after a long period may soon grow houses. 
With the destruction of his home, the last visible remnant of 
‘Tintown’ in Highfields will have gone. The proposed 
development of Bourn Airfield will have a profound impact on 
the village. 

Businesses come and go. After many years of faithfully tending 
holiday makers’ pets Mervin Webster finally retired and Jason 
Farm Kennels stopped looking after them. All was not lost 
however, for we have the excellent Cosy Pets Hotel along the 
drove. 

Caldecote and the surrounding villages are well served by local 
businesses, be it by plumbers such as Uniplumb, hairdressers, 
gardeners and of course the garage. The other important 
modern company with headquarters in Caldecote is the micro- 
computer developer, the Raspberry Pi Foundation. This 
organisation supports the education of computing in schools, 
with the aim of developing the computer programmers of the 
future. 

What of the future? 

We do not have a crystal ball, but one thing is certain. 
Caldecote will remain a vibrant village and one in which many 
will want to live and be part of the story. 
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Glossary of Terms 


As you can understand when dealing with historical documents 
and interviewing villagers about past events you come across 
terms and objects which seem strange to the modern reader. 
This is especially true when dealing with land. Until the Law of 
Property Act of 1925, tenure of land was much more 
complicated than it is now. It has to be borne in mind too that, 
despite the casual way we speak of land ‘ownership’, to be 
accurate only the Crown ‘owns’ land. Everyone else is a 
landholder and it is the different ways in which land is held that 
adds to the complication. Today we think simply in terms of 
freehold, leasehold and rented land. Before 1925 this was more 
complicated. Rather than insert the relevant definitions within 
each chapter it was decided they would be more easily 
understood in a separate glossary. 


Saints Days and Quarter Days 

These days we are so used to having our wages or pension 
paid monthly directly into our bank accounts. This is a fairly 
recent development. In fact, before the repeal of the Truck Act 
in 1983, this would have been illegal. The 1960 Payment of 
Wages Act did allow wages to be paid by cheque, providing the 
employee agreed. Before that, wages had to be paid in cash. 
For many who were weekly paid this has continued until much 
more recently. The Truck Acts were aimed to prevent 
employees being paid in kind. There had been a time when 
some employers had paid wages in tokens. These could only 
be used in a limited number of shops which were often owned 
by the same employer who had issued them. This had been a 
situation clearly open to abuse. 

Weekly pay was often paid to employees whose wages were 
calculated by the hour. For salaried workers, a monthly stipend 
was more the norm. However, historically this could well be 



paid quarterly or even yearly. This often applied to professional 
men such as the clergy and those in education. There was a 
direct link in this to the way rents were collected and land 
leased out. This was either quarterly or yearly. We have come 
across examples in the book. Quarter Days were linked to 
church festivals such as Christmas Day. The other quarter days 
are Lady Day, (25th March), Midsummer Day, (24th June) and 
Michaelmas, (29th September). 


Money 

Remember too that before decimalisation in 1971, money was 
divided into pounds, shillings and pence. While pennies were 
known as pence it was shortened to ‘d’ not to a ‘p\ There were 
twenty shillings to a pound and twelve pence to a shilling (A 
quantity of twelve was also known as a dozen). One shilling is 
worth five new pence in modern currency. In the days when 
Britain was on the Gold Standard, we also had a golden guinea 
coin. A guinea was worth one pound and one shilling. Another 
gold coin that had been in circulation was the half guinea. 
Guineas are still used at auction when the extra five per cent 
covers the auctioneer’s fee. 

The crown, which was worth five shillings ceased to be in 
circulation although it remained legal tender. Commemorative 
crowns were produced from time to time. For example, one 
was issued after Sir Winston Churchill died to mark his life. The 
following is a list of pre-decimal coinage with their names. 

A farthing was worth a quarter of a penny. It ceased to be legal 
tender from 1 947. 

A halfpenny, also known as a ‘ha’penny’. 

2 halfpennies = 1 penny. 

A three pence piece, also known as a ‘thruppeny bit’. 

A sixpenny piece or sixpence. This was once made of silver but 
was later made from a silver alloy and known as a ‘tanner’. 

12 (old) pennies equalled one shilling. 

The shilling piece was known as a ‘bob’. Again, once it was 
made of silver and later of silver alloy. It remained in circulation 
for a while after decimalisation, but was replaced by the new 
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five pence coin, which was the same size and equivalent in 
value. 

A two shilling piece, also known as a ‘florin’. 

A coin worth two shillings and sixpence was known as a half- 
crown (A crown was five shillings). 

The Bank of England also issued bank notes to the value of five 
pounds, one pound and ten shillings. The five pound note was 
famous at one time for being a large white paper object, which 
was found easy to forge. In fact, during the war, Hitler had a 
massive operation taking place forging them. The aim was to 
undermine the British currency. Fortunately, the attempt failed. 
After the war the white bank notes were replaced by smaller 
notes printed in colour. 

Bank of England bank notes are promissory notes. When Britain 
was on the Gold Standard, they could be taken into the Bank of 
England and exchanged for gold coinage. 

At the beginning of the British banking system all banks were 
allowed to issue bank notes. However this caused confusion 
and at the time when the banks were small family businesses, 
there was always the fear that the bank would fail and become 
bankrupt. To overcome this The Bank Charter Act of 1844 was 
passed. This restricted the issue of new bank notes to the Bank 
of England and to the existing private banks until they were 
taken over by a competitor. The amalgamation and take-over of 
smaller banks by the larger joint stock banks had already 
begun. 

By the time of decimalisation the number of banks issuing bank 
notes other than the bank of England had been reduced to 
some Scottish and Northern Irish banks. 

Changing to a simpler decimal system seemed to be a good 
idea. Unfortunately the best way would have been to base the 
new currency on a new pound which would have been worth 
five old ones. Then a hundred shillings would have made up a 
new pound and ten pennies could make up a shilling. For the 
majority of the population it would have been easy to 
understand. The downside was that worldwide the pound was a 
weak currency and any such change could cause a loss of 
confidence in sterling with disastrous results for the British 
economy. There may have been a selling of pounds on the 
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international money market causing the value to drop. The 
solution chosen caused confusion and a lack of confidence at 
home instead. The pound was kept, the shilling was abandoned 
and the pound was divided into 100 new pennies. This is the 
system we are all familiar with today. 

There were several causes to the inflation which took place in 
the 1 970s. The rise in the cost of oil was one factor. The way 
decimalisation occurred was a key factor however. Thanks to 
the rampant inflation which followed decimalisation it is difficult 
to compare prices and wages. Unlike now, where many small 
coins have little real value, you could buy something with all of 
these coins. 

A halfpenny would buy you a ha’penny chew in a sweet shop. 
You could buy a bag of chips from the fish and chip van when it 
visited for sixpence. As a child, a ten bob note was the sort of 
thing you hoped your aunt would give you for your birthday. 
The modem pound coin was yet to come. After decimalisation 
the sixpenny piece was kept for a while. The shilling piece was 
replaced by the five pence piece and the ten pence piece 
replaced the two shilling piece. Both of these remained the 
same size as the old coins. 

To give an idea of prices before decimalisation Highfields 
Nursery advertised that in their summer bedding plants section 
marigolds were three pence each or twelve for three shillings. 

E. B. Autos based at Homeville, Highfields, Caldecote sold 
paraffin at two shillings, four pence per gallon. This was the 
same volume as four and a half litres. Many homes in Caldecote 
did not have central heating. They were heated using paraffin. 
Converting these prices into the new money was difficult at 
first. There were 2.4 old pennies to one new one. If the garage 
was to sell their paraffin at eleven and a half new pence they 
would be under charging, while at twelve pence they would be 
slightly overcharging. But they had no choice but to do this. If 
fuel had been measured in litres as it is today the calculation 
would have been more difficult. They would have needed to 
charge about 2.6 new pence per litre. We can see now how 
some inflation was inevitable. While these prices seem low it 
must be remembered that so were wages. Twenty pounds a 
week was a reasonable sum to earn. This would be £1040 a 
year. We quote the wage per week, as many were still paid 
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weekly and in cash. Not everyone had a bank account. A sum 
of £18,000 would have bought you a spacious property in 
Surrey, the sort of place advertised in the Country Life 
Magazine. 

Weights and Measures 

Before adopting the metric system, items were weighed in 
pounds and ounces. There are 2.2 pounds to a kilo. 

The following is a chart of the old Imperial weights and 
measures: 

1 dram = 27.84 grains (The latter was used by chemists). 

1 6 drams = 1 ounce (Usually shortened to oz.). 

16 ounces = 1 pound (Usually shortened to lb.). 

14 pounds = 1 stone. 

28 pounds or 2 stone = 1 quarter. 

4 quarters or 8 stone = 1 hundredweight (Usually shortened to 
cwt.). 

20 hundredweight = 1 ton (Not the same as a metric tonne). 

When measuring length, many people still use feet and inches 
as well as metres, but land was normally measured in rods (or 
poles, or perches), chains and furlongs. Modern acreage is 
different from ancient acreage. The length of a rod which was 
standardised in 1607 measured 5.5 yards (5.02 metres). Four 
rods made up a chain and ten chains made up a furlong. An 
acre was a furlong by a chain in area (See furlong below). 


The full list of measurements is as follows: 

1 inch is roughly 2.5 centimetres. 

1 nail = 2.25 inches. 

1 link = 7.02 inches. 

12 inches = 1 foot (Often shortened to ft.). 

3 feet = 1 yard. (Shortened to yd.). 

6 feet = 1 fathom (Used as a marine measurement). 

22 yards = 1 chain. 

10 chains = 1 furlong. 

8 furlongs = 1 mile (1760 yards or 5280 feet). 
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We have also come across old measures of cubic capacity in 
the book. These were as follows: 


4 gills = 1 pint (Shortened to pt.). 

2 pints = 1 quart. 

4 quarts or 8 pints = 1 gallon. 


2 gallons 
4 pecks 
4 bushels 
8 bushels 
96 bushels 


= 1 peck. 

= 1 bushel. 
= 1 coomb. 
= 1 quarter. 
= 1 caldron. 


Criteria and qualities required for a 
building to gain listed status 

Listing requires special architectural or historic interest, and this 
comes in three grades: 

Grade II buildings are of special interest, warranting 
every effort to preserve them; 

Grade II* buildings are particularly important buildings of 
more than special interest; 

Grade I buildings are of exceptional interest. 
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Definitions 


The following is a list of some of the terms used in the book. 

Acre - Traditionally the area a plough team could cover in a 
day. In England it was reckoned as being 4,840 square yards. 

Accumulator - storage battery similar to that in a car, lead acid 
but smaller and usually made of glass not rubber. 

Admeasurements - The action of ascertaining and 
apportioning just shares in something. 

Advowson - The right to recommend a member of the Anglican 
Clergy for a vacant benefice or to make such an appointment. 
In Middle English the patronage of a religious house with the 
obligation to defend it and speak for it. 

Appurtenances - An accessory or other item associated with a 
particular activity or style of living. 

Assignee - A person to whom a right or liability is legally 
transferred, i.e. a person appointed to act for another. 

Candlemas - 2 February. It was often seen as the halfway point 
between Christmas and Lady Day. 

Close - (of land) An enclosed piece of land i.e. with no through 
access. 

Common - A piece of open land for public use, especially in 
town or village. 

Commonable (of land) - Allowed to be jointly used or owned. 

Copyhold - The tenure of land based on manorial records. By 
the time of enclosure this was often difficult to prove as in many 
cases the original documents had been lost. Only copies held 
by landholders were deemed to be the proof of ownership, 
hence the name. Parliament passed a series of acts during the 
nineteenth century to alleviate some of the problems the 
ancient tenure of copyhold was causing. By the Act of 
Parliament passed in 1894, the tenure of copy-holding was in 
effect changed to Freehold. The Law of Property Act of 1925 
simplified land tenure even further. 

Covenant - A contract drawn up by deed. 
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To Covenant - To agree, especially by lease, deed or other 
legal contract. 

Currier - A person who cures leather. 

Edifice - A building or dwelling, especially a large imposing 
one. 

Emoluments - A salary, fee or profit from employment. For 
example, payment to a miller for grinding corn. 

Fee Simple (of land) - The nearest equivalent of the old land 
tenures to a modern day freehold. To be strictly accurate this is 
still known as an estate in fee simple, title absolute. 

Fee tail (of land) - While the holder has full title to the property it 
cannot be sold or given away. When the holder dies it has to 
pass to the eldest heir, usually the eldest male. It was a 
condition put upon land to ensure that large estates were not 
broken up. When death duties were introduced this condition 
caused major problems in descendants being able to pay them 
by selling property. 

Fine - With regards to land. This can either be an advance 
payment by a tenant when renting land which reduces the 
amount paid later in rent or in the past it was also a payment to 
one overlord for certain privileges. 

Fold (of land) - A pen or enclosure in a field where livestock, 
especially sheep can be kept. 

Furlong - The name comes from ‘One plough’s furrow long.’ 
This was the length a plough team could plough without a rest. 
This could vary from region to region, like all measurements, 
until they were formally standardised. Today it is regarded as an 
eighth of a land mile (which is not the same as a sea mile). 

Gramophone - A record player. The early ones had a wind up 
mechanism and had a large horn attached to the pickup arm to 
amplify and produce the sound. Many were quite bulky. Later 
more compact ones came into existence using similar 
technology but having a smaller device to produce the sound. 
They played records running at 78 revolutions a minute which 
were later known as ‘78s’. The standard sized record could 
have one song on each side. Later when technology improved 
and the electric record player came into existence they were 
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succeeded by a smaller disc running at 45 revolutions per 
minute known as ‘45s’, which could take the same length of 
music. 

Grazier - Old term for a rancher or cattle farmer. 

Hereditaments - Any item of property, or an item of 
inheritance. 

Indenture - A formal legal agreement or contract of which 
copies were made for the contracting parties with the edges 
indented for identification. 

Lady Day - 25 March. The first quarter day after Christmas Day. 
Levy - A tax, fee or fine. 

Messuage - A dwelling house with outbuildings and land 
assigned to its use. 

Michaelmas - 29th September. The third Quarter Day of the 
year. The name day of St. Michael. 

Parcel (of land )- Piece of land considered part of an estate. 

Perch - See measurements above. Five and a half yards long, 
the same length as the ox-goad used by mediaeval English 
ploughmen. 

Quit Rent - Payment made in lieu of a service required of a 
feudal overlord. This was often made in lieu of military duties. 

Rod - Another term for perch. 

Rood (of land) - A quarter of an acre, or 40 square perches. 

Sheep walk - A tract of land where sheep are pastured. 

Sizar - A Cambridge undergraduate who is receiving a 
maintenance grant from the college. The term comes from the 
ancient term ‘sizer’, meaning an allowance of food. 

Superheterodyne (of a radio receiver) - Giving improved 
reception as a result of mixing the incoming signal with a high 
frequency signal generated within the set; a receiver of this 
kind. 

Tenement - A piece of land held by the owner. 

Terrier (of land) - A register or record of land. 
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Waste - An area of barren, uninhabited land, often overgrown. 
Way - A road, track, path or street for travelling along. 


The RFC and the RAF 

With Archie Clarke serving in the Royal Flying Corps (RFC) 
during the Great War and the importance of Bourn airfield to the 
village during WWII, some explanations about the structure of 
military flying are needed. 

The Royal Flying Corps was the air arm of the British Army. It 
began in a very small way. Before WWI, few imagined how 
important aircraft would be. At the start of the war, it consisted 
of five squadrons. Number One squadron was intended to use 
observation balloons. The others had aircraft. They were all 
seen just as a means to direct artillery fire and to undertake 
photographic reconnaissance. As the war progressed, the 
corps grew as the full potential of aircraft was realised. By 
August 1917, the War Council was presented with a report 
recommending that the Army and the Royal Naval Air Service 
be combined into a separate service. In 1918, they were 
amalgamated into the Royal Air Force. By the end of the war, 
the Royal Air Force had some four thousand planes and 
employed around a hundred and fourteen thousand personnel. 

This explains why, although Clarke began his wartime service in 
the RFC with an army rank, he ended it leaving with a RAF rank. 

In the RFC, the staffing of a typical squadron was as follows: 

The squadron commander had the rank of Major. A captain was 
in charge of each flight of aircraft. This consisted of between six 
and ten pilots who either held the rank of Lieutenant or Flight 
Sergeant. A Senior Sergeant and thirty-six other ranks 
maintained their aircraft. These ranks would nominally be the 
army ranks of Private, Lance Corporal, Corporal and Sergeant. 
Their jobs were the technical ones such as mechanic or fitter. 

The squadron would also include an equipment officer and an 
armaments officer. Both of these would have five soldiers of 
other ranks to support them. 
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In addition, there would be a transport officer. He would be in 
charge of twenty two soldiers of other ranks who would be able 
to drive and maintain one car, five light tenders, seven heavy 
tenders, two repair lorries, eight motorcycles and eight trailers. 

When the Royal Air Force was created it was decided that the 
rank titles used by the Royal Naval Air Service which were 
based on Royal Navy ranks reflected the needs of the service 
better. 

They were changed as follows: 

Other Ranks 

Aircraftman (This was Air Mechanic 2nd Class in the RFC) 
Leading Airman (This was Air Mechanic 1st Class in the RFC) 
Senior Aircraftman 
Senior Aircraftman (technician) 

Junior Technician 
Corporal 
Sergeant 
Chief Technician 
Flight Sergeant 
Warrant Officer 

Commissioned Officers 

Pilot Officer 
Flying Officer 
Flight Lieutenant 
Squadron Leader 
Wing Commander 
Group Captain 
Air Commodore 
Air Vice Marshall 
Air Marshall 

Assistant Chief Marshall 
Marshall of the RAF 


Archie Clarke’s final rank of Leading Aircraftman in the RAF 
therefore equated to Air Mechanic First Class in the RFC. 
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Bomber Command 


In 1936, the RAF was split into different sections each with its 
own hierarchy. These were Bomber, Coastal, Fighter and 
Training Commands. Bomber Command would be the one 
using Bourn Airfield. 

With an Air Marshall in overall control, Bomber Command was 
split into ‘Groups’. Each ‘Group’ under the command of an Air 
Vice Marshall had several ‘bases’ in his group. 

A ‘base’ was normally made up of three airfields. These would 
be fairly close to each other. One would be regarded as the 
main airfield, the others as satellite airfields. Each base was 
under the command of an Air Commodore. 

One or two squadrons or other flying units used each airfield. 
Each squadron was under the command of a Wing 
Commander. A squadron was split into two or three ‘flights’ of 
about eight aircraft each. Each flight was under the command 
of a Squadron Leader. 

At the beginning of WWII, Bomber Command comprised six 
groups made up of fifty three squadrons. This number includes 
the training squadrons of 6 Group and one on detachment to 
Fighter Command. 

Later, the Air Ministry created a further group known as 8 
Group. This Group consisted of the Pathfinder squadrons. 

Another group was formed in 1943. This dealt with clandestine 
operations such as radio countermeasures. This was 100 
Group. 

This explains why control of Bourn Airfield changed from one 
Group to another when the squadrons based there moved to a 
new airfield. When the Pathfinders arrived, they were part of a 
different Group to the squadron that left. 
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Enclosure Map (Phillip Balderstone, CLHG) 



Strip Farming Enclosure Map (Phillip Balderstone, CLHG) 



Map of Major Landowners (Phillip Balderstone, CLHG) 



Map of Major Tenants (Phillip Balderstone, CLHG) 
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Tithe Map (Phillip Balderstone, CLHG) 
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Tithe Map (Phillip Balderstone, CLHG) 
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Archaeological dig roundhouse site - note the different colour 
earth where the roundhouse stood 



Archaeological dig - site of roundhouse clearly visible 
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Photographing evidence on the archaeological dig 



The shape of the roundhouse is clearly seen 
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Archaeological dig trench 
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Trench detail showing the quern stone 



Samian ware bowl 
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Murals in a school room at the Childerley Gate School 



Childerley Gate School murals 
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Childerley Gate School murals - the one on the left is named 



Childerley Gate School murals as seen in December 201 1 
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A close up shot of one of the murals 
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Mural as seen in December 201 1 
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Mural at the entrance to the Childerley Gate School 
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Mural on the other side of the entrance to the old school 

building 
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Interior shot of the entrance to the old Childerley Gate School 



The telephone box near to Carrara Farm - one of the listed 
buildings in Caldecote (photographed 2010) 
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Photograph taken to commemorate the 25th anniversary of the school on its present site 
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The school’s 50th anniversary group photograph 




The Social Club dressed for the Jubilee in 2012 



Nativity scene in Caldecote church, January 2007 
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Map showing locations of schools in Caldecote 
(Phillip Balderstone, 2010) 
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KEY 

“ ““ “ Footpath 
BW * Bridleway 

Parish Boundary 
! || Alignment ol A*28 Bypax* 

NOTES 

1. BW2 was previously called Bourn Way (Drift). 

2. BW3 was previously called Cambridge Way 
and became Port Way at the Parish boundary. 

3. BW4 was previously called Cambridge Lane 

and extended northwards to Cambridge Way (BW3). 

4. BW4, on its northern leg leading to BW3, was 
referred to as Harcemlow Way or Wimpole Way. 
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Map showing footpaths and bridleways in Caldecote 
(Phillip Balderstone, 2010) 
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St Michael and All Angels, Caldecote Parish Church 201 1 
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Graveyard scene in 201 1 


XXIV 


Caldecote is a long linear village to the West of Cambridge 
which runs like a thread between the A428 and the Toft to 
Bourn Road to the south. Until the 20th century it was tiny 
but do not let the size fool you. The lives of the inhabitants 
of Caldecote reflect the history of England. It is also a 
living history. 

With the written record running from today back through 
to the 13th century, the archaeological evidence going 
back to the Iron Age and using the recollections and 
photographs of villagers past and present, the Caldecote 
Local History Group has been able to tell the story of the 
village of Caldecote, the long slender thread. 

Today, Caldecote is sinuously imprinted on the landscape 
reflecting the long slender thread it has woven for 
thousands of years. Caldecote's survival is rooted in its 
land and the determination of its people to survive. 
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